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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  SMOKING-CARRIAGE. 

N  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  mid-day  express  will  leave  the 
terminus  at  Paddington  for  the  west,  and  the  platform  is 
beginning  to  fill.  Paterfamilias,  with  his  mountains  of 
luggage  and  oceans  of  children,  is  already  there.  The  fidgety 
maiden  lady,  who  "  always  likes  to  be  in  time,^^  has  been  there 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  has  gone  by  mistake  by  the  parliamen- 
tary " — a  literal  exemplification  of  "  more  haste  less  speed," 
since  it  shunts"  at  Windsor,  to  enable  the  express  to  pass. 
The  old  gentleman  who  prefers  to  "  start  comfortably "  is  en- 
sconced in  his  favourite  corner  of  the  carriage,  has  acquired  his 
pile  of  newspapers,  seen  his  traps "  put  into  the  next  com- 
partment, and  with  his  head  out  of  window,  and  his  travelling- 
cap  upon  it,  is  urging  the  guard  to  signal  ^'  All  right,"  since 
there  is  surely  nothing  more  to  wait  for.  The  two  nervous  sis- 
ters, who,  when  they  must  needs  travel  on  "  those  horrid  rail- 
ways," always  do  so  together,  that  in  death  they  may  not  be 
divided,  are  sitting,  silent,  hand  in  hand,  hoping  the  best,  and 
expecting  the  worst :  their  advertisement,  addressed  ^'To  those 
who  prefer  the  road  to  the  rail,  and  are  willing  to  share  the  ex- 
penses of  posting  to  Exeter,"  having  met  with  no  response  : 
they  were  "journey  proud,"  and  could  eat  no  breakfast;  but 
they  have  some  sandwiches  in  a  hand-bag,  of  which  they  will 
partake  at  Swindon,  when  the  train  (thank  Heaven)  is  station- 
ary for  ten  minutes,  and  all  danger,  save  that  of  being  run  into, 
is  temporarily  suspended  :  as  for  getting  out,  that  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  these  horrible  trains  never  wait  for  ladies,  and  they 
would  be  sure  to  be  left  behind.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
about  to  pass  their  honeymoon  in  Devonshire,  have  also  come, 
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with  the  intention  of  securing  a  coup6,  and  are  very  much  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  there  is  no  such  carriage  to  be  had  ;  Charles, 
who  has  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  Customs,  is  half- 
disposed  to  take  a  compartment  to  themselves  ]  a  design  which 
Angelina  (already  wife-like)  combats  on  the  reasonable  score  of 
expense  ;  it  is  true  that  there  is  one  carriage  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  but  the  gentleman  departing  quietly  from  his  creditors 
is  already  in  possession  of  its  most  secluded  corner,  and  they 
come  upon  him  unawares  with  a  mutual  shock.  As  for  the 
business-men,  to  whom  time  (they  say,  is  "  such  an  object ; " 
and  the  yonng  gentlemen  who  never  hurry  themselves ;  and 
the  young  gentlemen  who  think  it  fine  "  to  shave  the  train  ;  " 
and  the  ladies  who  "  never  have  a  notion  of  what  o'clock  it  is" 
—  these  will  not  be  here  for  the  next  twelve  minutes,  if  they  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  time  at  all.  Of  young  gentlemen, 
indeed,  there  are  but  two  as  yet  arrived,  and  these  two  of  the 
very  class  that  you  would  have  expected  to  be  among  the  latest. 
They  are  both  well  dressed,  though  one  more  fashionably  than 
the  other ;  they  are  of  too  tender  years  (unless  they  have  been 
very  "  imprudent  ")  to  have  any  domestic  ties,  since,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  one  is  little  more  than  "  an  infant,"  and  the  other 
only  his  senior  by  a  few  years  ;  and  they  are  in  a  smoking-car- 
riage, which  at  present  they  have  all  to  themselves.  The  anom- 
aly of  their  being  so  much  before  their  time  seems  to  strike  the 
younger  of  the  two  as  it  does  ourselves,  for  he  removes  his  pipe 
to  remark :  "  I  hope  you  have  brought  me  here  early  enough, 
Selwyn ;  you  did  not  use  to  be  so  punctual  in  your  college  days, 
if  I  remember  right :  I  suppose  it  is  the  discipline  of  the  Crimea 
which  has  effected  the  reform." 

"  Well,  you  see,  old  fellow,  with  a  game-arm  "  (his  left  arm 
is  in  a  sling)  "  and  a  game-leg  "  (he  has  limped  across  the  plat- 
form with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  and  also  of  a  crutch),  "  one  feels 
a  little  helpless  j  and  hurry  and  bustle  are  to  a  poor  cripple  like 
myself"  

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interrupts  the  other  effusively,  his  comely 
face  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  brown  beard,  "  don't  say 
another  word ;  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  forgotten 
your  misfortune  even  for  an  instant.  I  ought  to  have  four  legs 
myself — to  be  such  a  brute." 
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He  leans  across  and  pats  the  knee  of  the  uninjured  leg  of  his 
companion,  an  affectionate  impulse  strange  to  behold  in  one  of 
his  muscular  and  manly  appearance,  and  which  evidences,  one 
would  say,  a  very  tender  heart.  He  has  not  been  thoughtless 
in  his  acts,  in  spite  of  that  little  verbal  slip,  for  he  has  not  only 
seen  to  everything,  but  taken  as  much  care  to  make  the  other 
comfortable,  as  though  he  were  a  sick  child.  If  he  shewed  im- 
patience about  the  train,  he  shews  it  now  in  a  much  greater 
degree  with  himself,  twisting  threads  of  his  silken  beard  as 
though  he  would  tear  them  out,  and  looking  volumes  of  peni- 
tence out  of  his  large  soft  brown  eyes.  "  What  an  idiot  I  am," 
he  mutters :  ^^a  man  that  would  say  things  like  that"  (he  is 
referring  to  his  malapropos  observation)  "  would  say  anything, 
and  steal  the  coppers  from  a  blind  man's  tray." 

His  companion,  quite  unconscious  of  these  ejaculations,  is  gaz- 
ing out  of  window,  watching  the  platform  as  it  fills  with  its 
hurrying  throng :  a  photographer  would  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  taking  him,  so  intent  is  his  expression  of  interest,  and  this 
is  the  portrait  that  would  result.  A  lean,  dark  face,  with  well- 
formed,  and  what  is  called  speaking  features  ;  the  mouth  hard 
when  in  rest,  but  capable  of  much  expression,  and  improved 
rather  than  otherwise  by  its  delicate  black  moustache  ;  the  eyes 
large  and  lustrous,  but  without  the  softness  that  is  the  charact- 
eristic of  his  friend's  ;  the  nose  aquiline,  the  forehead  high  : 
altogether  a  very  handsome  face,  nor  marred — to  the  female  eye 
at  least — by  a  certain  haughtiness  of  aspect.  When  we  add 
(for  so  far  does  he  lean  out  of  the  window  that  we  get  a  quar- 
ter-length "  of  him)  that  his  left  arm  lies  in  a  sling,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  needs  present  an  image  as  dangerous  to  woman's 
heart  as  he  did  but  a  few  months  back  to  England's  foes,  when, 
with  that  reckless  few,  he  flew  across  the  cannon-swept  plain  of 
Balaklava,  and  sabred  the  Eussians  at  their  guns. 

By  Jupiter,  there  she  is  !  "  cried  he  excitedly,  and  beckon- 
ing with  eager  joy  to  some  one  in  the  passing  throng, 

"  What! "  exclaims  his  companion,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment ; 

surely  not  your  "  

Yes,  it's  Lotty,"  interrupts  the  other,  in  a  tone  which  has 
triumph  in  it  as  well  as  pleasure.  "  You  don't  know  what  a 
trump  she  is.  I  thought  my  letter  would  '  fetch  '  her.  Why, 
my  darling,  this  kind." 
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These  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  young  girl  of  singular 
beauty,  who  had  hurried  up,  at  his  signal  to  the  carriage-door, 
tall  and  well  shaped,  with  a  head  crowned  by  bright  brown  hair, 

a  love  of  a  bonnet,"  with  delicate  blonde  features,  that  speak 
of  gentle  tendance  and  refinement,  and  with  her  air  and  attire 
breathing  of  luxury  and  the  power  that  belongs  to  wealth.  The 
expression  of  this  young  w^oman's  face,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  wounded  soldier,  was  (when  we  consider  these  attributes)  a 
marvel  to  behold.  If  she  had  been  a  slave,  and  he  a  prince, 
nay,  if  she  had  been  a  Russian  serf  and  he  the  Czar,  her  king 
and  priest  in  one,  it  could  not  have  expressed  a  more  devoted 
and  submissive  admiration.  An  instant  before,  she  had  been 
moving  with  stately  dignity,  and  that  consciousness  of  superiority 
to  those  about  her,  consciousness  of  having  more  of  style,  that 
is,  and  being  better  dressed — of  which  women  are  so  demonstra- 
tive, and  now — having  suddenly  darted  through  the  crowd  like 
a  boy  after  a  dropped  apple — she  is  standing  by  the  carriage- 
door,  flushed,  palpitating,  and  speechless,  with  her  right  hand 
clasped  in  his,  as  though  defying  steam-power  itself  to  part 
them. 

"  This  is  very,  very  good  of  you,"  continued  the  captain  ten- 
derly. 

"  Good  of  me,  Eeggie    why,  when  you  wrote  "  Then  she 

stopped,  and  the  flush  mounted  to  her  brow,  as  she  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  she  and  her  lover  were  not  alone. 

That's  only  Litton,  my  dear,"  explained  the  captain  assur- 
ingly  ]  "  you've  often  heard  me  speak  of  Walter  Litton." 

0  yes,  indeed,"  said  she,  with  a  sweet  smile,  as  she  disen- 
gaged her  hand  from  Selwyn's  grasp,  and  offered  it  to  his  friend : 

his  name  is  very  familiar  to  me — and  welcome." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Litton's  turn  to  blush,  and  he  did  so  very 
thoroughly.  He  had  by  no  means  so  much  confidence  in  his 
own  merits — perhaps  he  had  none,  as  he  had  certainly  no 
wounded  arm  to  shew  in  proof  of  them — as  his  companion  :  in 
his  eyes,  every  woman  was  hedged  about  with  a  certain  divinity; 
and  one  so  beautiful  and  winning  as  this  sweet-voiced  girl,  he 
thought  he  had  never  beheld  before.  He  was  a  painter,  not 
only  by  profession,  but  by  natural  calling,  and  beauty,  whether 
in  face  or  landscape,  had  a  marvellous  charm  for  him.  More- 
over, as  this  face  flashed  upon  him,  it  had  begotten  the  thought  : 
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"  If  I  were  a  favourite  of  Fortune,  instead  of  a  penniless  painter, 
and  might  make  bold  to  ask  her  for  the  highest  bliss  she  could 
bestow  on  mortal,  I  would  ask  her  for  this  woman  to  be  my 
wife.''  The  wish  died  in  its  birth,  for  he  instantly  remembered 
that  her  love  was  plighted  to  his  friend  ;  but  for  all  that,  his 
soul  was  lost  in  glamour,  his  ready  tongue  was  for  the  moment 
bewitched,  when  she  made  him  that  gracious  speech. 

Walter  is  modest,  and  you  overcome  him,"  said  the  captain 
pleasantly.  Then  he  whispered  in  her  bent-down  ear  :  "  How  I 
wish,  my  darling,  you  were  coming  with  me  to-day,  instead  of 
bidding  me  good-bye  for  Heaven  knows  how  long." 

"  Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  !  "  was  the  hushed  response,  and 
the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  harsh  platform  bell  began 
to  knell,  and  the  warning  voice  :  All  take  your  seats  for  the 
south,"  rang  hoarsely  out.  To  have  seen  me  but  for  these 
fleeting  moments  is  scarce  worth  the  pain,  Lotty." 

0  yes,  it  is  well  worth  it,"  answered  she,  no  longer  able  to 
to  prevent  the  pearly  tears  falling  one  by  one  down  her  now 
pale  cheeks.      It  is  something  to  think  of  afterwards." 

Look  here  1 "  cried  the  captain  eagerly  :  why  not  come 
with  us  as  far  as  Eeading  ;  you  will  just  catch  the  up-express 
there,  and  be  back  in  town  before  six.  None  but  Lilian  need 
ever  know." 

A  look  of  troubled  joy  came  into  her  face.  "  How  nice  that 
.would  be,''  murmured  she  ;  "but  then  " 

"  Now,  miss,  you  must  please  stand  back,"  said  the  platform 
guard  ;  "  the  train  is  moving." 

"  This  lady  is  coming  with  us,"  exclaimed  the  captain  quickly  ; 
and  before  a  word  of  remonstrance  could  pass  her  lips,  the  door 
was  opened,  the  official  handed  her  deftly  in,  and  the  train 
glided  softly  past  the  lingering  crowd  of  those  who  had  come 
to  say  "  good-bye,"  and  to  which  she  herself  had  a  moment  be- 
fore belonged. 

"  0  Eeggie,"  exclaimed  the  girl  in  frightened  accents,  as  the 
train  steamed  out  of  the  station,  and  the  full  consciousness  of 
her  audacity  smote  upon  her  for  the  first  time.  And  it's  a 
smoking-carriage  too  ! " 

"  Not  now^'^  said  Walter  Litton,  smiling,  as  he  emptied  out 
of  the  window  the  pipe  which  he  had  held  concealed  in  his 
hand  from  the  inoment  of  her  appearance. 
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Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  she  earnestly.  "  I  don't  at  all 
object  to  smoking  ;  I  rather  like  it/' 

"  You  mean  you  like  to  see  others  smoke,"  observed  the  cap- 
tain, laughing.  "  Well,  you  shall  see  me.  Litton  had  only  a 
pipe— the  contents  of  which  were,  moreover,  almost  exhausted 
— but  it  really  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  throw  away  a  cigar  like 
this.^' 

You're  a  naughty,  selfish  man,''  said  Lotty,  with  such  a 
loving  stress  upon  each  adjective,  that  you  might  have  imagined 
she  was  eulogising  the  dead. 

^'  My  dear,  the  doctors  recommend  it,"  answered  the  captain 
mildly  ;  all  our  men  that  have  been  badly  hit — unless  they 
were  shot  through  the  jaw — were  enjoined  to  smoke  the  best 
tobacco,  and  very  often.'^ 

"  Poor  fellows  !  "  ejaculated  Lotty  pityingly.  "  I  am  sure 
they  deserve  the  best  of  everything." 

One  of  them  has  got  the  best  of  everything,"  whispered  the 
captain — at  least  so  far  as  Reading." 

Lotty  sighed. 

I  believe  I  was  very  wrong  to  come,  Eeggie  ;  the  people 
stared  so  at  me  as  we  came  out  of  the  station.  What  must  they 
have  thought !  '^ 

The  people  always  do  stare,"  was  the  contemptuous  re- 
joinder ;     but  I  never  heard  of  their  thinking," 

"  But  I  am  afraid  it  was  wrong,"  persisted  she,  "and  that 
everybody  must  think  so.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Litton,  it  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  do  ?  " 

This  was  rather  a  poser  ;  for  Walter  Litton  did  think  it  was' 
so  j  as  wrong  a  thing,  that  is,  as  so  exquisite  a  being  as  Lotty 
was  capable  of  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  it  injudicious,  rash, 
and  a  little  "  fast  ;  "  a  thing  which,  if  he  had  been  in  his 
friend's  position,  he  would  certainly  not  have  permitted,  far 
less  have  invited  and  pressed  a  young  lady  to  do.  In  his  own 
mind,  he  blamed  the  captain  very  much,  but  he  was  not  so  bold 
as  to  say  so  ;  he  felt  that  that  would  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  to  blame  Lotty  herself. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  it  whatever,"  answered  he,  "  if,  as 
Selwyn  says,  the  up-express  can  be  caught  so  conveniently  at 
Eeading.  Our  train  stops  nowhere  else,  so  we  cannot  be  in 
truded  upon  by  strangers  ;  otherwise,  that  would  certainly  be 
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embarrassing.  As  it  is,  you  go  back  to  town  in  the  ladies'  car- 
riage, and  no  one  need  be  any  the  wiser." 

There  was  no  very  high  morality  in  this  speech  of  Walter 
Litton's,  it  must  be  owned  ;  but  let  the  reader  (male)  put  him- 
self in  his  place  ;  he  could  not  call  her  "  a  bold  creature,"  and 
prophesy  that  harm  would  come  of  it — like  a  woman. 

No  more  questions  of  conscience  were  put  for  his  decision, 
and  he  hid  himself  at  once  behind  the  broad  sheet  of  his  news- 
paper, and  left  the  lovers  to  themselves.  It  was  a  somewhat 
wearisome  situation  for  one  with  so  delicate  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  for  when  he  had  read  one  sheet, 
he  had  still  to  keep  it  up  before  him,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
or  rather  in  order  to  ignore  them.  He  did  not  dare  turn  the 
paper  over  :  the  liberty  of  the  press  "  was  denied  to  him.  An 
accidental  glance  had  shewn  his  two  companions  in  such  very 
earnest  converse,  that  their  lips  seemed  inclined  to  touch.  He 
could  not  well  cry  "  Ahem,  ahem  !  "  before  removing  the  obstacle 
between  them  and  him  ;  and  so  he  remained  in  durance. 
Stone  walls,  however,  do  not  a  prison  make,  and  much  less 
those  of  paper ;  his  thought  was  free,  though  always  within 
honest  bounds  of  license.  He  thought  no  more  of  Lotty  as 
of  one  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  as 
of  a  sister  who  had  become  betrothed  to  his  friend  j  and  of  her 
future.  She  v/as,  he  knew,  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy  self- 
made  "  man — Brown  by  name,  and  something,  he  did  not  know 
what,  by  trade — -and  that  her  father  was  set  determinately 
against  the  match.  If  he  himself  had  been  in  Brown's  place, 
he  naight  (he  owned)  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  not  because 
his  friend  was  poor  (which  was  the  obstacle  in  this  case,  Selwyn 
had  told  hini),  but  because  be  did  not  think  him  likely  to 
make  a  good  husband,  tie  was  a  good  friend— or  at  least 
Litton  had  always  persuaded  himself  so — genial,  witty,  bold, 
an  excellent  companion,  and  a  man  who  had  been  a  general 
favourite  at  college.  Yet  it  was  said  of  him,  that  if  a  room, 
no  matter  how  many  were  its  occupants  beside  himself,  had 
but  one  arm-chair  in  it,  Selwyn  was  sure  to  get  it. 

Now,  in  a  friend,  this  might  be  overlooked ;  indeed,  it  was 
so  in  Selwyn's  case.  His  friends,  and  Litton  least  of  all,  did 
not  grudge  him  the  arm-chair,  though  he  always  got  it ;  but  in 
a  husband  this  was  not  a  promising  trait.    It  was  unpleasant 
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to  reflect  on  it.  Half  an  hour  before,  Walter  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  found  himself  dv^^eliing  on  "  dear  old  Selwyn's'^ 
little  weaknesses  ;  but  that  was  before  he  had  seen  Lotty,  his 
siste/r  (you  see),  as  he  was  supposing  her  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
Selwyn  had  behaved  very  selfishly  in  getting  her  to  come  to 
Eeading.  There  were  risks  in  it — none  to  him,  but  all  to 
her — such  as  he  should  not  have  allowed  her  to  run,  and  which, 
as  her  brother,  he  (Litton)  resented.  Suppose  she  were  to 
miss  the  up-train,  or  her  absence  were  discovered  at  home,  or 
some  acquaintance  were  to  recognise  her  as  she  left  the  carriage 
at  Eeading.  Any  one  of  these  unpleasant  accidents  might 
happen,  and  the  consequences  to  her  might  be  very  serious. 
There  was  no  knowing  what  a  "  self-made  "  man  (probably  in- 
tensely "  respectable")  might  do,  on  hearing  of  such  an  escapade 
in  a  member  of  his  family  ;  it  might  be  even  the  cause  of  an 
estrangement  between  them,  though  that,  indeed,  would  be 
likely  to  throw  her  into  her  lover's  arms,  which  was  the  very 

thing,  perhaps,  by-the-bye,  that  Selwyn  ^  

That  is  a  pretty  plan  to  impute  to  your  old  friend,^'  here 
interpolated  the  voice  of  Conscience.  ^' Why,  if  this  girl  had 
not  been  so  uncommonly  good-looking,  and  taken  your  precious 
'  artistic  '  fancy,  Master  Walter  Litton,  you  would  never  have 
attained  this  lofty  elevation  of  ideas  :  you  might  have  gone  up  a 
little  way,  I  don't  deny,  but  not  so  high  as  all  this.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  sheer  assumption  that  anything  like  an  elopement  was 
contemplated.  How  could  Eeginald  Selwyn  know  that  this 
young  lady  would  come  to  the  platform  to  see  him  off  to  Corn- 
wall 1  The  whole  affair  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
and  yet  you  were  about  to  attribute  a  design — and  a  very  mean 
one — to  the  lad  who,  when  you  were  schoolboys  together,  had 
often  stood  between  you  and  harm,  and  used  his  three  years 
of  seniority,  and  the  superior  strength  that  went  with  them, 
to  your  advantage  and  succour  ;  to  your  old  chum  at  college  j 
to  the  man  who  went  down  into  the  Valley  of  Death  among 
those  heroic  Six  Hundred,  and  whose  wounds  should  be  mouths 
to  speak  for  him  to  the  heart  of  every  fellow-countryman.  For 
shame,  Master  Walter  ! " 

Something  like  this  did  really  pass  through  the  young  painter 's 
mind,  and  covered  him  with  self-reproach  ;  and  all  this  time 
the  two  objects  of  his  thoughts  were  sitting  hand  in  hand  im  - 
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mediately  opposite  to  him,  billing  and  cooing,  but  unseen,  and 
almost  unheard.  All  that  he  knew^  and  could  not  help  know- 
ing, was,  that  Selwyn  was  pleading  earnestly  for  something  or 
other — advocating  some  injudicious  and  rash  course  of  conduct, 
as  was  only  too  likely— and  that  Lotty  was  objecting  to  it,  if 
those  gentle  tones  of  remonstrance  could  be  called  objecting. 

At  last,  as  the  train  shot  through  a  station,  with  a  whir, 
like  the  rising  of  some  enormous  pheasant,  the  captain  observed 
aloud  :  "  Why,  that's  Twyford,  isn't  it  ?" 

Yes,''  answered  Litton  :  the  next  station,  I  believe,  is 
Reading." 

He  took  up  his  Bradshaw  to  see  whether  this  was  the  case  ; 
but  hardly  had  he  begun  to  peruse  it  before  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror :  "  Look  here  ;  Selwyn,  you  are  quite  wrong 
about  the  up-express :  it  does  not  start  from  Reading  for  the 
next  two  hours." 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Let's  look. — Well,  that's 
exceedingly  inconvenient.  I  can't  imagine  how  I  could  have 
made  such  a  mistake." 

"  The  only  thing  to  be  done,"  said  Walter,  moved  by  Lotty's 
white  and  frightened  face,  is  for  us  two  to  get  out  also,  and 
keep  this  young  lady  company  ;  our  time  is  no  object,  or  at 
least,  none  in  comparison  with  her  staying  at  the  station  for  so 
long  alone  

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,'^  interrupted  Lotty,  in  terrified  tones; 
"  but  what  am  I  to  do  about  papa  ?  I  shall  not  be  back  in 
London  till  eight  o'clock.  He  will  be  certain  to  find  it  all  out 
—0  dear,  0  dear  !  " 

^^He  will  be  quite  certain,  Lotty,"  said  Selwyn,  with  earnest 
gravity  ;  "  and  this  necessitates  the  step  to  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  you  all  along.  This  mischance  may  be 
turned  into  the  happiest  stroke  of  fortune,  if  you  will  only 
take  my  advice ;  and  such  an  opportunity  will  assuredly  never 
happen  again." 

"  0  Reggie,  but  I  dare  not.  Dear  papa  would  never  forgive 
me." 

"  He  will  not  forgive  you  for  coming  down  with  me  to  Read- 
ing and  going  back  again,  and  will  keep  a  very  tight  hand  on 
you  in  future,  you  may  be  sure,  Lotty  ;  but  he  will  forgive  you 
if  you  don't  go  back  at  all,  when  he  finds  there  is  no  use  in 
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being  in  a  passion,  since  the  mischief  is  done,  and  you  have  be- 
come my  wife/' 

Your  wife  !  "  exclaimed  Litton.  "  You  must  not  do  any- 
thing rash,  Selwyn." 

"  Rash  !  no,  quite  the  reverse,  my  good  fellow.  This  young 
lady  has  promised  to  marry  me  sooner  or  later  ;  that  has  been 
settled  long  ago,  but  her  father  will  not  consent  to  it.  He 
says  '  never  -/  so  it  is  no  more  disobedient  in  her  to  marry  me 
now  than  it  would  be  ten  years  hence.  By  this  lucky  piece  of 
imprudence,  she  will  have  already  offended  him  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  her  life  will  henceforth  be  made  a  burden  to  her  under 
his  roof.  She  can't  possibly  get  back,  you  see,  without  the 
most  tremendous  row ;  and  after  that,  there  would  be  the  other 
row,  when  we  were  married.  Now,  why  shouldn't  we  have 
the  two  rows  in  one,  and  get  it  over  for  good  and  all  !  When 
the  knot  is  once  tied,  the  old  gentleman,  perceiving  it  is  of  no 
use  to  anathematise  us,  is  all  the  more  likely  to  listen  to 
reason." 

•  ^  But  really,  Selwyn,  this  is  a  most  serious  step  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  my  dear  Litton,"  interrupted  the  captain  ; 
^4t's  the  most  important  step  in  the  world  just  now,  but  only 
to  two  people  in  it — to  her  and  to  me.  Lotty  is  of  age,  and 
can  judge  for  herself" 

To  this  speech,  so  significant  in  its  tone,  Walter  Litton  did 
not  know  what  to  reply.  The  affair  was  certainly  not  his  busi- 
ness, nor  did  any  valid  objections  to  Selwyn's  arguments  occi^r 
to  him,  save  one — namely,  that  the  young  lady  in  her  present 
position,  separated  from  those  who  had  the  right  to  give  her 
good  advice,  and  urged  by  one  whom  she  passionately  adored, 
was  not  a  free  agent. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  the  best,"  cried  Lotty,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  ' '  Oh,  why  was  I  so  foolish  as  to  get  into  the 
train  !  " 

Not  foolish,  darling,  only  so  fond,"  whispered  the  captain. 
"  You  acted  as  your  heart  dictated,  and  that  is  a  guide  to  which 
it  is  always  safe  to  trust.  So  far  from  regretting  your  posi- 
tion, you  should  rejoice  that  it  has  placed  the  happiness  within 
our  grasp  which  sooner  or  later  we  had  promised  ourselves. 
Life  is  too  short  for  such  procrastination." 
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"  Oh,  what  will  papa  say  ? "  sobbed  Lotty,  uncomforted  by 
this  philosophy,  but  at  the  same  time  obviously  giving  way  to 
the  Inevitable,  which  in  her  idea  was  Captain  Eeginald  Selwyn. 

"I  can  very  easily  guess,  my  darling,"  said  he,  smiling. 
*'  There  will  be  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  ;  burning  lava — 
some  very  strong  language  indeed — will  stream  forth  in  every 
direction,  and  overwhelm  the  solid  Duncombe  and  his  myrmi- 
dons. Then  after  a  while  there  will  be  silence  and  calm. 
The  crater  will  cease  to  agitate  itself ;  '  What's  done  can't  be 
undone/  it  will  sigh,  and  nobody  will  be  a  penny  the  worse." 

A  penny  the  worse,"  reiterated  Litton  softly  :     is  it  pos- 
sible he  is  calculating  upon  getting  money  with  her  1  "    All  his 
.  uncharitable  thoughts  regarding  his  friend  had  gathered  strength 
again  ;  he  could  not  forgive  him  for  taking  advantage  of  this 
girl's  love  and  isolation. 

What  will  Lily  say?"  sobbed  Lotty,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  the  whistle  sounded  shrilly,  to  proclaim  their  ap- 
proach to  the  station. 

"  She  will  say  how  lucky  dear  Lotty  is  to  have  married  the 
man  of  her  choice.  Shall  I  ever  have  the  like  good  fortune  ? 
And,  in  the  meantime,  being  the  kindest-hearted  girl  (save 
one)  in  the  whole  world,  she  will  employ  herself  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  your  father  and  ourselves.  Come,  dar- 
ling, the  time  is  come  for  your  final  decision;  be  firm,  be  cour- 
ageous- " 

*^  Selwyn,"  interrupted  Litton  abruptly,  "  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  been  forgotten  :  with  whom  is  this  young  lady  to  re- 
side until  you  can  procure  a  marriage-license  ?  Have  you  any 
female  relative  in  Cornwall  who  can  receive  her  ?  Otherwise, 
the  whole  plan  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground  ;  that  is  positively 
certain." 

"  You  are  as  right  as  the  Bank,"  said  the  captain  admiringly. 
"  What  a  stickler  you  are  for  the  proprieties ;  if  it  was  not  for 
your  beard,  you  would  make  a  most  excellent  chaperon  !  Why, 
of  course,  I  have  thought  of  a  home  for  Lotty  until  she  shall 
be  mine.  My  aunt  Sheldon  lives  at  Penaddon — that  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  Falmouth,  for  which  we  are  bound,  and  quite 

as  pretty  ;  you  will  fill  your  portfolio  there  just  as  well   " 

Never  mind  me,''  interrupted  Litton  impatiently.  "Good 
Heavens!  as  if  anything  signified  except /te.  But  are  yovi 
sure  of  her  getting  a  kind  reception,  a  welcome  1 " 
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"  Yes,  quite  sure,"  answered  the  captain  decisively.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  will  do  anything  for  me.  We  shall  be  married  from 
her  house  in  the  orthodox  manner ;  it  will  be  scarcely  an  elope- 
ment at  all.  See,  here  we  are  at  Eeading  ;  and  to  think  that 
my  own  darling  is  not  going  to  leave  me,  neither  now  nor 
ever !  " 

"0  dear!  O  dear!  what  will  poor  Lily  sayV  murmured 
Lotty,  nestling,  however,  close  to  her  Eeginald,  and  evidently 
quite  resolved  to  stay  there. 

"  Can  we  not  telegraph  to  her  ^  "  inquired  Litton  eagerly. 

"  What !  and  tell  her  where  we  have  gone  ?  "  cried  the  cap- 
tain.   "  That  would  be  madness  indeed." 

"  No,  no;  I  mean  to  relieve  her  mind ;  to  let  her  know  that 
her  sister  is  safe  and  well.  Otherwise,  they  will  think  she  has 
come  to  harm." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  Mr.  Litton,"  answered  Lotty  gratefully  ;  "  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  that." 

Litton  thinks  of  everything,"  said  the  captain  laughing  ; 
^'  he  ought  to  be  a  courier  to  a  large  family  travelling  on  the 
continent,  but  seriously  it  is  an  excellent  thought ;  and  as  I  am~ 
a  cripple,  and  I  daresay  Lotty  would  find  her  pretty  hand  shake 
a  bit  under  existing  circumstances,  you  shall  telegraph  for  us." 

"  Yes,  but  not  home,  Eeginald.  Lily  will  not  be  at  home 
until  five  o'clock ;  and  some  one  else  might  open  it ;  and  no 
one  must  tell  poor  papa,  but  Lily.  She  will  be  at  the  drawing- 
class  in  George  Street,  you  know." 

Quite  right.  Then  this  is  the  telegram,"  said  the  captain, 
dictating.  "  From  Lotty,  Birmingham  (that  will  put  them  far 
enough  off  the  scent),  to  Miss  Lilian  Brown,  Ladies'  College, 
George  Street. — I  have  gone  away  ivith  E.  S,  to  his  aunts  house. 
Your  sister  will  be  married  to-morrow.  That  will  prevent  the 
telegraph  clerk  from  taking  particular  notice,  as  he  would  do  if 
he  thought  we  were  a  runaway  couple,  and  at  the  same  time 
convince  them  that  all  interference  will  be  too  late.  Say  all 
you  can  for  her  to  her  father.  Her  dear  love  to  both  of  you.  That 
you  will  forgive  and  not  forget  her,  is  her  prayer.  Farewell. 
There  is  a  deal  more  than  the  twenty  words  there,  but  senti- 
ment is  always  expensive." 

The  message  had  been  written  while  the  train  was  slacken- 
ing speed,  and  now  they  had  reached  the  platform. 
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Litton  sprang  out  at  once  upon  his  mission,  which  he  had 
but  just  time  to  accomplish,  ere  the  engine  began  to  snort 
again. 

Some  fellows  wanted  to  get  in  here  while  you  were  away," 
observed  the  captain,  on  his  return  to  the  carriage  {  "  so  IVe 
got  the  guard  to  stick  an  engaged  board  over  the  window.  It 
combines  utility  and  truth,  you  see,  for  it  keeps  us  private,  and 
exactly  describes  the  mutual  relation  of  Lotty  and  myself. — 
Don^t  it,  Lotty  ? " 

The  captain  had  been  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  cool- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  DAUNTLESS  THREE.  • 

"^^^THERE  is  Penaddon?  "  asked  Litton,  when  the  train 
^^^f^  was  once  more  on  its  way.      I  mean,  how  far  is  it 
^      from  Fahnouth  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  a  good  step  :  when  I  said  a  few  miles,  I  rather 
underrated  the  distance.  I  should  think  it  was  twenty  miles. 
It  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Lizard." 

"  Then  there  is  no  railway,"  observed  the  other  curiously. 

"  No  ;  but  it  is  a  goodish  road,  though  hilly  ;  and  with  four 
horses  we  shall  spin  along  in  a  couple  of  hours.'^ 
Is  it  a  telegraph  station  1  " 

"  Yes,  there's  a  telegraph  ;  but  we  can't  go  by  that,^'  said  the 
captain  sharply. 

"  No  j  but  you  can  send  word  to  your  aunt  that  you  are 
coming.  That  you  must  certainly  do,  Selwyn,  for,  with  an 
hour's  stay  at  Plymouth  for  dinner,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end  at  earliest  before  one  in  the  morning ;  and  it 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  your  re- 
ception." 

"  Our  chaperon  is  always  right,  Lotty ;  he  shall  telegraph  at 
Swindon,"  said  the  captain  comfortingly,  for  the  news  that  they 
were  to  be  so  long  on  their  way  seemed  to  have  come  on  the 
poor  girl  quite  unexpectedly,  and  once  more  she  had  dissolved 
in  tears.  You  must  tell  my  aunt  the  state  of  the  case,  Lit- 
ton ;  ask  her  to  take  charge  of  Lotty,  and  also  to  secure  a 
couple  of  rooms  for  you  and  me  at  the  little  inn.  It's  just  the 
place  for  a  painter — covered  all  over  with  the  blossoms  of  a 
great  what-you-may-call-it — a  westeria — the  branches  of  which 
keep  it  from  tumbling  to  pieces,  and  looking  on  to  the  old 
castle." 

^'  I  hope  there  are  not  many  people  at  Penaddon.  It  is  not  a 
gay  place,  is  it,  Reginald  ? "  asked  Lotty,  tearfully. 
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Gay  !  No,  my  darling,"  replied  the  captain  laughing.  "  My 
Aunt  Sheldon  complains  that  she  is  buried  alive  there.  There 
is  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  within  five  miles." 
"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  castle." 

Yes ;  but  it  has  no  roof  to  it.  It  is  a  Eoman  ruin.  Even 
the  church  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  half  of  it  into  the  sea. 
There  is  another  church,  however,  built  judiciously  more  in- 
land, in  which  marriage  services  are  no  doubt  performed  upon 
occasion.'* 

What  will  your  aunt  think  of  my  coming  down  like  this, 
Eeggie  ? " 

"  What  will  papa  think  ?  What  will  Lily  think  1  What 
will  your  aunt  think  ? "  mimicked  the  captain.  "  Why,  my  dear 
Lotty,  you  seem  bent  on  collecting  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
family.  As  for  Aunt  Sheldon,  I  promise  you  she  will  think  no 
worse  of  you  for  this  little  escapade,  but  rather  the  better,  for 
she  made  a  runaway  match  of  it  herself — and  not  so  very  long 
ago  neither." 

Here  Litton  looked  up  quickly ;  his  friend's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Lotty,  but  the  captain's  foot  came  in  significant  con- 
tact with  his  own,  and  gave  it  a  warning  pressure. 

"  There  is  something  wrong  about  Selwyn's  aunt,"  thought 
Walter.  "  Sheldon,  Sheldon  I  surely  I  have  heard  that  name 
before ; "  and  presently  he  remembered  where  he  had  heard 
it.  Mrs.  Sheldon  might  have  made  a  runaway  match,  but  that 
was  not  the  incident  in  her  married  life  which  occurred  to  his 
memory.  He  recollected  her  name  as  having  appeared  in  the 
Divorce  Court  in  connection  with  a  "judicial  separation."  She 
had  applied  for  it  herself  and  obtained  it;  but  still  there  had 
been  circumstances  he  did  not  remember  what,  but  which  had 
made  an  impression  on  him  not  to  her  advantage.  She  was 
hot  the  sort  of  woman  at  all  events  to  whose  house  to  bring  a 
young  girl  whose  conduct  required  an  advocate  who  should  her- 
self be  above  the  suspicion  of  a  stain.  It  was  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  objections  now,  even  if  one  could  ever  have 
been  made  on  such  a  ground.  Sixty  miles  were  already  put 
between  Lotty  and  her  home ;  an  hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
which  had  placed  her  old  life  and  her  new  irrevocably  apart. 
A  less  time  suffices  to  do  as  much  for  many  of  us.  A  word 
spoken  in  the  heat  of  hate;  a  look  given — nay,  suffered  to 
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escape — in  the  ardour  of  love,  is  often  a  Good-bye  to  all  our 
Past,  and  on  its  ruins  Life  begins  once  more. 

From  Swindon,    the  chaperon,"  as  the  captain  had  christ- 
ened Walter,  and  as  Lotty  herself  now  also  termed  him  (for 
she  was  fast  recovering  from  her  apprehensions  and  anxieties), 
Litton  telegraphed  to  Penaddon,  and,  when  they  reached 
Exeter,  to  Falmouth  also,  to  order  the  carriage  and  posters  to 
meet  them  at  the  station,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost. 
He  did  not  tell  his  companions  of  his  having  taken  this  latter 
precaution,  since  it  would  only  have  aroused  the  captain's 
mirth ;  but,  to  Walter,  everything  that  seemed  likely  to  con- 
duce to  Lotty 's  comfort  was  of  importance,  and  he  was  quite 
content  to  do  her  service  without  acknowledgment.  It  was  he, 
of  course,  since  his  friend  was  incapacitated  by  reason  of  his 
honourable  wounds,  who  procured  Lotty  her  railway  ticket, 
provided  them  with  refreshments,  and  ordered  their  dinner  at 
the  inn  at  Plymouth.    In  fact,  as  Reginald  subsequently  ob- 
served, it  was  Walter  who  did  the     billing,"  and  he  the 
"  cooing  "  throughout  that  journey.  The  former  duty  required 
no  little  adroitness  to  avert  public  attention  from  Lotty,  for, 
despite  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  independence  of  the  sex, 
it  is  still  unusual  for  a  youug  lady  to  travel  with  two  young 
gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  are  related  to  her,  in  an  ^*  en- 
gaged "  smoking-carriage.    The  interest  of  the  passengers,  who 
liad  somehow  or  other  become  cognisant  of  this  social  anomaly 
in  their  midst,  was  greatly  excited  by  it,  and  most  of  them,  as 
they  got  out  at  their  various  destinations,  would  stroll  up  the 
platform  to  steal  a  look  at    the  dauntless  three, as  the  cap- 
tain himself  styled  themselves.    On  these  occasions,  not  only 
did  Walter  confront  the  intruders  with  indignant  countenance, 
and  every  hair  in  his  beard  bristling  defiance  at  one  side- 
window,  but  he  built  up  on  the  other  an  eidolon,  made  of  his 
own  and  the  captain's  surplus  travelling  gear,  to  obscure  the 
"  view.    At  Plymouth,  too,  he  preceded  them  to  the  inn,  and 
bespoke  a  private  room  for  the  little  party,  whereby  he  obtained 
a  fleeting  reputation  of  being  Lotty's  husband.    The  waiter's 
powers  of  observation  were  not  so  keen  as  those  of  the  cham- 
bermaid, who  remarked  at  once  that  Lotty  wore  no  wedding- 
ring,  and  built  up  a  little  romance  upon  the  circumstance,  the 
heroine  of  which  (as  often  happens  in  romances)  was,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
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Whether  anything  of  this  was  guessed  by  Lotty,  or  that  she 
had  been  made  to  feel  in  any  other  way  the  embarrassment  of 
her  position,  it  is  certain,  that  so  far  from  being  invigorated 
by  her  meal,  her  spirits  had  deserted  her  when  she  entered  the 
train  again  ;  and  as  dusk  came  on,  the  doubt  of  a  welcome  from 
Mrs.  Sheldon  J  and  the  certainty  of  the  unhappiness  that  she  had 
by  this  time  inflicted  on  those  at  home,  oppressed  her  mind  in 
spite  of  her  Reginald's  efforts  to  enliven  the  way. 

Stare,  my  darling,  of  course  the  people  stare,"  he  would 
explain  in  mitigation  of  her  discomfort;  but  it  is  only  with 
admiration.  They  see  a  Crimean  hero  and  his  sister — that  is, 
a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  attendance  upon  him~also  a  young  sur- 
geon rising  fast  in  reputation,  but  who  has  sacrificed  his  pro- 
fessional prospects  for  the  time,  in  order  to  accompany  his 
friend  to  a  warmer  climate.  It  is  quite  an  idyll  of  Hospital 
life."  As  for  the  perturbation  produced  in  the  Brown  family, 
the  gallant  captain  was  sublimely  indifferent  to  it ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  reception  they  were  likely  to  get  at  Penaddon, 
his  knowledge  of  his  aunt's  character,  and  of  her  liking  for 
himself,  perhaps  made  him  confident  of  a  welcome.  At  all 
events,  his  stoicism  only  once  broke  down,  which  happened  on 
their  arrival  at  Falmouth,  where,  in  addition  to  the  carriage- 
and-four  bespoken  by  Litton,  they  found  a  considerable  crowd 
attracted  by  that  phenomenon. 

Well,  I  must  say  you  have  advertised  us  pretty  completely,'* 
was  Reginald's  only  acknowledgment  of  his  friend's  fore- 
tho'jght.  And  certainly  remarks  of  the  bystanders  were  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  irritate  an  invalid.  That  the  four  horses 
were  ordered  for  an  elopement,  the  natives,  it  seemed,  had 
made  up  their  minds,  and  from  that  stand-point  not  even  the 
presence  of  a  third  person  could  move  them.  They  only  adap- 
ted their  old  theory  (as  men  will)  to  suit  the  unexpected  fact, 
and  exclaimed  admiringly,  "  Why,  if  she  aint  a  running  with 
two  of  'em  ! " 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  melancholy  indeed ;  for,  how- 
ever pleasant  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  found  it  in  his  time  to 
travel  by  post,  he  had  no  experience  of  what  it  is  after  one  has 
already  come  some  three  hundred  miles  by  railway  ;  it  rained 
unceasingly,  too,  for  the  first  hour,  so  that,  though  the  moon 
was  at  her  full,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  from  the  windows 
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of  the  carriage,  and  when  it  grew  clear  the  country  was  no 
longer  picturesque.  They  had  no  more,  it  is  true,  to  toil  like 
Sisyphus  up  one  hill-side  only  to  descend  another,  but  their 
way  lay  over  bleak  and  barren  moors,  swept  by  a  wind  that 
seemed  resolute  to  oppose  their  passage,  and  in  whose  hiss  and 
moan  poor  Lotty,  though  her  hand  was  clasped  in  Reginald's, 
heard  many  a  warning  and  remonstrant  voice.  At  last  there 
fell  upon  their  ears  that  sound,  which  has  no  other  like  to  it 
in  nature,  the  roaring  of  an  angry  sea ;  and  the  captain  let 
down  the  window,  and  bade  Lotty  look  out.  Around  them 
and  before  them,  for  they  were  on  a  high-set  promontory,  spread 
the  moonlit  sea,  wild  and  white  with  wrath  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  and  beneath  them  a  spectral  ruin. 

"  That  is  Penaddon  Castle,  Lotty,  in  which,  as  you  may  ob- 
serve for  yourself,  no  county  family  resides  at  present.  The 
light  down  yonder  is  from  the  Hall,  which  shews  that  hospita- 
ble preparation  has  been  made  for  your  reception.  The  scene 
looks  a  little  ghastly  by  this  light  ]  but,  to-morrow^,  you  will 
own  that  you  never  saw  a  prettier  place,  or  one,  I  hope,  in 
which  you  were  so  happy ; and,  utterly  ignoring  Walter's 
presence,  who  knew  not  where  to  look,  he  kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ARRIVAL. 


HE  carriage  here  began  rapidly  to  descend,  and  passing 
under  a  gateway,  and  through  a  wilderness  of  shrubs 
and  laurels,  drew  up  before  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 


Litton  knew,  of  course,  that  they  had  stopped  at  the  front- 
door of  the  Hall,  and  was  all  anxiety  to  note  how  his  com- 
panions were  received.  His  quick  eye  had  observed,  even  in 
that  uncertain  light,  that  the  gateway  was  not  only  old,  but 
crumbling  to  its  fall ;  that  the  shrubbery  shewed  no  tokens  of 
the  gardener's  care  ;  and  that  the  steps  were  chipped  and 
broken.  The  whole  place  was  evidently  poverty-stricken  ]  but 
it  was  not  poverty — just  then — that  he  feared  upon  Lotty's 
account.  He  was  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  guardian  Selwyn 
had  provided  for  her  in  his  aunt.  The  door  opened,  and  an 
old  man-servant  appeared,  and  came  slowly  down  the  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  stood  a  tall  dark 
woman,  gazing  at  them  intently. 

That's  my  aunt,"  whispered  the  captain,  jumping  out  and 
running  up  to  her.  She  did  not  move  towards  him  a  hair- 
breadth, nor  even  hold  out  her  hand.  Then  a  question  and 
answ^er  were,  as  it  seemed,  rapidly  exchanged — and,  to  Walter's 
extreme  relief,  a  smile  broke  out  upon  the  hostess's  face,  and 
she  came  swiftly  down  to  the  carriage-door.  She  was  only 
just  in  time,  for  poor  Lotty,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  shame, 
had  almost  fainted  away  :  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs  Shel- 
don was  about  to  refuse  her  admittance. 

What  a  journey  you  have  had,  my  dear,  and  how  tired 
you  must  be  !  "  were  that  lady's  first  words,  uttered  in  a  sweet 
and  sympathetic,  though,  as  it  seemed  to  Walter,  a  somewhat 
affected  tone.      However,  you  have  reached  home  at  last." 

She  held  our  her  arms,  gracefully,  almost  theatrically,  in 
welcome,  and  Lotty  fairly  threw  herself  into  them,  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  had  not  known  till  then  how  much,  how  very 
much,  she  stood  in  need  of  womanly  countenance  and  succour. 
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"  Welcome  to  Penaddon,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  this 
time,  as  it  seemed,  with  genuine  tenderness, — "  And  welcome 
to  you,  sir,"  added  she,  to  Walter,  extending  to  him  graciously 
her  unoccupied  hand.  The  ;pose  of  her  tall,  well-rounded  figure 
was  magnificent,  nor  did  she  seem  at  all  embarrassed  by  the 
weeping  girl  who  hung  upon  her  shoulder. — Who  is  this 
gentleman,  Reginald  ?  You  have  not  introduced  us,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  Walter. 

Oh,  it's  only  our  courier." 

^'  Your  courier  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheldon  indignantly. 

"  Yes  ;  our  courier,  our  chaperon,  our  gooseberry-picker,  our 
all.— Is  he  not,  Lotty      Mr.  Walter  Litton." 

Even  Lotty  could  not  refrain  from  laughing — though,  truth 
to  say,  it  was  in  a  half-hysterical  way  ;  and  Mrs.  Sheldon,  not 
uninfluenced,  perhaps,  by  Walter's  comely  looks,  took  her 
nephew's  mischievous  joke  in  high  good-humour.  As  she  led 
the  way  from  the  hall  into  the  dining-room,  with  Lotty  on  her 
arm,  Walter  could  not  help  remarking  how  like  aunt  and 
nephew  were  :  the  lean  fine-featured  face,  the  bright  but  some- 
what unsympathetic  eyes,  the  hard  yet  mobile  mouth,  were 
common  to  both  ;  and  if  the  woman  was  not  so  handsome  for 
a  woman  as  the  man  was  for  a  man,  it  was  only  because  time 
had  laid  its  inexorable  finger  on  the  former's  charms.  She  was 
still  young — that  is,  for  a  married  woman—  not  more  than 
five-and-thirty  at  the  most ;  but  there  were  lines  about  her 
face  which  spoke  of  trouble  past  and  present ;  and  now  and 
again  her  mouth  would  shape  itself,  as  it  seemed  unconsciously, 
into  a  painful  smile. 

Her  manners  were  perfect,  however,  and  the  tact  with  which 
she  ignored  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  all  were  placed, 
was  worthy  of  Talleyrand. 

I  have  provided  nothing,  Eeginald,  but  tea  and  coffee  and 
cold  chicken,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  table,  which  was  laid 
for  supper,  "  because  I  knew  that  this  dear  girl  of  yours  would 
have  no  relish  for  a  heavier  meal.  What  she  wants  more  than 
anything  else  are  rest  and  quiet ;  and  as  for  you  two  gentle- 
men, you  will  find  fare  more  suited  to  your  taste  at  the  inn. 
You  will  think  me  very  inhospitable,  I  fear,  Mr.  Litton, 
but  " 
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I  think  you  very  wise,  madam,"  interrupted  Walter 
earnestly.  In  my  opinion,  Selwyn  and  myself  ought  to  be 
off  to  our  quarters  at  once.  We  must  have  kept  up  the  good 
people  at  the  inn  already  long  past  their  usual  time." 

0  bother  the  good  people  at  the  inn ! "  said  the  captain 
disdainfully,  as  he  helped  Lotty  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

Yes  ;  and  that  is  just  what  you  will  do,  Eeginald,  if  you 
don^t  get  there  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning/'  rejoined  his 
hostess.  Moreover,  the  later  you  arrive,  the  greater  will  be 
their  surprise,  and  the  more  they'll  talk  about  the  matter  ;  and 
for  the  present,  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should  not  talk 
about  it.  I  have  sent  my  ow^n  maid  to  bed,  lest  the  spectacle 
of  a  young  lady's  advent  without  so  much  as  a  hand-bag  in  the 
way  of  luggage,  should  stimulate  her  curiosity.  The  idea  " — 
here  she  turned  to  Lotty — *^of  your  travelling  about  the 
country,  my  dear,  with  two  portmanteaus  warranted  solid 
leather,  and  a  couple  of  hat-boxes,  is  something  too  ridiculous. 
— You  can't  touch  a  bit,  you  think  ?  Well,  of  course,  you 
can%  while  this  veteran  from  the  wars,  of  whom  you  must 
have  got  thoroughly  tired  by  this  time,  stands  sentry  over  you 
in  that  way. — Come,  sir ;  you  are  an  invalid  yourself,  and  must 
not  keep  late  hours.  Bid  her  good-night,  and  be  off  to  your 
inn." 

Eeginald  said  his  "  good-bye  "  to  Lotty  accordingly — a  very 
decorous  one,  and  then  Walter  offered  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  she 
softly.  The  words,  and  still  more  the  tone,  thrilled  through 
him  with  a  strange  pain.  How  beautiful  she  looked,  and  yet 
how  pitiful ;  far  from  her  home  and  all,  save  one,  that  loved 
her.  No  j  there  was  a  second  person,  who  did  not  indeed  love 
her,  because  she  was  plighted  to  another,  but  who  had  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  her  interest ;  one  whom  her  very 
sighs  had  troubled,  and  whom  her  tears  had  smitten  like  drops 
of  molten  lead.  Would  it  ever  be  his  future,  he  wondered,  to 
be  loved,  as  his  friend  was,  and  by  such  a  paragon  ?  No,  alas  ; 
for  there  could  be  no  two  Lotties  in  the  world. 

Good-night,  Mr.  Courier."  It  was  his  hostess  who  was 
addressing  him  for  the  second  time,  and  with  that  pinched 
smile  about  her  lips  which  is  the  outward  sign  of  woman's 
cynicism.      Why,  you  seem  to  take  parting  from  your  charge 
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almost  as  much  to  heart  as  Reginald  himself.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  the  angel  commissioned  to  turn  you  both  out  of  Paradise." 

You  look  like  the  angel,"  observed  the  captain  gallantly, 
"  and  I  leave  my  Lotty  with  confidence  under  your  fostering 
wings.    Good-night. ' ' 

**^Good-night,  irreverent  boy  ;  and  remember,  we  do  not  re- 
ceive company  to-morrow  morning  before  eleven  o'clock,  at 
earliest.  This  poor  child  is  utterly  done  up,"  she  added  in  a 
whisper  :  girls  took  to  elopements  in  my  time  very  differ- 
ently.'^ 

"  Like  ducklings  to  water,  eh  ! "  laughed  the  captain. 

"  Go  away,  sir  ;  for  shame  !    Good-night,  Mr.  Courier." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Litton,"  said  Selwyn,  when  they  had  re- 
entered the  carriage,  and  it  was  moving  rapidly  towards  the 
inn  ;     you've  regularly  *  fetched'  Aunt  Sheldon.^' 
Fetched  your  aunt  Sheldon  ?  " 

"  Yes  ,  made  a  conquest  of  her,  man,  I  mean.  If  you  had  not 
been  with  us,  I  doubt  if  she  would  have  been  half  as  civil." 

Upon  my  life,  Selwyn,  I  thought  she  was  not  going  to  be 
civil  at  all,  when  you  first  spoke  to  her  on  the  steps.  What 
cake  did  you  throw  to  Kerberus  that  made  things  at  once  so 
pleasant  1    She  knew  you  had  eloped,  of  course  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  didn't  know  with  whom." 

"  But  you  couldn't  have  explained  everything  in  that  quarter 
of  a  minute — who  the  young  lady  was,  and  all  that  ? '' 

"  Oh,  she  knew  about  Lotty  well  enough  ;  but  she  was  not 
certain  that  it  was  Lotty." 

But  who  else  could  it  have  been  !  "  inquired  Walter,  aghast. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  laughed  the  captain ;  "  nor  more 
did  she.  That  was  her  little  difficulty.  She  never  would  have 
countenanced  the  affair,  you  see,  unless  she  had  approved  of  my 
choice,  for  material  reasons.  She  has  a  very  sharp  eye  to  the 
main  chance — has  Aunt  Sheldon.  By-the-bye,  I  never  call  her 
aunt,  nor  must  you  hint  at  my  being  her  nephew.  Her  little 
weakness  is  to  belong  to  the  rising  generation,  not  to  the  elder 
one.  And,  indeed,  there  are  not  so  many  years  between  us, 
though  she  is  scarcely  in  her  premiere  jeunesse.^' 

Litton  remained  silent ;  he  was  stricken  dumb  by  the  thought 
of  the  risk  that  Lotty' s  reputation  had  incurred  ;  of  the  chance 
however  small,  that  had  existed  of  her  finding  the  doors  of 
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Penaddon  Hall  closed  against  her.  From  one  point  of  view, 
indeed,  now  that  all  had  turned  out  right,  this  was  satisfactory, 
since  it  shewed  that  Mrs.  Sheldon  did  draw  the  line  of  propriety 
somewhere.  But  what  a  hard  and  fast  line  it  was !  What 
misery  and  disgrace  might  have  resulted  from  this  woman's 

No  !  "  And  she  looked  quite  capable  of  saying  No''  upon 
occasion,  and  of  sticking  to  it.  That  hint  about  "  material 
reasons"  too,  jarred  upon  the  young  painter's  ear.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Lotty's  expectations— the  fact,  that  is,  of  her  being  a 
rich  man's  daughter — were  known  of  old  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  ;  had 
probably  been  debated  between  herself  and  Selwyn  ;  and  again 
the  suspicion,  he  had  more  than  once  entertained  that  day, 
flashed  on  him,  that  the  whole  affair  in  which  he  had  himself 
played  so  prominent  though  involuntary  a  part,  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  momentary  impulse,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  but  was  de- 
signed by  the  captain  from  the  first.  And  yet,  that  could 
hardly  have  been,  unless  Lotty  had  been  a  party  to  it  ;  and 
Walter  could  never,  never  believe  that.  It  was  impossible  that 
that  touching  conflict  between  Love  and  Duty,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  that  maidenly  hesitation,  those  regretful  tears, 
could  have  been  acted  by  any  girl ;  and  above  ?J1,  it  was  impos- 
sible— he  would  stake  his  life  upon  it — that  this  particular  one 
could  have  stooped  to  such  deception.  Lotty  was  simplicity 
itself,  and  but  that  her  tenderness  for  her  lover  outweighed  all 
other  considerations,  the  very  last  girl  in  the  world  to  have 
made  what  the  vulgar  call  a  runaway  match.  How  shocking, 
how  cruel,  would  be  the  verdict  passed  even  now  upon  this 
sweet  innocent  creature,  for  that  indiscretion  ;  and  once  more 
he  shuddered  to  think  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  Mrs. 
Sheldon  refused  her  countenance  to  her.  He  felt  as  though  he 
could  have  laid  down  his  life,  if  that  might  have  shielded  her 
from  the  breath  of  evil  report,  for  those  gracious  words  of  part- 
ing still  rang  in  his  tingling  ears ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness,  Mr.  Litton,"  seemed  to  have  paid  him,  as  it  were,  in 
advance,  for  any  sacrifice. 

Oh,  great  and  wonderful  is  the  power  of  woman's  beauty 
over  the  heart  of  man  !  Old  or  young,  married  or  single — for 
though  it  blooms  not  for  ourselves,  it  is  still  passing  sweet — we 
all  alike  acknowledge  its  sway.  Man  has  no  social  gift  to  com- 
pare with  it ;  for  man's  comeliness  is  not  in  woman's  eyes,  what 
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woman's  comeliness  is  in  man's.  A  young  girl  who  is  beautiful 
is  a  princess,  to  whom  the  knee  of  every  male  is  bowed  in  alle- 
giance, either  openly  or  in  secret  ;  and  those  who  affect  to  be 
indifferent  to  her,  are  often  her  most  abject  slaves.  It  is  but 
skin  deep,  this  beauty,  we  are  told  ;  but  what  more  is  majesty  1 
It  must  fail  and  fade — that  is  also  true,  alas — but  while  it  lasts 
no  matter  though  it  be  in  the  humblest,  what  potentialities — 
what  possibilities  abide  in  it  !  Think  of  that,  my  friends,  when 
you  are  about  to  sneer  at  her  in  whom  it  is  fading  :  who  feels 
the  power  she  once  weilded  slipping  from  her  passionate  clutch, 
who  cries  with  Arthur,  "  Authority  deserts  the  dying  king,'* 
and  yet  who  must  needs  live,  and  behold  others  usurp  her 
place  ;  think,  I  say,  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  woman  who  has 
staked  all  upon  those  fading  charms,  and  has  lost,  since  she  has 
failed  to  win,  and  pity  her. 

Here  is  the  Wheatsheaf  d^t  last,"  exclaimed  Selwyn,  as  the 
carriage  stopped,  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  jolly  inn  "  By 
the  adjective  ^' jolly  "  the  captain  was  wont  to  describe  any- 
thing that  was  good  of  its  kind — a  jolly  girl,  a  jolly  row,  a  jolly 
lobster — but  in  this  particular  case  he  used  it  in  an  artistic 
sense. 

The  JVheatsheaf  was  undeniably  picturesque.  So  entirely  had 
the  plant  of  which  he  had  spoken  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
edifice  with  its  spreading  branches,  that  it  looked  more  like  a 
house  in  a  tree,  than  a  dwelling  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
The  purple  blossoms,  that  covered  it  as  thickly  as  peaches  grow 
on  a  sunny  wall,  had  a  beautiful  though  weird  effect  in  the 
moonlight  ;  and  so  protected  was  the  nook  in  which  the 
little  inn  was  situated,  that  not  a  blossom  stirred,  though  the 
wind  could  be  heard  still  roaring  in  the  moor  above,  almost  as 
fiercely  as  the  waves  beat  upon  the  neighbouring  shore.  The 
house  stood  with  its  back  to  the  spot  upon  which  frowned  the 
old  Roman  ruin,  gaunt  and  straggling  ;  and  to  the  left  of  it,  at 
a  slightly  lower  level,  was  dimly  seen  another  edifice,  also  in 
decay — the  church  which  had  succumbed  to  the  encroaching 
sea. 

The  visitors  were  ushered  to  their  apartments — small  and 
plainly  furnished  rooms  enough,  but  of  exquisite  cleanliness — 
and  presently  came  down  to  supper,  for  which  they  by  no 
means  manifested  the  disrelish  which  their  fair  companion  had 
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shewn.  When  the  table  had  been  cleared,  and  the  waiter  dis- 
missed to  his  long-wished-for  bed,  the  two  young  men  sat  over 
their  tobacco — the  captain,  as  before,  smoking  his  cigar,  the 
painter  his  pipe — and  discussed  the  day's  events,  with  which 
the  former  expressed  himself  as  more  than  satisfied. 

"  If  my  dear  Lotty  has  a  fault,"  said  he,  complacently,  it 
is  indecision,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  circumstances  have 
thus  decided  /or  her.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  be  married  ;  and 
even  as  it  is,  matters  have  gone  too  far,  thank  goodness,  for  any 
interference  of  her  family  with  her  happiness.  If  '  Napoleon 
in  person,'  as  the  war  histories  magnificently  put  it,  should 
descend  upon  us — if  old  Brown  himself  should  come  to  Penad- 
don,  she  would  now  become  Mrs.  Selwyn  in  despite  of  him.  This 
is  very  tolerable  sherry  to  find  at  such  an  Ultima  Thule.  Let 
us  drink  the  old  curmudgeon's  health,  and  a  speedy  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  ofispring." 

By  all  means,  my  dear  Selwyn,"  said  Walter,  filling  his 
glass.  "  But  suppose  he  refuses  to  be  reconciled,  and  disin- 
herits her  1 " 

**Let  us  hope  better  things,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  I  do  hope  them,  most  sincerely,  most  warmly,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  but  one  must  not  shut  one's  eyes  to  what  may  happen, 
merely  because  it  is  very  unpleasant.  It  is  much  better  to 
look  the  worst  in  the  face — while  there  is  yet  time  to  avert 
the  worst." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Litton,"  said  the  captain,  speak- 
ing with  the  unnecessary  distinctness  which  suggests  that  par- 
ticular state  of  mind  which  ladies  call  temper."  "  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  my  re- 
tracing this  step.  If  I  were  inclined  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
on  my  own  account — to  sacrifice,  that  is,  my  own  happiness  to 
this  old  man's  will,  to  forego  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  and 
once  more  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  to  him — I 
say,  if  I  were  inclined  to  humiliate  myself  to  that  extent  (which 
is  not  to  be  thought  of),  still,  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question 
that  Lotty  can  return  to  her  home,  after  what  has  taken  place 
to-day,  unless  as  my  wife." 

^*But  can  you  maintain  her  as  your  wife — that  is,  as  your 
wife  ought  to  be  maintained,  my  good  fellow  ?  We  are  very 
old  friends,  you  and  I,  Reginald  :  you  cannot  imagine  that  I 
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have  anything  but  your  own  interest,  and  that  of  your  destined 
bride's,  at  heart.  I  know  your  circumstances.  The  question 
is  :  How  are  you  to  live  ?  " 

"  That  is  OUT  look-out — or  at  least  mine,  my  good  friend. 
And,  at  all  events,  the  question — though  I  grant  it  is  a  perti- 
nent one — comes  a  little  late." 

"  That  is  true,  Selwyn.  All  that  I  meant  was,  would  it  not 
be  easier  to  conciliate  your  future  father-in-law  before  you  have 
absolutely  set  him  at  defiance  ?  His  daughter  is  at  your  aunt's 
house — the  match  is  so  far  countenanced  by  your  family  :  is 
not  that  a  vantage-ground  from  which  you  could  treat  with  this 
old  gentleman  with  a  better  grace,  than  after  having  utterly 
cast  off  his  authority  ?  Consider,  too,  with  how  much  lighter 
a  heart,  with  what  an  infinite  increase  of  happiness,  the  girl  of 
your  choice  would  go  to  the  altar,  could  this  cloud  of  parental 
displeasure  be  dispelled  beforehand  ?  " 

No,  Litton,"  returned  the  other  positively;  "  you  don't 
know  this  old  fellow  as  I  do.  He  is  as  hard  as  nails,  where  he 
can  be  hard ;  but  he  has  sufficient  common-sense,  I  think,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job — which  is  the  term  he  will  no 
doubt  apply  to  my  becoming  his  son-in-law.  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  better  bargain  with  him  when  I  possess  that  locus  standi, 
and  I  mean  to  have  it.  Of  course,  the  present  position  is  very 
unpleasant  for  us  all  round.  People  will  say  hard  things  even 
of  yourself,  to  whose  friendly  help  we  are  both  so  much  in- 
debted, for  having  '  aided  and  abetted '  this  young  lady  to  leave 
the  paternal  roof.  You  will  be  like  the  second  in  a  duel,  who 
gets  all  the  odium,  and  none  of  the  glory." 

^^Oh,  nevermind  m^,"  said  Walter  impatiently.  ^'I  was 
thinking  of  somebody  else.  I  was  thinking,"  added  he  hastily, 
his  face  growing  crimson  as  he  spoke  one  of  the  few  falsehoods 
his  lips  had  ever  uttered,  "  of  your  aunt,  who  will  certainly 
come  in  for  her  share  of  discredit." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  aunt,"  returned  the  captain  contempt- 
uously. "  Beatty  Sheldon  (her  name  is  Beatrice)  is  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  censure  of  society,  and  cares  about  it  as  little  as 
any  one  I  know.  She  is  a  real  good  plucked  one,  whatever  her 
faults,  and  not  likely  to  give  way  to  clamour.  By  J ove,  I  wish 
we  had  her  at  the  Horse  Guards,  instead  of  some  other  old 
women  I  could  mention." 
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Walter  sighed,  and  took  up  his  bed-candle  ;  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  he  knew.  Whatever  slender  hope  he  might 
have  entertained  of  inducing  his  friend  to  make  an  effort,  even 
now,  to  gain  his  intended  father-in-law's  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage, and  therewith  some  provision,  however  small,  for  Lotty's 
future,  had  utterly  died  away.  What  Selwyn  had  hinted,  too, 
of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  past  was  not  calculated  to  dispel  his  doubts 
as  to  the  suitability  of  that  lady  for  a  young  girl's  chaperon,  in 
the  present  circumstances.  He  regretted  much  that  his  acci- 
dental companionship  with  the  captain  had  made  him  an  in- 
voluntary actor  in  that  day's  doings  ;  but  not,  as  he  had  truly 
said,  from  any  apprehension  of  what  the  world  might  say  of 
them  or  of  him  :  he  regretted  it  because  he  had  seen  Lotty— 
the  brightest  fairest  sight  that  his  eyes  had  ever  lit  upon,  her 
face  the  sweetest  his  painter's  fancy  had  ever  pictured,  her  voice 
the  tenderest  his  ears  had  heard.  He  regretted  it  because  he 
had  seen  Lotty,  yet  was  forbidden  by  cruel  Fate  to  love  her, 
because  she  was  the  betrothed  of  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PENADDON. 

N  spite  of  his  long  travel  of  the  previous  day,  Walter  Lit- 
ton was  up  betimes  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Penaddon.  Not  so  the  captain,  who,  since  the  sight  of 
his  destined  bride  had  been  forbidden  to  him  till  eleven  o'clock, 
thought  himself  justified  in  indulging  in  one  of  his  favourite 
weaknesses— that  of  rising  late.  He  was  not  a  man  to  set  a 
fancy  value  upon  his  time  under  any  circumstances,  nor  had  he 
much  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  never  so  charming, 
fresh,  and  inspiring  as  when  the  day  is  young.  Litton,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ordinarily  much  impressed  by  them  ;  and  never 
had  a  fairer  scene  awaited  him  than  that  which  met  his  eyes 
when,  having  unfastened  the  door  of  the  JVheatsheaf  with  his 
own  hands  (for  no  one  in  the  house  was  yet  stirring  but  him- 
self), he  stood  in  the  roadway,  which,  at  a  few  paces  from  the 
inn,  was  lost  in  the  shelving  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  The  tiny 
waves  were  lapping  softly  upon  it,  for  the  storm  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  spent  itself,  and  the  gulls,  which  it  had  blown 
about  like  foam,  were  sliding  noiselessly  through  the  sunny  air. 
To  the  north  and  east  lay  the  illimitable  ocean ;  but  southward, 
the  view  was  interrupted  by  a  small  projecting  promontory, 
upon  which,  and  not  on  the  shore,  as  he  had  imagined,  from 
his  friend's  description,  stood  the  ruined  church.  The  sea,  in- 
deed, had  encroached  upon  it,  and  in  a  manner  swallowed  it 
up  ;  but  this  had  been  effected  by  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  cliff  on  which  it  had  been  built.  The  Romans,  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  those  whose  devout  hands  had  raised  the 
church,  had  placed  their  edifice,  half-castle,  half-camp,  upon 
much  higher  ground,  where  it  still  bade  defiance  to  all  assaults, 
even  those  of  Time  itself.  The  two  together  offered  in  their 
decay  as  picturesque  a  spectacle  as  could  well  be  imagined.  A 
winding  road,  itself  broken  and  jagged  on  the  side  towards  the 
hungry  sea,  and  already  unsafe  for  wheeled  conveyances,  led  up 
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to  the  more  modern  ruin  ;  but  the  other  stood  in  a  cornfield, 
approachable  only  by  a  narrow  path  through  the  standing  grain. 
The  uses  of  the  castle,  wrapped  around  in  its  mantle  of  ivy,  and 
with  many  a  leafy  shrub  growing  from  the  interstices  of  its 
huge  walls,  in  which  the  dust  of  centuries  had  accumulated, 
were  wholly  fled ;  the  fosse,  which  had  once  formed  its  exter- 
nal defence,  was  filled  with  earth ;  the  watch-tower,  on  which 
its  sentinels  had  been  posted,  was  unapproachable,  for  the  steps 
that  had  led  to  it  were  fallen  away ;  it  needed  a  scholar  even  to 
guess  at  what  had  been  the  design  of  those  massive  outlines, 
which  had  once  sheltered  the  soldiers  of  Caesar.  The  church, 
on  the  contrary,  if  for  fewer  folk  than  of  old,  kept  its  uses  still. 
Just  as  there  are  men  and  women,  in  whom,  in  youth,  there  was 
seen  by  their  contemporaries  little  to  admire  above  their  fellows, 
but  who,  when  age  approaches,  are  clothed  in  reverence  to  the 
eyes  of  a  later  generation,  so  was  this  sacred  ruin — now  that 
the  voices  of  its  preachers  were  silenced  for  ever,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  made  music  in  its  roofless  aisles  in  place  of  any  mor- 
tal choir — far  more  suggestive  of  religious  thought  than  it  had 
been  in  its  palmiest  time.  The  long-forgotten  dead — those  at 
least  whom  the  sacrilegious  sea  had  not  devoured — still  lay 
around  it,  though  the  grass  that  covered  them  had  well  nigh 
lost  all  semblance  to  that  swelling  turf"  which  marks  the  last 
resting-places  of  our  kind  ;  their  headstones  had  fallen,  or  sunk, 
or  disappeared,  and  with  them,  in  dust  and  nothingness,  lay  the 
hands  that  out  of  dear  remembrance  might  have  strewn  the 
autumn  flowers  on  their  graves  ;  but  Nature  had  performed 
this  pious  duty,  and  in  less  transient  fashion.  The  golden  furze 
scattered  its  perfume  over  them  with  every  breath  of  air ;  by 
mossy  stones,  half-hidden  from  the  eye,  the  violet  scattered  its 
incense,  and  a  thousand  little  blossoms,  yellow,  blue,  and  red, 
enamelled  the  green  pail  that  covered  all.  Even  within  the 
church,  these  innocent  intruders  had  made  their  way,  bordering 
the  broken  slabs,  beneath  which  lay  nameless  knights  and 
squires,  embracing  the  chancel  arch  with  their  delicate  tendrils, 
and  giving  each  prostrate  pillar  a  florid  capital  to  replace  that 
which  it  had  lost  in  its  fall. 

As  Walter  climbed  the  stile  that  led  into  this  deserted  sanc- 
tuary, a  partridge  whirred  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  flew  to 
wards  a  neighbouring  wood  j  his  eyes  mechanically  followed  it, 
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and  perceived  through  the  trees  the  glint  of  a  white  house, 
which  he  rightly  conjectured  to  be  Penaddon  Hall.  In  an 
instant,  the  church,  the  castle,  and  the  fair  scene  which  was  on 
all  sides  spread  before  him,  were  forgotten,  and  his  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  subject  from  which  they  had  won  him,  and  from 
which  he  had  been  glad  to  be  won — Lotty.  He  had  never 
called  her  by  that  name,  of  course,  but  he  had  heard  her  called 
so,  and  never  thought  of  her  under  any  other.  He  was  not  a 
poet,  even  in  feeling — as,  indeed,  few  painters  are  ;  but  he  had 
something  more  than  an  eye  for  natural  beauties  ;  he  had  a 
reverent  spirit.  His  first  idea,  on  beholding  this  sacred  soli- 
tude, whose  silence  the  noisy  exit  of  the  partridge  had  made 
even  more  impressive,  could  not  have  been  such  as  would  cer- 
tainly have  occurred  to  his  friend  Selwyn  :  What  a  jolly 
place  for  a  picnic  !  The  presence  of  the  dead  would  have 
hushed  his  lips.  He  would  have  thought  with  solemnity  upon 
the  generations  of  men  whose  bones  had  been  buried  in  that 
lonely  spot,  and  whose  memory  had  died  away.  He  would 
have  contrasted  their  position,  perhaps,  with  that  of  their  far- 
off  descendants,  living  and  toiling  yonder  in  the  ships  at  sea,  or 
on  the  earth  that  was  to  know  them  no  more,  with  pity — for 
youth  and  hope  were  still  his  own.  The  kestrel,  at  all  events, 
whom  his  coming  had  disturbed  from  its  eyrie  in  the  ruined 
castle,  and  which  now  hung  reassured  and  motionless,  above 
his  head,  would  for  certain  have  attracted  his  attention  ;  but 
the  eye  only  sees  what  it  brings  with  it,  or,  rather,  the  outward 
eye  is  but  the  deputy  of  our  sense  of  seeing,  and  can  see  nothing 
save  in  the  absence  of  its  principal,  the  inward.  And  Walter's 
inward  eye  was  fixed  on  Lotty.  He  could  not  have  helped  it, 
even  though  it  should  have  cost  him  his  life,  and  his  thoughts 
did  him  no  dishonour.  How  beautiful  she  was,  how  gracious, 
and  in  what  sore  need  of  help  and  guidance !  These  were  the 
three  aspects  in  which  she  chiefly  presented  herself  to  him. 
He  did  not  resent  the  fact,  that  his  friend  had  secured  her  affec- 
tions ;  he  bowed  before  it,  as  before  any  other  harsh  decree  of 
Destiny  ;  but  he  did,  without  quite  acknowledging  it  to  him- 
self, resent  in  his  heart  the  complacency  with  which  the  captain 
took  his  good-fortune,  and  the  small  store  he  apparently  set  by 
it.  It  was  not  exactly  that  he  did  not  value  his  prize  as  it  de- 
served, but  that  he  seemed  to  value  it  for  what  were  not  its 
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rarest  and  most  precious  attributes,  but  for  such  as  were  com- 
mon to  other  girls.  It  was  hateful,  for  example,  to  hear  him 
talk  of  her  expectations,  and  still  more  hateful  to  perceive  that 
the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  result  from  it  to  herself,  were  not  the  only,  if  even  the 
chief,  considerations  with  Selwyn.  He  regarded  them  fully  as 
much,  nay,  more,  as  they  affected  hiia.  And  if  this  was  the 
case  before  he  had  married  her,  while  those  intoxicating  charms 
were  not  yet  his  own,  at  the  time  when  the  Chord  of  Self  passes 
from  the  Harp  of  Life  even  with  the  most  selfish,  how  would  it 
be  when  he  had  become  possessed  and  was  tired  of  them  !  And 
if,  with  satiety,  poverty  should  also  befall  this  man  (as  it  was 
like  to  do),  who  had  always  been  wont  to  fare  of  the  best,  and 
valued  it,  would  not  Lotty  have  to  endure  much  worse  than 
poverty — coldness,  neglect,  and  the  bitter  consciousness  that 
she  had  been  the  wilful  cause  of  her  own  ruin  !  Litton  was 
hard  upon  his  friend,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  because  his  heart  was 
poured  out  like  water  in  tenderness  for  this  friendless  girl ;  nor 
was  he  selfish  in  his  indignation.  If  the  captain  had  not  ex- 
isted, he  could  still  not  have  hoped  to  make  Lotty  his  own.  He 
had  no  position  in  the  world,  and  no  money  to  be  called 
money ;  "  that  is  to  say,  he  had  just  enough  to  live  upon  in  a 
very  sparing  and  Spartan-like  manner.  His  brush  had  as  yet 
earned  him  little  or  nothing,  scarce  enough  to  pay  for  his  can- 
vas and  the  paints,  with  an  occasional  share  of  a  model.  And 
though  so  young,  and  really  clever  with  his  fingers,  he  did  not 
believe  that  his  genius  would  give  him  an  independence  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  His  parents  had  long  been  dead  j  he  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had  all  but  declined 
the  trust  bequeathed  to  him,  and  had  only  let  him  have  his  way 
in  embracing  Art  as  a  profession,  because  it  was  less  trouble 
than  to  oppose  him.  He  had  been  practically  left  to  his  own 
guidance  in  London  for  years,  just  as  much  as  now  that  he  was 
legally  his  own  master.  To  some  lads,  this  would  have  been 
ruin ;  with  most  of  us — notwithstanding  the  best  of  bringing- 
up — "good  principles" — a  vague  name,  but  a  very  real  thing — 
do  not  actuate  our  conduct  till  long  after  we  have  passed  Lit- 
ton's  age  ;  but  it  had  not  been  so  with  him.  He  was  no  saint, 
indeed,  but  he  was  a  man  of  honour  in  a  fine  sense,  and  a  true 
gentleman.    Old  age,  and  womanhood,  and  poverty,  had  always 
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exacted  from  him  respect  and  pity.  He  had  knocked  about  in 
the  world  (a  very  different  thing  from  heing  knocked  about  in 
it,  remember)  without  losing  his  tenderness  of  hearty  or  honesty, 
though  he  had  got  rid  of  a  good  many  illusions  prevalent  among 
those  of  his  age.  If  Lotty  had  been  a  poor  girl  of  humble 
birth,  and  had  been  free  to  love  him,  he  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  become  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  He  would  have  thought 
very  little  of  the  opinions  of  society  about  that  matter  ;  but  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  present  he  would  have  thought  a 
good  deal  of  hefj  and  would  certainly  never  have  persuaded  her 
to  give  up  home,  and  friends,  and  competence,  to  accept  him 
and  poverty.  He  had  a  habit,  rare  at  any  time  of  life  with  men, 
of  thinking  of  others  even  in  the  affairs  in  which  he  himself 
was  also  concerned. 

At  this  moment,  however,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  the  de- 
serted churchyard,  gazing  mechanically,  and  not  as  usual  with 
a  keen  eye  to  effects,"  at  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  his  thoughts 
were  mainly  of  his  own  position,  present  and  future.  How 
long  was  he  doomed  to  live  in  those  dreary  lodgings  in  Beech 
Street,  practising  his  art,  while  the  short  light  lasted — drawing 

studies  "  that  had  to  be  rubbed  out  again  to  make  room  for 
others,  but  little  better,  or  painting  likenesses  of  which  even 
the  hired  sitters  did  not  always  express  their  admiration 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  afraid  he  would  never  "  make  much 
of  it  in  the  way  of  his  calling,  though  he  loved  it  well,  and 
was  prone  to  magnify  it  upon  occasion  ;  never  enough,  probably, 
to  have  a  home  of  his  own,  that  he  could  call  such,  ruled  by 
some  dear  helpmate  and  sympathiser.  Jack  Pelter,  who  lived 
on  the  floor  below  him,  and  went  halves  in  his  models,  was  a 
good  fellow  enough,  it  is  true,  and  said  ^'  Poor  devil  "  really  as 
if  he  felt  it,  when  Walter's  picture  came  back  from  the  Gallery 
in  Pail-Mall  last  month  rejected  by  the  committee  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  sort  of  consolation  for  which  he  yearned.  He  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  becoming  in  time  like  Jack  himself, 
though  that  agreeable  veteran  had  plenty  of  accepted  pictures, 
some  of  which  were  even  marked  with  that  charming  St.  An- 
drew's cross  in  the  catalogues ;  red-nosed,  hoarse- voiced  Jack, 
given  to  singing  ballads  amatory  and  bacchanalian,"  as  the 
old  song-books  term  them,  late  into  the  night,  and  rising  in 
the  morning  with  a  relish  for  beer,    Walter  was  no  milksop, 
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but  the  prospect  of  such  a  future  had  no  charms  for  him,  and 
yet  it  seemed  the  best  he  had  to  look  to.  He  had  not  specu- 
lated upon  these  matters  hitherto,  being  wisely  content  to  work 
and  wait ;  but  now — now  that  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
What-might-have-been,  if  everything  had  been  quite  different, 
he  had  become  sadly  dissatisfied  with  his  condition.  He  was 
not  envious  of  the  captain's  good  fortune,  but  he  could  not  for- 
bear contrasting  it  with  his  own.  "  When  could  he  ever  hope 
to  possess — indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the  world  held  another 
like  her  for  him  or  any  man — such  a  paragon  of  loveliness  as 
this  young  girl,  whom  he  had  seen  for  the  first  time  but  yester- 
day, but  whose  charms  would  never,  while  memory—- —  " 

At  this  point  in  his  soliloquy,  Walter  instinctively  glanced 
towards  the  Hall,  and  coming  down  towards  him  through  the 
trees,  he  caught  the  flutter  of  a  petticoat.  For  a  moment,  he 
became  rose-colour — not  from  motives  of  delicacy,  for  the  petti- 
coat was  a  long  way  off,  but  from  the  force  and  suddenness  of 
an  emotion  that  he  could  not  resist.  Lobty  was  about  to  join 
him,  to  take  his  hand,  to  speak  with  him.  He  felt  inclined  to 
flee  to  the  inn,  and  bid  the  captain  come — to  whom,  and  not 
to  him,  this  visit  was  obviously  designed.  The  distance  must 
have  deceived  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she  had  taken  him  for 
her  beloved  object.  But  it  was  already  too  late  for  flight ;  she 
had  left  the  cover  of  the  wood  by  this  time,  and  was  coming 
through  the  corn-field,  like  Ruth  to  Boaz,  only  Boaz  was  asleep 
in  the  JVheatsheaf :  and  now  awhile  the  Eoman  ruin  shut  her 
from  his  view.  What  should  he  say,  what  should  he  do  ? 
Ought  he  to  offer  some  excuse  for  the  captain's  somnolency,  or 
to  ignore  it,  or  to  say  he  had  left  him  on  the  shore  somewhere, 
writing  her  name  with  his  walking-stick  on  the  sand  He  was 
prepared  to  take  any  course  that  would  please  her  most ;  to 
shield,  to  praise — but  here  she  came  in  sight  again,  much  nearer, 
and  he  perceived,  with  mingled  relief  and  chagrin,  that  it  was 
not  Lotty  at  all,  but  Mrs.  Sheldon  !  She  was  a  tall  fine  woman, 
and  of  a  graceful  carriage,  yet  he  felt  aggrieved  with  himself 
that  distance  should  have  lent  such  enchantment  to  her  that  he 
had  taken  her  for  her  lovely  guest ;  nor  had  the  mistake,  it 
appeared,  been  reciprocal,  since  the  lady's  first  words,  after  her 
"  Good-morning,"  were,  "  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  you,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton, who  had  come  out  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  morning,  and 
c 
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not  that  sluggard  Eeggie.  I  do  believe  that  he  was  secretly 
rejoiced  last  night  when  I  forbade  him  to  call  upon  his  inamo- 
rata before  eleven  o'clock  this  morning.  The  dear  fellow  has 
made  a  charming  choice,  has  he  not  1  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Miss  Brown  is  very  beautiful,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  has  a  disposition  calculated  to  make  any  man 
happy.'' 

"  How  long  have  you  known  her  1 " 

This  question  rather  staggered  Walter,  for  the  hours  which 
he  had  passed  in  Lotty's  company  had  not  been  estimated  in 
his  mind  by  their  mere  number  at  all ;  his  life  seemed  to  be 
divided  into  two  portions  of  about  equal  length — the  one  dur- 
ing which  he  had  not  known  Lotty,  and  the  other  during  which 
he  had.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts,  by  Mrs.  Sheldon's 
inquiry,  he  felt  that  there  was  something  ridiculous  in  reply- 
ing :  "Since  yesterday;"  so  he  answered  evasively:  ^*  Oh, 
only  very  recently  ;  but  I  have  seen  her  during  such  a  trying 
time,  that  I  seem  to  know  more  about  her  than  I  should  have 
learnt  in  months  of  ordinary  acquaintance." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon  dryly.  "  Well,  I  too  have  seen 
her  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and,  though  I  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  her  good  looks,  her  character  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  little  weak." 

"You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  answered  Walter 
quickly,  "that  the  circumstances  are  not  only  exceptional, 
but,  in  your  case,  are  not  altogether  favourable.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  your  reception  of  her,  she  was  not  quite  certain 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  one ;  that  she  was  utterly  alone — nay, 
worse  than  alone — till  you  held  out  your  arms  to  her  ;  and  had 
really  no  opportunity  of  shewing  any  strength  of  character, 
even  if  she  possessed  it.  Moreover,  she  is  so  devoted  to  your 
nephew,  that  her  individuality  is,  for  the  present,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  his." 

"  For  the  present,  you  say,  Mr.  Litton  :  you  do  not  think 
this  devotion  of  hers,  then,  is  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  matri- 
mony ?" 

"  Nay ;  indeed,  I  implied  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Walter 
earnestly.  "  I  only  meant  that  the  young  lady  is  placed  just 
now  in  a  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  situation,  and  needs 
the  most  charitable  construction  to  be  put  on  her  words  as  well 
as  actions." 
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"  I  see  you  are  a  true  knight-errant,  Mr.  Litton,  and  happy 
should  be  the  lady  whose  colours  you  elect  to  wear  upon  your 
helm,"  answered  Mrs.  Sheldon,  with  a  scarce  perceptible  sigh. 
**Dear  Eeggie,  I  fear,  is  not  quite  such  a  Don  Quixote.  He 
would  do  battle,  of  course,  for  his  own  fair  lady,  but  not  for 
another's,  as  you  have  been  doing.  She  is  fortunate  in  having 
'so  disinterested  an  advocate.'' 

Walter  felt  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  even  abashed ;  he 
was  not  unconscious  that  he  had  been  somewhat  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  object  of  his  friend's  choice,  and  that  it  was  no 
more  his  place  to  be  so — nor,  indeed,  so  much — than  it  was 
Mrs.  Sheldon's.  "  I  still,  however,  think  that  Lotty  is  weak/' 
continued  that  lady,  musing  ;  "  not  only  born  to  be  led  rather 
than  to  lead,  which  is  the  fate  of  our  sex,  but,  what  is  not  so 
usual  with  us,  well  content  with  that  dependent  position. 
However,  that  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  Eeggie  has  will 
enough  for  two.  I  don't  think  he  would  stand  much  opposi- 
tion in  a  wife,  after  the  honeymoon  days  were  over ;  what  do 
you  say,  Mr.  Litton  ?  " 

I  think  Selwyn  likes  to  have  his  way,  like  most  of  us 
men,"  answered  Walter. 

You  are  virtuous,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  smiling,  for  you 
withstand  the  temptation  of  criticising  an  absent  friend.  Well, 
I  am  his  aunt,  you  know — though  it  seems  rather  ridiculous 
perhaps  " 

**It  seems  incredible,"  said  Walter  gallantly.  "When  I 
first  saw  you,  I  thought  Selwyn  had  been  playing  one  of  his 
jokes  upon  us  in  saying  that  he  was  your  nephew." 

"But  it  really  is  so,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon  :  "my  father  and 
Eeginald's  were  always  taken  for  brothers,  so  nearly  were  they 
of  an  age,  and  yet  they  belonged  to  different  generations. 
Well,  as  1  was  saying,  I  am  his  near  relative,  and  privileged  to 
speak  the  truth  about  Eeggie.  I  think  this  young  lady  very 
suitable  to  him  in  many  respects  ;  but,  of  course,  he  runs  a 
tremendous  risk.  I  mean,  of  course,"  added  she,  in  answer  to 
Walter's  questioning  look,  "as  to  the  money.  I  am  not  a 
mercenary  person,  I  hope,  but  I  know  men  can't  live  upon  air." 

"  Nor  young  ladies  either,  I  conclude,"  said  Walter  dryly. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  they  can  live  upon  love,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  my  dear  Mr.  Litton.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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nonsense  talked  about  the  expensive  requirements  of  girls  of 
the  present  day,  and  of  how  men  are  afraid  to  marry  them  in 
consequence  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  the  men  who  are  most  afraid 
of  being  poor.  It  is  true  that  they  have  mixed  more  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  seen  more  of  the  inconveniences  of  poverty 
than  the  young  people  of  my  own  sex,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  are  more  selfish,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  word  without 
cant)  less  spiritual.  Even  the  most  foolish  girl,  whose  happi- 
ness seems  dependent  upon  the  smiles  of  what  is  called 
'  Society,'  has  capabilities  of  self-sacrifice  in  her  for  the  sake 
of  him  she  loves,  such  as  you  men  do  not  dream  of  j  nay,  she 
would  not  be  conscious,  as  all  you  would  be- — for  never  yet  did 
a  man  give  up  for  another's  sake  so  much  as  the  smoking  of  a 
cigar  without  patting  himself  on  the  back  for  it — that  it  was  a 
sacrifice,  so  long  as  the  husband  continued  to  be  what  he 
seemed  when  he  was  her  lover.  If  his  love  is  not  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing  to  her,  it  is  all  beside  those  three  essentials ;  and 
possessing  it,  she  can  dispense  with  almost  everything  else." 

The  change  in  Mrs.  Sheldon's  manner,  as  she  thus  spoke,  was 
very  remarkable  :  her  lively,  yet  somewhat  cynical  air  had 
wholly  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a  certain  passionate 
earnestness.  It  is  possible,"  was  Walter's  involuntary  thought, 
''that  Society  may  have  judged  this  woman  harshly,  after  all; 
she  may  herself  have  married  one  who  did  not  continue  to  be 
the  man  he  had  seemed,  or  whom  she  discovered,  perhaps,  to 
be  the  lover  of  somebody  else."  His  heart,  always  tender 
towards  womankind,  was  moved  with  pity,  and  his  face  be- 
trayed it. 

'•I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women  generally,  Mr.  Litton," 
said  she,  in  a  softened  tone,  "  for  there  are  women  as  hard  as 
nails  (as  Eeginald  would  say),  and  men  more  noble  than  the 
best  of  women ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  I  do  not  doubt 
there  will  be  love  enough,  and  on  the  right  side,  to  make  it  no 
hardship  to  dispense  with  luxuries.  It  is  the  vulgar  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing  question  that  is  the  present  problem.  If 
Brown  jok'e  refuses  to  be  reconciled,  how  are  the  young  folks  to 
live]" 

''That  is  the  very  inquiry  that  I  ventured  to  put  to  Selwyn 
last  night,"  observed  Walter  gravely,  "  but  one  which  he  was 
either  unable  or  disinclined  to  answer.  He  has  his  pay,  of 
course." 
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"  That  is  nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  Sheldon.  "  He  has  always 
looked  upon  it  as  so  much  pocket-money,  to  be  spent  in  cigars, 
and  sodas  and  brandy.  The  inheritance  he  received  from  his 
parents  was  to  a  great  extent  anticipated  before  it  came  to  him, 
and  he  has  been  living  on  it — that  is,  on  the  principal — ^ever 
since.  I  should  be  surprised,  even,  if  he  could  shew  a  fair  bal- 
ance-sheet, and  start  in  life  to-day  with  anything  to  the  good,  if 
all  his  debts  were  paid." 

Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Litton,  "  this  is  terrible.  I  knew 
Selwyn  called  himself  a  poor  man ;  but  I  thought  that  was 
considering  his  position  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment ;  poor,  com- 
pared with  such  a  man  as  myself,  for  instance.  I  felt  that  it 
was  indiscreet  of  him  to  marry ;  but  if  what  you  say  is  true  " 
 Walter  hesitated,  for  he  was  about  to  say  something  harsh. 

"If  what  I  say  is  true,  and  it  is  true,''  said  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
"  this  marriage  is  Madness,  you  were  about  to  observe.  It  is 
worse  than  madness — unless  he  has  good  cause  to  reckon  upon 
the  forgiveness  of  this  young  girl's  father — it  is  suicide.  It  is 
upon  this  very  matter  that  I  came  down  here  this  morning  to 
have  a  few  words  with  you,  I  wanted  to  know,  from  a  really 
trustworthy  source,  what  chance  there  was  of  a  reconciliation." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Sheldon,  I  know  less  of  that  even  than  your- 
self," returned  Walter,  a  sort  of  diorama  of  poor  Lotty's  mar-^ 
ried  life  projecting  itself  on  his  brain— a  little  whirl  of  gaiety, 
then  debt  and  duns,  the  shifts  of  penury,  and  at  last  the  depths 
of  it— and  filling  him  with  indescribable  distress,  "  I  cannot, 
will  not  think  that  matters  are  quite  so  bad  with  Selwyn  as  you 
describe.  If  they  are,  how  did  he  himself  look  forward  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  difficulties,  supposing  this — this  running- 
away  had  never  happened  1 " 

"By  a  lucky  marriage,"  observed  Mrs.  Sheldon  coolly, 
"  Eeggie  has  no  expectations  in  the  way  of  money  at  all ;  but 
there  is  an  Irish  cousin  of  his,  a  baronet,  to  whose  title,  although 
to  nothing  else,  for  he  has  nothing  to  leave,  he  is  the  heir.  This 
man  is  both  old  and  ailing,  and  in  all  probability  my  nephew 
will  soon  become  '  Sir  Reginald.'  He  flattered  himself,  and 
with  reason,  that  with  a  handle  to  his  name,  his  good  looks 
would  procure  him  a  rich  wife,  when  it  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him  to  redeem  his  fortunes  by  matrimony. 
With  such  personal  advantages,  aided  by  the  glitter  of  hm 
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Crimean  medal,  he  could  hardly,  indeed,  have  failed.  But  now, 
if  he  has  overrated  the  strength  of  Brown  ;phre's  affection  for 
his  offspring,  he  has  done  for  himself  altogether." 

"  He  has  done  for  somebody  else  also,  it  appears  to  me,"  said 
Walter  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders  and  threw  out 
her  little  hands  :  "  That  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Litton  :  man 
and  wife  are  one ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  the  law." 

"  And  I  suppose  they  must  now  be  man  and  wife,"  observed 
Walter  mournfully.  There  was  nothing  of  selfishness  in  his 
thought,  only  commiseration  for  what  seemed  the  wretchedness 
of  Lotty's  future  ;  but  it  was  with  a  sarcastic  smile  that  his 
companion  answered:  ^^The  alternative  would  be  even  worse, 
under  the  circumstances,  my  good  sir,  for  the  '  somebody  else,' 
for  whom  you  express  so  disinterested  a  solicitude.  Matters 
have  gone  too  far,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  admit  of  retreat, 
even  if  Eeginald  would  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  The  girl 
is  of  age,  and  even  if  she  were  not,  the  law  is  not  so  paternal 
as  it  is  (perhaps  fortunately)  supposed  to  be  by  young  ladies 
and  their  would-be  swains.  If  she  were  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
then,  indeed,  even  Eeginald's  will  would  have  to  give  way  for 
once,  and  I  myself  might  get  into  serious  trouble  for  giving  my 
countenance — though,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  refusing  it — to  yesterday's  escapade. 
You  must  never  run  away  with  a  ward  in  Chancery,  remember 
— unless  she  is  somebody  else's  wife  ; "  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  broke 
into  a  light  musical  laugh,  that  startled  Walter  not  a  little. 

You  are  shocked,"  said  she,  "  at  my  want  of  gravity;  but 
what  would  you  have  ?  The  mischief  is  done,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  not  put  Eeginald  in  a  huff  by  useless  expostu- 
lation upon  a  matter  which  is,  after  all,  his  own  concern ;  nor 
shall  I  make  Lotty  sad  by  allusion  to  her  blank  prospects.  If 
evil  is  to  come,  it  will  come  soon  enough,  and  let  us  at  least 
spare  her  the  misery  of  expecting  it.  She  will  be  up  by  this 
time,  and  looking  for  her  hostess,  so  I  must  say  au  revoir.'' 

"  One  moment,"  said  Walter  earnestly.  "  May  I  ask  how 
long— I  mean,  how  soon  will  the  marriage  take  place  " 

*^  Well,  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  law  will  permit  it.  In  a  case 
of  special  license — you  will  think  I  have  these  things  at  my 
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finger-ends,  but  I  was  married  myself,"  here  she  gaily  touched 
her  wedding-ring,  "  under  these  very  circumstances — the  period 
of  residence  is  of  no  consequence.  I  hope  we  may  succeed  in 
preventing  you  being  bored  to  death  at  Penaddon  for  the  very 
short  time  that  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  document  from 
Doctors'  Commons." 

"I  thought  of  going  back  home — that  is,  to  town/'  said 
Walter  hesitatingly.  "  I  only  came  down  to  look  after  Selwyn, 
and  now,  of  course,  I  shall  be  no  longer  necessary  to  him." 

My  dear  Mr.  Litton,  you  are  more  necessary  to  him  than 
ever,"  replied  his  companion  gravely  ;  "  your  presence,  indeed, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  at  the  marriage  itself." 

"  How  so"?"  inquired  Walter  with  amazement. 
Why,  you  will  act,  of  course,  as  the  deputy  of  Brown  ^^re. 
You  will  have  to  give  Lotty  away/' 

Mrs.  Sheldon  had  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  was  half  over 
the  churchyard  stile  (exhibiting  a  very  charming  foot  and  ankle) 
before  he  could  recall  his  senses,  scattered  by  this  bombshell  of 
a  reply.  Give  Lotty  away !  So  inhuman  a  command  had 
never  been  laid  upon  him  since  his  first  schoolmaster  had  bid 
him  fetbh  the  stick  which  was  designed  to  be  the  instrunaent  of 
hig  own  porreption. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MRS.  SHELDON'S  REVENGE. 

N  Walter's  return  to  the  Wheatsheaf,  he  found  the  cap- 
tain just  descended  from  his  room,  and  looking  very 
handsome,  but  haggard.  He  had  not  slept  well,  he 
said,  for  his  "  confounded  arm  "  had  troubled  him.  At  this 
spectacle,  his  companion's  heart  was  instantly  moved  to  pity, 
and  smote  him  sore  for  its  late  severe  judgment  upon  that 
hero.  He  had  taken  this  man  to  task  for  selfishness,  yet  here 
he  was  maimed,  or,  at  all  events,  disabled,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  :  it  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  thing,  however 
glorious,  to  have  crossed  and  recrossed  that  Crimean  valley, 
with  the  cannon-balls  hurtling  over  it,  and  the  grave  gaping 
before  every  stride  of  his  horse. 

"My  dear  fellow,  can  I  not  do  something  to  ease  the  pain  ? 

A  cold-water  bandage,  a  " 

"  No,  no  j  you  might  as  well  blow  upon  it,"  answered  the 
captain  impatiently.  "  But  I  tell  you  what,  if  you'll  sit  down, 
while  the  breakfast  is  getting  ready,  and  write  an  application 
for  the  Special  License — that  will  be  really  doing  me  a  service. 
I'll  sign  it,  of  course,  but  writing  is  as  hard  a  job  for  me  just 
now  as  when  I  first  learnt  pot-hooks  and  hangers." 

This  was  another  stick  to  be  fetched  for  the  schoolmaster  ; 
but  Walter  obeyed  with  a  smothered  sigh  ;  and  the  missive 
was  despatched  at  once  by  messenger,  in  order  to  catch  the  mid- 
day mail  from  Falmouth. 

In  spite  of  his  wounds  and  his  love,  the  captain  made  a  much 
better  breakfast  than  Litton,  though  he  had  been  out  for  hours 
in  the  sea-breeze. 

Gad,''  said  the  former,  without  notice  of  this  circumstance, 
"  this  Penaddon  air  is  first-rate  for  the  appetite  ;  and  now  that 
that  license  is  sent  for,  and  one  has  nothing  on  one's  mind,  one 
feels  inclined  to  eat  for  ever." 

Litton  thought  within  himself,  that  that  poor  girl  up  at  the 
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Hall,  for  the  first  time  separated  from  home  and  friends,  and 
having  for  her  sole  companion  a  lady  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  the  land  as  respected  clandestine  marriages,  might 
not  be  so  fortunate  in  having  "  nothing  on  her  mind  but  he 
kept  that  conviction  to  himself. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  before  the  meal  v/as  concluded ; 
and  the  captain,  putting  an  immense  cigar  in  his  mouth,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  they  were  due  up  yonder,"  and 
led  the  way  to  his  aunt's  residence  by  the  footpath  through  the 
corn. 

"  Queer  old  church  that,''  said  he,  with  a  nod  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ruin  ;  "  and  a  very  favourite  place  for  the  '  cheap- 
trippers  '  to  bring  their  grub  to.  So  was  the  castle  here — it's 
no  more  a  castle,  by-the-bye,  than  it's  a  lunatic  asylum,  but 
that's  what  they  call  it — until  Farmer  Yates  stopped  their  little 
larks  by  putting  up  ^  Spring-guns  and  man-traps  set  on  these 
premises.'  Did  you  ever  see  a  spring-gun  or  a  man-trap  ?  It 
would  probably  cost  a  man  a  thousand  pounds  in  damages,  or 
twenty  years'  transportation,  who  should  set  up  any  such 
engine  ;  and  yet  people  believe  in  their  existence." 

"  That  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with  some  other  dreadful  penal- 
ties, that  seem  a  little  disproportioned  to  the  offence,"  observed 
Litton  thoughtfully. 

"  How  so  ?  You  don't  mean  that  one  can't  punish  those 
poacher  fellows  % "  answered  the  matter-of-fact  captain. 

'^No,  no,"  said  the  other,  smiling;  "I  was  referring  to 
certain  theological  menaces,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  very 
wholesome,  like  that  of  the  board  yonder,  but  which  one  ven- 
tures to  hope  may  a  little  exceed  the  reality." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  all  /Am,"  cried  the  captain  resolutely.  "  None 
of  your  free-thinking  for  me.  I'm  not  strait-laced  in  morals 
and  that ;  but  when  it  comes  to  religion,  that  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.    I'm  a  church-and-king  man,  I  am." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  his  companion  dryly. 

"  Well,  a  man  that  swears  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
respects  the  laws,  sir — ^the  game-laws,  for  instance.  It  is  true 
I  have  neither  read  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  I  take  'em  on 
trust.  That's  faith,  my  good  sir ;  in  which  I  am  afraid  you 
artist  gentlemen  are  rather  deficient." 

"  My  dear  Selwyn,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Nature  intended 
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you  for  the  pulpit— to  beat  ^  the  drum  ecclesiastic/  instead  of 
the  kettle-drum." 

"  As  it  happens,  we  don't  beat  kettle-drums,  nor  even  possess 
them,  though  we  do  belong  to  the  Heavy  Brigade,"  said  the 
captain,  with  a  little  touch  of  temper,  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  theological  discussion.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  a  clever  fellow 
like  you  talking  of  matters  you  don't  understand.  Here's 
something  which  you  do.  Look  at  that  fine  view,  yonder, 
through  the  trees  :  the  church  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships,  and 
that  little  beggar  with  the  red  cap,  with  his  shrimp-net  1  I 
hope  my  aunt  has  given  Lotty  some  shrimps  for  breakfast. — 
By  jingo,  there  they  are  !  " 

The  two  ladies  were  walking  in  the  wall-garden  of  the  Hall, 
which,  standing  on  a  lower  level  than  the  spot  where  the  young 
men  stood,  was  completely  commanded  by  it.  Though  the 
grounds  about  the  house  were,  as  we  have  hinted,  as  ill  kept 
as  the  mansion  was  dilapidated,  this  did  not  affect  their  natural 
beauty,  which  was  very  great.  The  walls  of  the  garden  were 
crumbling  to  the  touch  of  time,  but  moss  and  lichen  covered 
them  ;  the  fruit-trees  had  escaped  from  the  rusty  nails  that  had 
once  confined  them,  but  their  laden  branches  looked  not  less 
fair  as  they  hung  heavily  down,  and  even  trailed  upon  the 
ground ;  and  though  it  might  be  difiicult  to  tell  flower  from 
weed,  so  rankly  did  they  grow  together,  the  garden-plots  blazed 
with  colour. 

This  wildered  Eden  was  bordered  by  a  swift  and  brawling 
stream,  and  beside  it  paced  I^otty  and  her  hostess,  apparently 
in  earnest  talk,  and  quite  unconscious,  of  the  admiring  eyes  that 
were  fixed  upon  them.  The  outlook  to  seaward  had  been  well 
worthy  of  the  captain's  encomiums,  but  Walter  thought  thi§ 
home-picture  even  still  more  charming,  and  one  fair  figure  in 
the  foreground  worth  them  both. 

"  How  very,  very  beautiful !  "  cried  he  in  a  rapture. 
It's  a  pretty  spot,  ain't  it  ?  "  assented  the  captain,  "though 
one  can't  say  much  for  the  garden.  The  fact  is,  my  aunt  is  as 
poor  as  Job,  though  she  has  not  his  patience  (if  her  husband's 
testimony  is  to  be  relied  on),  and  the  whole  place  is  tumbling 
to  pieces.  She  ought  to  have  taken  a  cottage — but  I  suppose 
she  knows  her  own  business  best.  She  is  clever  enough  and 
to  spare.    I'll  lay  my  life — I  can  tell  it  by  the  bend  of  her 
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neck — that  she  is  pumping  poor  Lotty  at  this  moment ;  *  elicit- 
ing/ as  the  police  reports  have  it,  every  scrap  of  information 
concerning  the  Great  Self-made — that's  what  I  call  old  Brown 
— and  his  belongings.  I'm  obliged  to  have  all  my  wits  about 
me,  I  can  tell  you,  when  she  takes  to  cross-examining  me.  Not 
that  I've  anything  particular  to  be  ashamed  of,  more  than  my 
neighbours  ;  but  if  one  has  a  little  secret,  one  likes  to  keep  it, 
and  that  woman  is  resolute  to  find  it  out.  Scandal  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  her,  so  you  may  imagine  what  a  difiiculty  of 
breathing  she  labours  under  at  Penaddon." 

But  why  does  she  live  there,  then  ? "  was  Walter's  not  un- 
natural inquiry. 

"  Well,  you  see,  she  has  had  a  quarrel  with  Society,  and  it 
is  better  to  live  at  a  place  where  there  is  nobody  to  visit  one, 
than  where  there  are  plenty  of  fine  folks  about  who  won't.  I 
shall  have  to  talk  to  her  a  bit  this  morning  about  family 
matters — *  urgent  private  affairs,'  as  we  say  in  the  Crimea—  and 
must  leave  you  and  Lotty  to  get  on  together  as  you  can.  Young 
women  that  are  *  bespoken '  are  not,  I  know,  very  lively  com- 
panions ;  but  she  looks  upon  you,  I^m  sure,  already  as  an  old 
friend.  It  is  true  '  the  friend  of  the  husband,' "  added  the 
captain,  laughing,  is  rather  a  dangerous  acquaintance ;  but  if 
I  can't  trust  '  our  chaperon,'  there  is  no  faith  to  be  placed  iu 
man." 

Litton  laughed,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  but  the  colour 
came  into  his  cheek  in  spite  of  himself :  it  was  not  the  blush 
of  shame,  for  his  nature  was  loyal  to  the  core,  and  yet  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  not  so  completely  qualified  for  the  po§t 
assigned  to  him  as  the  captain  imagined.  No  chaperon's  heart 
goes  pit-a-pat  as  her  charge  draws  nigh,  no  chaperon's  speech 
begins  to  fail  her  as  she  discourses  (on  the  proprieties,  for  in- 
stance) to  the  object  of  her  solicitude  :  yet  both  these  sensa- 
tions were  experienced  by  Walter  Litton  within  the  next  five 
minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  found  himself  walking 
with  Lotty  by  the  little  river,  followed  slowly,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  by  Selwyn  and  his  aunt.  The  latter  lady 
had  saluted  Walter  as  though  she  had  not  met  him  since  the 
previous  evening,  which  astonished  him  not  a  little,  since  it 
took  for  granted,  what,  indeed,  happened  to  be  the  fact,  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  the  interview  %o  the  captain,    Had  sbo 
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read  that  reticence  in  his  face  ?  Or  did  she  deem  that  their 
conversation  in  the  churchyard  had  been  of  too  confidential  a 
kind  for  him  to  have  alluded  to  ?  Or  was  it  really  true,  as 
his  friend  had  laughingly  suggested  to  him,  that  this  "  grass 
widow,''  as  he  called  her,  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and 
wished  to  establish  clandestine  relations  between  them  ]  Litton 
was  human  ''  enough,  and  not  much  less  of  a  coxcomb, 
perhaps,  than  the  rest  of  our  sex,  but  circumstances  alter 
feelings  as  well  as  cases,  and  just  now,  walking  by  the  side  of 
Lotty,  he  did  not  like  Mrs.  Sheldon  the  better  for  her  pru- 
dence. 

The  rims  of  Lotty's  eyes  were  a  little  red,  but  that  did  not 
detract  from  her  charms,  in  the  opinion  of  her  present  com- 
panion :  for  that  she  had  been  weeping,  only  proved  the  ten- 
derness of  her  heart.  She  had  been  somewhat  overtired  with 
her  journey,  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  but  was  well 
enough  in  health.  As  to  her  spirits,  she  could  not  help  being 
anxious  about  those  she  had  left  at  home.  That  was  only 
natural,  Walter  allowed,  yet  expressed  his  confident  expecta- 
tion that,  in  a  week  or  two,  she  would,  as  the  captain's  bride, 
be  as  cherished  a  member  of  her  family  as  ever. 

"  Nay,  Mr  Litton,  you  do  not  know  my  father,^'  answered 
she  tearfully :  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  offended  him  past 
forgiveness.  Eeginald  does  not  like  to  look  upon  the  dark  side 
of  things,  I  know,  far  less  to  talk  of  it  ;  but  papa  will  be  very, 
very  angry,  I  know  ;  and  Lily,  oh,  so  sad  !  " 

Here  she  hung  her  pretty  head,  and  a  sob  was  heard,  which 
wrung  Walter's  heart. 

But  it  is  better  to  talk  about  it,"  said  he  softly,  "  than  to 
let  a  woe  unuttered  prey  upon  your  mind.  I  cannot  fancy 
that  any  one  who  knows  you — far  less  who  loves  you,  as  your 
father  must  do — can  very  long  hold  out  against  your  pleading. 
Selwyn  is  a  gentleman,  well  born,  well  bred,  a  soldier  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  action,  one  any  man  might  be  proud 
to  call  his  son-in  law.  It  is  not  as  though  you  had  married,  I 
do  not  say  beneath  you — for  you  could  never  have  stooped  to 
that — but  a  mere  nobody — like  myself,  for  instance." 

Perhaps  it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  put  the  case,  even  sup- 
posititiously,  in  this  way,  or  perhaps  he  fondly  expected  that 
bis  companion  would  remonstrate  against  this  lowly  estimation 
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of  his  own  position  (which  in  reality  he  by  no  means  thought 
so  ill  of),  but  Lotty  took  no  notice  of  this  personal  illustration 
whatever. 

*^No,  no,"  sighed  she;  "it  is  not  that  ;  but  my  father  has 
set  his  heart  upon  his  daughters  making  what  are  called  '  good 
matches ; '  he  wishes  us  to  marry  rich  men.  And  now  that 
I  have  chosen  Reginald,  it  w'ill  be  all  the  worse  for  poor  dear 
Lily.  Papa  will  choose  for  her  himself  some  odious  creature 
who  has  money,  and  she  will  be  made  miserable  all  through 
me." 

"Nay,  it  is  surely  wrong  to  harass  yourself  with  the  fear  of 
so  remote  a  contingency,^'  urged  Walter ;  "for  having  lost  one 
daughter — or  dreaming  for  the  present  that  he  has  lost  her — 
your  father  will  be  slow  to  part  with  the  other ;  he  will  keep 
her  at  home  to  comfort  him,  and  be  won  through  her,  in  the 
end,  to  a  reconciliation  with  you  and  yours.  It  must  be  so,  I 
feel  confident;  and  especially ''  (here  Litton  gave  a  little  bow) 
"  if  your  sister  Lilian  is  like  yourself." 

The  bow  was  quite  thrown  away,  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Lotty  observed  it,  but,  to  his  questions,  she  replied 
with  simplicity  :  "  Oh,  Lilian  is  worth  a  thousand  of  me.  She 
is  wise,  and  dutiful,  and  good  ! — oh,  so  good,  Mr  Litton  i  And 
I  know  she  is  breaking  her  heart  for  me,  though  I  am  so  un- 
worthy of  her  love  ;  "  and  she  put  up  her  little  hands  before 
her  face  and  sobbed  anew. 

"  If  all  the  rest  you  have  told  me,"  said  Walter  earnestly,  "  is 
not  more  true  than  that — I  mean  that  you  are  unworthy  of  her 
love — I  must  be  excused  for  not  sharing  your  fears.  Sooner 
or  later,  all  must  needs  be  well  with  you,  since  justice  rules 
the  world.  The  law  allows  you,  being  of  full  age,  to  make 
your  own  choice  in  marriage ;  and  in  forbidding  you  to  do  so, 
your  father  is  himself  disobedient  to  the  law.  You  have 
immediate  happiness  in  prospect  ;  do  not  dim  its  brightness  by 
apprehensions  that  time  will  shew  are  groundless." 

"  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will  try,  Mr.  Litton,  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,'^  sighed  poor  Lotty,  and,  like  a  chidden 
child,  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  strove  to  smile. 

"  That's  a  brave  girl,^'  said  Walter  approvingly  ;  "  and  here 
conies  one  to  reward  you  for  your  courage,  and  who  will  kno  w 
how  to  comfort  you  better  than  L" 
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That  was  the  last  effort  which  Litton  made  to  intrude  his 
own  personality,  where,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  it  had 
no  rightful  place  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  very  innocently 
meant  ;  he  did  love  her,  with  all  his  heart,  but  with  such  a 
flame,  that  if  his  heart  had  been  of  glass,  it  would  have  been  seen 
to  burn  with  purity ;  there  were  no  noxious  exhalations  of  envy 
or  hatred  of  his  friend,  nor  did  a  thought  of  rivalship  mingle 
with  it.  He  was  content  to  be  a  brother  to  Lotty,  if  she  would 
have  regarded  him  in  that  light  ;  but  even  that,  as  it  seemed, 
was  not  to  be.  She  was  so  wrapped  up  in  others,  in  her  Regi- 
nald, and  in  her  own  belongings,  that  she  had  shewn  herself 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence  ;  and  with  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  of  the  previous  day,  as  it  seemed,  he  must 
be  content  for  evermore.  Her  look,  as  she  spoke  it,  was  still 
mirrored  in  his  mind  ;  her  words  were  stereotyped  there, 
beautiful  to  read  and  read  again,  like  some  sacred  text,  all  gilt 
and  colour,  which  a  mother  hangs  fon  the  wall  of  her  child's 
chamber,  to  meet  his  eyes  at  morn  and  eve  ;  but  there  were  to 
be  no  more  such  looks  nor  words.  Why  should  there  be  ?  He 
had  been  overpaid  already  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  besides, 
there  would  have  been  danger  in  such  thanks.  This  he  felt  to 
be  the  case,  not  so  much  from  any  consciousness  of  latent  long- 
ings for  that  forbidden  fruit,  as  from  his  indifi'erence  to  other 
dainties.  Mrs.  Sheldon,  with  whom  he  was  thrown  Ute-ci  teU, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  that  hour,  until  he  left  Penaddon, 
was  more  than  gracious  to  him,  but  without  kindling  a  spark  of 
gratitude  ;  the  position  was  expressed  by  the  formula  of,  that 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  female  intellect,  the  Rule  of  Three  : 
As  Mr.  Litton's  delicate  attentions  were  to  Lotty,  so  were  those 
of  Mrs.  Sheldon  to  Mr.  Litton. 

There  were  doubtless  good  points  about  the  character  of  his 
hostess,  but  she  was  not  so  much  above  the  average  of  her  sex 
as  to  take  this  insensibility  in  good  part ;  that  a  young  man  of 
two-and-twenty,  no  fool,  indeed,  but  of  a  frank  and  simple  na- 
ture, should  have  such  opportunities  of  a  little  flirtation  with 
her,  and  neglect  them;  that  she  should  put  forth  all  her  strength 
to  make  him  captive,  and  yet  fail,  was  a  circumstance  that  she 
exceedingly  resented.  She  knew  something  of  his  own  art,  and 
went  out  sketching  with  him  to  the  most  picturesque  and  ro- 
mance-inspiring spots,  in  vain  ;  she  sang  to  him  to  the  music  of 
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the  wave,  yet  showed  herself  no  syren  she  told  him  her  own 
touching  history — so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as  it  suited  her  to  tell 
him — without  evoking  a  single  spark  of  sympathy  more  than 
the  barest  civility  demanded.  It  was  long  since  she  had  made 
a  conquest,  and  that  made  her  all  the  more  eager  to  bring  this 
young  gentleman  to  her  feet  ;  her  weapons,  she  flattered  her- 
self, were  as  formidable  as  ever,  and  she  had  certainly  not 
forgotten  how  to  use  them.  Yet  he  was  as  invulnerable  as 
Achilles.  Why  she  wanted  to  wound  him,  she  probably  did 
not  know  herself,  nor  what  she  would  have  done  with  the  poor 
wretch,  had  she  succeeded.  A  man's  intentions  in  such  cases, 
even  if  not  honourable,  are  generally  definite  ;  a  male  "  flirt," 
though  such  a  thing  may  exist,  is  a  lusus  natum.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
was  simply  obeying  an  instinct  of  nature  ;  and  just  as  a  sports- 
man who  delights  in  shooting,  though  the  contents  of  the  game- 
bag  are  not  to  be  his  own,  is  annoyed  at  missing,  so  was  she  an- 
noyed, and  even  ashamed,  at  her  ill  success. 

It  is  not  wdth  the  mistress  of  Penaddon  Hall  that  this 
story  has  mainly  to  do,  else  it  would  not  be  uninstructive  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  barometer  of  this  lady's  feel- 
ings, with  respect  to  the  young  painter,  rose  and  fell  ;  within 
those  few  days,  the  arrow  performed  a  complete  circle.  It 
pointed  to  "  set  fair"  as  long  as  it  could,  and  then  something 
gave  way  (it  was  her  patience),  and  it  fell  to  "  very  stormy." 

On  the  day  when  the  stick  which  poor  Walter  had  had  to 
fetch  was  used  upon  his  own  back — when  the  license  arrived, 
that  is,  and  he  had  given Lotty  **away  "  to  Eeginald,  and  the 
happy  pair  had  departed  for  the  honeymoon,  and  the  fly  that 
was  to  take  himself  to  the  railway  stood  at  the  Hall  door,  Mrs. 
Sheldon  made  him  a  farewell  present ;  not  a  piece  of  plate 
but  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

I  will  not  say  I  am  glad  you  are  going,  Mr.  Litton,"  said 
she,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  "  yet  I  honestly  confess  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  been  here  long  enough,  for  your  own  happiness 
and  for  that  of  another." 

Walter  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  He  had  had  a  dim  no- 
tion for  sometime  that  this  lady  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  up 
a  flirtation  with  him,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  had  not  responded 
very  gallantly  ;  but  he  had  taken  E-eginald's  statement,  that 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  mostly  as  a  joke,  for  which,  in- 
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deed,  it  was  half  intended  ;  this  sudden  suggestion,  therefore, 
made  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  charms,  staggered  him  not  a  little.  To  reply  that  he  was 
sorry  to  have  made  her  unhappy,  was  a  flight  of  coxcombry 
beyond  his  powers,  yet  it  really  seemed  as  if  that  was  expected 
*of  him. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  stammered  he,  "I 
shall  never  forget  these  days  at  Penaddon,  and  all  that,  thanks 
to  you,  I  have  enjoyed  during  my  visit." 

"  Endeavour  rather  to  forget  them,"  answered  she  gravely, 
and  especially  what  you  have  missed,  I  know  your  secret,  and 
I  will  keep  it,  Mr.  Litton  ;  but  I  cannot  but  express  a  sense  of 
relief  that  Lotty  has  left  my  roof,  and  with  her  husband.'^ 

With  that  Parthian  shaft,  she  withdrew  into  her  sitting-room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  and  leaving  him  standing  in  the 
hall,  transfixed !  He  had  had  what  is  called  a  classical  edu- 
cation," and  the  spretce  injuria  formce  of  the  poet  recurred  to  his 
memory  with  a  blinding  flash.  If  he  had  despised  the  charms 
of  his  hostess,  she  had  certainly  taken  her  revenge. 

How  wretched  was  that  weary  drive  over  the  moor  to  Fal- 
mouth, which,  unhappily  too,  he  could  not  but  contrast  with 
what  it  must  have  been  to  the  pair  who  had  preceded  him  ! 
How  desolate  was  the  sea,  how  barren  the  land,  to  his  eyes, 
how  bright  and  glorious  to  theirs  !  For  them  was  love,  and  the 
fruition  of  it !  for  him  too  was  love — he  confessed  it  ;  how 
could  he  ignore  it,  when  another  had  read  it  written  on  his 
heart,  through  all  the  armour  of  duty,  friendship,  honour, 
which  he  had  put  on  in  vain,  and  with  which  he  had  striven  to 
hide  it  from  himself  !  For  him  was  love,  alas,  and  loneliness. 
The  spring  of  his  life  was  broken,  for  hope  was  gone.  If  fame 
had  been  that  day  within  his  reach,  he  would  not  have  cared  to 
put  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  it.  Oh,  evil  hour,  in  which  he  had 
consented  to  accompany  his  friend  to  the  fair  south,  and  tend 
him  !  Penaddon  was  hateful  to  him.  He  had  many  a  record 
of  it  in  his  sketchbook  ;  its  silver  sands,  its  quiet  bay,  its  time- 
hallowed  ruins  by  the  shore  ;  and  he  would  burn  them  all. 
Yet  what  would  that  avail,  since  the  recollection  of  them — 
every  spot  she  had  admired,  every  scene  in  which  she  had  set 
foot — would  be  ever  present  to  his  eyes  !  As  to  continuing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  concluding  there  what  he  had  once  looked 
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forward  to  as  his  "  holiday,"  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He 
would  return  to  town  and  Work — would  work  his  fingers  off, 
and  his  brains  away,  would  kill  himself  with  work,  if  possible  j 
for  the  grave  itself  seemed  welcome  to  him  ! 

Poor  Walter  !  It  is  not  at  all  times  that  Heaven  is  kind,  for 
refusing  to  lift  the  curtain  of  our  future  ;  we  often  groan  and 
writhe  at  the  prospect  of  misfortunes  which  do  not  come,  al- 
though they  seem  so  near  that  the  very  shadow  of  their  ap- 
proach overwhelms  us  with  its  gloom  ;  and  even  the  wretched- 
ness that  is  present,  and  makes  us  in  love  with  death,  and 
seems  beyond  relief,  is  not  seldom  mitigated,  nay,  dissipated, 
by  an  unexpected  ray  coming  from  an  unlooked-for-place — as 
though  dawn  should  break  at  midnight  and  from  the  West — 
and  making  our  murky  sky  a  cloudless  blue. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  BEECH  STREET. 

F  there  is  any  panacea  for  wretchedness  in  this  useful 
world,  it  is  work,  and  work  only.  If  all  the  suicides, 
and  the  motives  that  led  to  them,  could  be  tabulated,  it 
is  certain  that  the  want  of  work — incapacity  for  it,  or  inability 
to  obtain  it — would  be  found,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  under 
the  column  "  Cause  ; "  even  the  Hopeless — those  who  work 
without  prospect  of  reward  in  any  form — do  not  commonly 
leave  the  sunshine  for  the  sunless  land"  while  hand  or  brain 
can  still  find  employment.  The  uttermost  misery  of  human 
life  is  probably  expressed  by  that  vulgar  phrase  which  we  read 
every  day  applied  to  some  starving  wretch,  in  our  newspapers, 
with  careless  eyes,  or  at  most  with  a  shrug  of  our  shoulders — 
"  out  of  work."  Walter  Litton  was  so  far  wise  that  he  knew 
this.  Left  to  himself,  while  still  a  lad,  in  the  Great  Babylon, 
amid  temptations  against  which  no  common  virtue  is  of  avail, 
he  had  not  succumbed  to  them,  mainly  because  he  had  set 
himself  to  work ;  while  others  of  his  age,  though  under 
task-masters,  had  shirked  it.  His  nature  was  wholesome,  and 
he  kept  it  so,  by  this  simple  means  :  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice 
and  pollution,  he  carried  about  with  him  this  purifier,  this  an- 
tidote, this  disinfectant.  He  had  faith,  it  is  true,  for  his  mind 
was  reverent,  and  he  had  had  a  good  mother ;  but  faith  with- 
out work  would  not  have  saved  him.  Among  other  marvel- 
lous virtues  which  employment  confers  upon  him  who  has  his 
heart  in  it,  is  a  respect  for  others  who  likewise  toil.  The 
honest  worker,  no  matter  in  what  guild  he  is  a  craftsman,  feels 
no  contempt  for  those  who  labour  in  a  humbler  sphere.  It  is 
the  idler,  useless  to  others,  and  a  burden  to  himself,  who  seeks 
to  justify  his  own  indolence  by  despising  these.  We  have 
seen  a  state  fall  to  pieces  mainly  from  its  own  rottenness, 
w^herein  to  work  was  held  to  be  shameful  and  a  badge  of  servi- 
tude ;  and  the  condition  of  the  mere  pleasure-seeker  is  like  unto 
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it.  At  the  least  stroke  of  misfortune,  he  collapses ;  though, 
while  prosperity  lasts,  he  sits  a})ove  the  thunder  like  a  god, 
and  smiles  contemptuously  upon  the  busy  hands  that  supply 
his  needs. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  artist-life,  there  is  nothing 
more  characteristic  than  the  behaviour  of  a  painter  to  his  paid 
sitter  j  in  this  are  found  the  extremes  of  rudeness  and  refine- 
ment, of  selfishness  and  consideration,  of  coarseness  and  chivalry. 
When  the  model  happens  to  be  of  the  female  sex,  the  case  be- 
comes all  the  more  significant.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  outer 
world  that  "  the  young  persons  "  who  sit  for  the  Imogens  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  our  picture-galleries,  or  typify  Innocence 
with  her  Dove,  or  Faith  with  her  palm-branch,  do  not  afford 
what  is  called  improving  ^'  society  for  the  young  artist,  nor 
the  young  artist  for  them.  The  whole  Eoyal  Academy,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  zealous  to  affirm  that  the  pursuit  of  art  is  far 
too  elevaiting  to  permit  its  votaries  to  stoop  to  ignoble  flirta- 
tion ;  nay,  that  not  only  good  taste,  but  a  certain  reverence 
for  their  profession,  compels  decorum — noblesse  oblige — towards 
these  handmaidens.  To  diff'er  from  a  R.  A.,  upon  any  question 
concerning  his  own  calling,  is  (as  is  well  known)  an  intolerable 
impertinence;  and  I  will  only  venture  to  affirm  that,  in  the 
days  when  one  frequented  studios,  I  remarked  that  honest 
young  gentlemen  of  the  brush  used  a  brusqueness  of  manner 
towards  their  Imogen  which  suggested  some  distrust  of  their 
own  virtue.  It  is  easier,  I  fancy  (though,  singularly  enough, 
it  does  not  require  so  strong  a  flight  of  fancy),  to  conceive  a 
lay -figure  to  be  a  young  lady,  than  to  conceive  a  young  lady  to 
be  a  lay-figure  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  latter  feat,  we 
must  not  be  too  polite. 

Mr.  Jack  Pelter,  for  example,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
was  wont  to  go  halves  in  his  models  of  both  sexes  with  his 
fellow-lodger,  Mr.  Litton,  was  exceedingly  gruflP  and  tyrannous 
with  the  "  Imogens  " — a  system  which  he  had  at  first  adopted 
from  prudential  motives ;  it  had  kept  him  heart-whole  while 
that  organ  had  been  young  and  impressionable ;  and  now  that 
it  was  tough  and  leathery,  and  his  soul  defied  enchantment,  he 
was  grufl"  from  habit. 

"  You're  a  precious  deal  too  civil,  young  fellow,"  he  would 
growl  to  Litton,  who,  to  a  woman,  and  a  poor  one,  could  not 
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be  otherwise  than  the  very  pink  of  politeness ;  "  and  some  day 
or  other,  you'll  repent  it." 

But  no  entanglement  of  the  kind  his  mentor  had  suggested 
had  happened  to  Litton,  and  it  was  less  likely  to  happen  now 
than  ever.  He  worked  even  more  diligently  than  before,  since 
his  return  from  Penaddon ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  he  had 
met  and  lost  there  could  not  be  thereby  effaced  ;  his  heart  was 
so  occupied  with  Lotty,  that  is,  with  fears  and  hopes  upon  her 
account — "Would  her  father  forgive  her  1  and  if  not,  would 
her  husband  still  be  kind  ? " — that  the  sacred  place  in  it,  in 
which  a  man  keeps  the  idols  he  worships  without  stain,  had  no 
room  for  the  image  of      ,  :er  woman. 

Otherwise,  parents  and  guardians,  all  one's  female  relatives, 
and  men  of  the  world  generally  '^^^ho  know  everything,  and 
yet  believe  in  nothing),  would  have  thought  it  a  dangerous 
thing  for  him  to  be  paintiL^  ^"l^dlie  Neale  for  two  hours  per  diem 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  What  made  it  more  dangerous 
for  him,  they  would  have  thought  (and  also  for  her,  if  such 
young  persons  were  worth  thinking  of  at  all),  was,  that  Miss 
Ellen  Neale  was  not  a  professional  model.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  "  a  cobbler  who  lived" — or  at  least  laboured — "  in  a  stall" 
at  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  street,  and  had  never  before 
"  sat  "  to  an  artist.  Litton,  who  was  far  from  being  a  dandy, 
had  business  relations  with  her  father ;  and  while  bidding  him 
send  for  a  pair  of  boots  that  wanted  mending,  had  seen  this 
pretty  little  creature  bring  him  his  mid-day  meal  from  home, 
wrapped  neatly  up  in  a  basket  ;  from  which  circumstance  he 
had  christened  her  on  the  spot  Red  Eiding-hood,  and  she  had 
learned  in  time  to  call  him  grandmamma.  The  honest  young 
fellow  perhaps  adopted  this  latter  title  to  give  him  a  reverence 
in  her  eyes,  which  his  years  and  looks  might  well  have  failed 
to  extort  from  her  ;  and  if  that  blood-relationship  had  actually 
existed  between  them,  his  behaviour  towards  her  could  not 
have  been  more  exemplary.  Mr.  Jack  Pelter  had  not  been  in 
town  when  this  young  lady's  professional  services  had  been  se- 
cured, nor  was  he  now  in  need  of  an  "  Imogen,"  pecuniary 
necessities,  consequent  upon  certain  extravagances  of  the  vaca- 
tion, having  caused  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  less  sub- 
limated but  more  remunerative  occupation  of  portrait-painting  ; 
so  Walter  had  his  present  model  to  himself.    He  also  had  been 
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taking  portraits,  since  his  return  from  Penaddon  ;  and  though 
not  disposed  of  at  a  very  high  figure,  these  had  furnished  him 
with  funds  for  more  than  his  needs,  as  well  as  provided  him 
with  this  excellent  counterfeit  presentment  of  Philippa,  Ed- 
ward's queen,  in  the  act  of  beseeching  that  monarch  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Calais. 

"  A  very  uncommon  subject,  truly,"  said  Jack  Pelter,  in  his 
usual  character  of  cynical,  but  friendly  critic.  But  why  not 
strike  out  something  perfectly  original,  my  dear  fellow — such 
as  the  Finding  of  Harold's  Body  after  Hastings  "?  " 

"Because  I  mean  to  shew,"  returned  the  other  with  equal 
gravity,  "  how  a  great  artist  can  annropriate  a  story,  however 
often  pictured,  and  make  it  \  uu  cpuvas,  just  as  Shaks- 
peare  has  done  in  literaturv.:«+' '  ^i 

So  every  afternoon,  from  1.  ./^  until  the  wintry  dusk  closed  in, 
Philippa  of  Hainault  knelt  upfc'^  a  soft  cushion  of  Utrecht  velvet 
(or  something  like  it),  on  the  secunu  fSjbr  of  No.  99  Beech  Street, 
and  held  up  prayerful  hands  to  the  stern  Edward,  who  thus  re- 
plied to  her  supplications :  "  The  head  a  shade  more  to  the 
right — the  hands  a  little  lower — just  the  faintest  smile,  as  if  you 
saw  the  ruffian  was  yielding.  Thank  you  ;  that's  beautiful " 
(which  it  was),  "  If  you  are  getting  to  feel  stiff  or  tired,  Red 
Riding-hood,  be  sure  to  mention  it." 

"  I  do  just  a  little,  grandmamma." 

"  Then  get  up,  and  trot  about." 

This  happened  many  times  during  each  sitting,  if  Queen 
Philippa's  position  could  be  called  so  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  just 
after  one  of  these  trottings  about,  and  when  Nellie  had  fallen 
on  her  knees  again,  and  was  about  to  supplicate  for  the  poor 
citizens  with  renewed  vigour,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,, 
and  in  walked  Captain  Reginald  Selwyn.  The  house  in  Beech 
Street  did  not  boast  of  any  groom  of  the  chambers ;  when  the  ■ 
front-door  bell  was  rung,  a  diminutive  maid-of-all-work  answered 
it,  and  directed  the  ringer  to  the  first  or  second  floor,  according 
as  Mr.  John  Pelter  or  his  friend  was  the  object  of  his  visit ; 
neither  of  them  had  many  callers,  but  Litton  had  far  fewer  than 
Pelter ;  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  if  it  was  ever  to  do  so, 
when  critics  should  drop  in,  who  would  have  a  word  to  say, 
under  the  head  of  Art  Gossip,  about  the  forthcoming  picture  by 
Mr.  W.  Litton  ;  and  still  less  for  patrons  or  picture-dealers  to- 
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shew  their  critical  faces,  with  a  view  of  bespeaking  some  im- 
mortal work  before  it  left  the  easel.  So  Walter  expected  no 
company  on  that  day,  but  least  of  all  a  visit  from  Reginald 
Selwyn.  Many  months  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  the  aider  and  abettor,  but  not  a  line  had 
the  captain  written  to  him  from  the  day  they  had  parted  at 
Penaddon  Hall  ]  nor  could  his  wounded  arm  have  been  an  ex- 
cuse for  so  long  a  silence,  for  there  he  stood  in  the  door-way, 
with  all  his  limbs  like  other  people's,  except  that  they  looked 
more  shapely  and  strong  than  most,  which  indeed  they  were. 
His  face  had  lost  its  pallor,  but  also,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Walter's 
attentive  eyes,  much  of  its  gaiety  and  brightness. 

Why,  Litton,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  have  thought  me 

dead,  as  well  as  '  done  for.'    Matri "  -Here  his  glance  lit 

upon  Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  who  had  risen  hastily  from  her 
cushion,  and  was  regarding  the  new-comer,  with  much  embar- 
rassment. It  was  the  first  time  that  her  sittings  had  been  in- 
truded upon  by  any  one,  save  Mr.  Pelter,  whom  she  did  not 
"  mind,''  and  looked  upon  as  another  "  grandmamma." 

"  I  think  we  will  finish  for  to-day.  Miss  Neale,"  said  Walter 
quickly,  ^*as  our  time  is  nearly  up,  and  this  is  an  old  friend 
whom  I  have  not  seen  for  long." 

"  I  hope  the  young  lady  will  not  go  on  my  account,"  said  the 
captain  gallantly. 

But  Nellie  had  already  exchanged  her  high-peaked  head-gear 
for  the  bonnet  of  everyday  life,  and  thrown  over  her  mediaeval 
robes  her  warm  winter  cloak  ;  and  while  Walter  was  once  more 
explaining  that  the  sitting  had  been  nearly  over  in  any  case,  she 
slipped  through  the  door,  which  Selwyn  held  open  for  her,  and, 
with  a  hurried  bow,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  civility,  was 
gone. 

By  Jove!"  said  the  captain  gravely,  "this  is  what  you 
artists  call  the  pursuit  of  your  profession,  is  it  ?  I  don't  won- 
der that  portrait-painting  is  so  popular." 

My  dear  Selwyn,  you  don't  suppose  that  that  poor  girl  comes 
here  to  have  her  portrait  taken,  do  you  1 " 

"No;  by  jingo!  1  don't,"  answered  the  captain  sententiously. 
"  I  mean,"  continued  Walter,  with  resolute  sedateness,  "  that 
though  my  patrons  are  not  unhappily  in  the  highest  position  in 
society.  Miss  Neale  is  not  one  of  them.    She  is  a  good  honest 
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girl,  who  helps  her  father  by  sitting  to  me  as  a  model  for  a  few 
shillings  an  hour." 

0,  indeed  !  she  is  a  model,  is  she  1  "  returned  the  captain, 
still  very  incredulously.      A  model  of  what  ?  " 

^^Oh,  of  anything,  according  to  the  subject,  you  know." 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier,  or  more  convincing,  one 
would  have  thought,  then  to  have  shewn  his  friend  the  picture 
of  Philippa — which  was  already  advanced  towards  completion 
— in  corroboration  of  this  statement ;  but  Walter's  first  act,  on 
seeing  the  captain,  had  been  to  throw  a  large  piece  of  linen  over 
the  work  in  question,  and  rapidly  ply  his  brush  on  another 
piece  of  canvas,  which,  as  it  so  happened,  did  not  represent  the 
female  face  divine  at  all. 

"Why,  that's  the  old  church  at  Penaddon,  surely,"  ex- 
claimed Selwyn,  whose  attention  was  easily  diverted  from  one 
subject  to  another.  "  It^s  just  as  well  you  should  have  sketched 
it  when  you  did,  for  my  aunt  writes  me  that  these  stormy  seas 
have  eaten  into  it  worse  than  ever  this  winter,  so  that  there 
is  hardly  any  of  it  left." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  church,"  said  Walter ;  "I  want  to 
hear  of  your  own  affairs.  How  are  you,  old  fellow,  and — and 
—Mrs.  Selwyn  ?" 

He  felt  that  he  was  blushing,  hesitating,  and  making  a  mess 
of  his  kind  inquiries  generally,  for  the  idea  had  struck  him,  it 
was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Sheldon  might  have  written  to  her 
nephew  about  something  else  beside  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  might,  out  of  spite  and  malice,  have  communicated  to 
him  that  suspicion  about  himself,  which  had  overwhelmed  him 
with  such  confusion  on  his  departure  from  Penaddon. 

"  Oh,  I'm  well  enough,  and  Lotty  too,"  said  the  captain — 
"that  is,  in  health;  but  that  old  hunks,  her  father,  will  not 
have  a  word  to  say  to  us,  and  what  is  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, will  not  help  us  with  so  much  as  a  sixpenny-piece.  We 
are  having  a  very  rough  time  of  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Walter  earnestly, 
his  mind  reverting  to  the  fate  his  apprehensions  had  prefigured 
for  Lotty,  exposed  to  the  keen  bite  of  poverty,  and  shorn  of  all 
the  comforts  that  had  by  use  become  necessities  to  her — a 
beautiful  and  tender  flower  fading  and  failing  for  want  of  light 
and  air. 
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"Yes;  it  is  an  ugly  story,  Litton,  and  likely  to  be  uglier. 
It  was  a  risky  thing,  that  marriage  of  mine,  of  course,  but  I 
never  dreamt  that  things  would  have  gone  so  deuced  hard  with 
me.  My  sick-leave  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  yet  I  can't  go 
back  to  my  regiment  as  a  married  man.  We  couldn't  live — 
no,  not  even  in  barracks — and  that's  the  short  and  long  of  it." 

"  But,  surely,  my  dear  friend,  other  people  who  are  captains 
in  the  army  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  they  don't  owe  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
to  start  with,"  broke  in  the  other  impatiently.  "  It's  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  made  a  precious 
mess  of  it.  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  sell  my  com- 
mission, and  then  to  cut  and  run,  before  the  Jews  can  get  hold 
of  me.  Talk  about  the  miseries  of  human  life  ;  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  one  of  them  to  compare  with  the  want  of  ready- 
money  ! " 

"  How  very,  very  sorry  I  am,"  repeated  Walter. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  you  are ;  but  I  wish  I  could  make  old 
Brown  sorry.  Lilian  does  her  best  to  move  him,  she  says, 
and  perhaps  she  does  ;  but  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  her  to  keep  us  out  of  the  old  man's  favour.  He  has  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  leave,  if  he  has  a  penny ;  and 
that  is  a  much  better  thing  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
divided  by  two,  you  see  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
Lotty  was  to  have  been  Lily's  co-heiress." 

"  But  surely  your  sister-in-law  would  never  be  actuated  by 
such  a  base  motive  ]  Your  wife,  I  know,  has  the  greatest 
affection  for  her,  and  confidence  in  her  goodness." 

"  So  she  had  in  mine,  for  that  matter,"  observed  the  captain 
with  a  sneer  ;  "  yet,  I  suppose,  I  was  not  much  better  than 
other  people.  I  say  nothing  against  Lilian  ;  only  it  does  seem 
strange  that  she  can't  do  anything  for  us  with  the  old  fellow. 
He  has  some  natural  affection,  I  suppose,  in  spite  of  his  treat- 
ment of  Lotty,  and  a  woman  can  always  bring  a  man  round,  if 
she  will  take  the  trouble." 

"  How  old  is  your  father-in-law  ? "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  chance  of  his  popping  off  the  hooks,  if  you 
mean  that.  He's  no  chicken,  it  is  true  ;  but  he's  one  of  those 
City  fogies  who  are  as  tough  as  gutta-percha,  and  take  a  deal 
of  care  of  themselves  into  the  bargain.    I  daresay,  if  anything 
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was  to  happen  to  him — I  am  sure  I  wish  him  in  Heaven — 
Lilian  would  do  something  for  us,  though  not  one-tenth  of  what 
my  wife  expects  of  her ;  but  while  the  grass  is  growing  that  is 
to  cover  his  grave,  the  steed  will  starve,  my  good  fellow.*' 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  his  death/'  observed  Walter  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  I  have  noticed,  even  in  my  guardian  of  late,  and 
much  more  in  other  old  men,  that,  with  increasing  age,  the 
character  softens." 

^*  The  brain  may  do  so,''  answered  the  captain  contemptu- 
ously, but  not — at  least,  I'll  answer  for  it  in  old  Brown's 
case — the  disposition.  He's  as  hard  as  nails.  If  I  could  get 
the  commander-in-chief,  or  some  tremendous  swell,  to  intercede 
for  us  with  him,  instead  of  his  own  daughter,  something  might 
be  done,  I  believe,  for  he's  a  snob  to  the  backbone.  He  would 
grovel  on  all-fours,  I  understand,  before  a  peer  of  the  realm.'' 

"Then  he  ought  to  be  at  least  tolerably  civil  to  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  a  baronetcy." 

"  Well,  ridiculous  as  it  seems,  Litton,  that  is  the  one  hope  I 
have  of  circumventing  the  old  fellow.  If  my  first-cousin  was 
to  die — and  I  hear  he  is  in  a  very  ticklish  state — I  honestly 
believe  that  my  self-made  father-in-law  would  not  shew  him- 
self so  utterly  inexorable  to  me  as  Sir  Eeginald  ;  it  is  not  in 
his  British  nature.  But  there  !  when  do  Irishmen  ever  die,  or 
do  anything  else  you  want  of  them,  when  they  promise  it  ? 
No,  no  ;  my  cousin  will  come  round,  if  it  is  but  to  spite  me, 
and  I  shall  starve  to  death  as  plain  Eeginald  Selwyn." 

When  you  speak  of  starving,  my  dear  Eeginald,  you  are, 
of  course,  merely  using  a  very  violent  metaphor,"  said  Walter 
with  anxiety. 

I  don't  know  about  a  metaphor,"  answered  the  captain ; 
"but  this  half-sovereign,"  and  he  took  one  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  held  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  "  is  the 
very  last  of  all  the  Mohicans ;  and  when  that's  gone,  I  shall 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  another.  Lilian  has  helped  her 
sister  a  little  out  of  her  private  funds ;  but,  as  though  the  old 
wretch  suspected  that  she  might  be  giving  us  assistance,  her 
father  keeps  her  very  ill  supplied." 

Throughout  this  interview,  the  captain  had  been  smoking  a 
very  excellent  cigar,  which  could  not  have  cost  less  than  eight- 
pence  in  Eegent  Street ;  but  Miis  was  doubtless  either  one  of 
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the  large  stock  he  had  in  hand  when  he  became  a  Benedict,  or 
he  was  smoking  it — in  which  view  it  might  be  considered 
economical— as  North  American  Indians  smoke  their  pipes,  in 
order  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

"  I  regret,  indeed,"  said  Walter,  blushing  exceedingly  as  his 
manner  was  when  embarrassed,  that  you  should  have  allowed 
yourself  to  come  to  such  straits,  without  applying  to  an  old 
friend.  I  have  been  taking  portraits  wholesale,  and  have 
quite  a  balance  at  my  banker's.  Come,  let  me  lend  you  fifty 
pounds     and  he  pulled  out  his  cheque-book. 

You  are  the  best  fellow  out,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but  it  is 
a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  to  borrow  of  one's  friends.  Now, 
what  is  Lilian's  is  Lotty's,  or  ought  to  be  so ;  so  in  that  case  I 
feel  no  compunctions ^  " 

Then  you  should  feel  them  still  less  with  me,"  interrupted 
Walter,  thrusting  the  cheque  into  his  hand.  ^*You  would 
borrow  my  umbrella,  if  it  rained,  I  suppose,  and  I  had  no 
occasion  to  go  out ;  then  why  not  my  money  when  I  don't 
want  it  ?  What  a  fuss  is  made  in  the  world  about  borrowing 
or  lending  a  few  pounds !  You  may  ask  for  a  shilling  to 
pay  your  cab-fare,  if  you  have  no  change,  but  gold  is  a  sacred 
commodity,  it  appears.'^ 

It's  a  commodity  that  it  is  precious  inconvenient  to  be 
without,  old  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  putting  the  cheque  in 
his  empty  purse.  "  I  won't  give  you  an  I.O.U.,  for  that  would 
be  waste  paper,  but  I  will  pay  you  when  I  can,  upon  my 
honour.  You  don't  suppose,  I  hope,  that  I  came  here  to-day, 
Litton,  with  any  expectation  of  becoming  your  debtor  ? " 

Good  heavens,  Selwyn,  how  you  talk,"  exclaimed  Walter ; 
"  of  course  I  suppose  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  came  to  see  me,  as  one  of  your  oldest 
friends  ;  when  /  come  to  see  you,  it  will  not  be  concluded;  I 
hope,  that  I  come  as  a  creditor? " 

"Don't  be  savage  with  me,  my  good  Litton,^'  returned  the 
captain  gravely.  "I  daresay,  I  don't  express  myself  very 
prettily,  but  the  fact  is,  I'm  soured.  The  harrow  of  poverty 
takes  all  the  skin  off  the  man  that  is  under  it,  and  makes  him 
tender  to  touch.  He  thinks  everybody  is  crediting  him  with 
the  basest  motives,  and  in  denying  them — qui  s' excuse  s' accuse 
—he  seems  to  others  to  acknowledge  their  existence.    I  know 
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I'm  savage  with  everybody,  and  quite  as  ready  to  pick  a 
quarrel  as  a  friend's  pocket/' 

Walter  did  not  reply ;  he  pitied  Selwyn,  but  he  pitied  Lotty 
infinitely  more.  What  a  life  must  she  be  leading,  destitute  of 
material  comforts,  and  exposed  to  the  outbreaks  of  her  hus- 
band's temper,  "soured,"  as  he  confessed  himself  to  be,  by 
disappointment,  and  "  savage  with  everybody ! "  Was  it 
possible  that  he  could  give  any  assistance  to  her,  beside  money  ? 
he  wondered.  If  he  were  to  see  her,  perhaps  she  could  suggest 
something — and  his  heart  did  yearn  to  see  her. 

"  There's  another  thing,"  continued  Selwyn  bitterly,  "which 
poverty — Hhe  test  of  virtue,'  Hhe  tonic  bitters  of  life,'  as 
fools  have  called  it — does  for  me — it  makes  one  as  proud  as 
Lucifer.  Nothing,  for  exampk,  would  seem  more  natural  to 
you  than  that  I  should  say :  '  Well,  our  home  is  a  very  hum- 
ble one  at  present ;  but  that  will  make  no  difference  to  you, 
old  friend,  so  come  and  see  us.  I  know  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  you,  and  yet  I  don't  want  to  see  you  there." 

"Is  it  worse  than  this  ? "  asked  Walter,  laughing,  and 
looking  round  his  own  apartment,  which  was  of  no  palatial 
proportions,  and  presented  such  a  scene  of  picturesque  disorder 
— and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add,  of  dirt — as  is  only  seen  in 
studios. 

"  Well,  no  3  our  London  lodgings  are  not  so  bare  as  my 
barrack-rooms,  perhaps,  to  which  you  have  been  always  wel- 
come ;  but  they  are  not  such  lodgings  as  are  fit  for  my  wife  to 
receive  company  in." 

"'  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that,"  said  Walter  quietly.  This 
was  an  unexpected  blow,  yet  even  while  he  staggered  under  it, 
he  felt  that  the  punishment  was  wholesome ;  his  devotion  to 
Mrs.  Selwyn  was  perfectly  innocent ;  but  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  felt  that  it  was  better  that  that  "  yearning"  of  his  to 
see  her  should  not  be  gratified.  He  could  not  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  do  so,  had  it  been  offered,  but  neither  would 
he  fight  against  his  friend's  denial. 

"  You  shall  come  and  see  Sir  Eeginald  and  his  lady,"  said 
the  captain,  laughing,  "  and  be  invited,  as  their  friend,  to  dine 
with  the  great  Brown.  That  old  villain  has  got  some  particular 
Madeira,  the  thought  of  which  makes  me  still  more  impatient 
of  my  position,  since  every  day  by  which  our  reconciliation  is 
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postponed  (for  he  drinks  it  daily)  makes  an  inroad  on  the  bin. 
— How  hard  you  must  have  been  working  lately,  Litton ! " 
Here  the  captain  began  to  look  about  him  for  the  first  time, 
his  whole  attention  having  been  previously  occupied  in  twirl- 
ing and  flattening  his  moustaches,  a  sure  sign  that  he  had  been 
ill  at  ease.  "  I  wonder  if  I've  had  any  of  your  pictures  from 
old  Levi :  he  always  gives  half  in  pictures,  and  I've  got  quite 
a  gallery  of  them  ancient  and  modern. — Why,  what's  this  ]  " 
and  he  threw  aside  the  linen  cloth  that  hung  over  the  portrait 
of  Philippa,  Edward's  queen. 

"  Oh,  that's  unfinished,"  said  Walter  hastily,  "  and  I  hate 
my  pictures  to  be  looked  at  till  they  are  finished." 

"  O  nonsense,  man,  you  don't  mind  m^,"  said  the  captain, 
persisting  as  usual  in  the  indulgence  of  his  own  whim.  "  Why, 
this  is  the  best  picture  of  the  lot,  to  my  taste.  So  this  is  Miss 
Neale,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  confess  I  should  never  have  recognised 
her  but  for  the  costume.  This  is  a  much  fairer  girl — more  like 
the  style  of  Lotty." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ] "  said  Walter.  His  tone  was  careless, 
but  his  face  was  very  pale.  "  It  is  only  a  sketch,  a  portion  of 
a  larger  picture.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  sit  for  her  hus- 
band, King  Edward,  in  chain-armour ;  I  will  give  you  half-a- 
crown  an  hour,  and  your  beer." 

"  You  should  have  made  that  off'er  before  you  lent  me  these 
fifty  pounds,"  laughed  the  captain,  tapping  his  pocket. 
"  Well,  good-bye,  old  fellow,  for  the  present  ]  and  if  I  have 
any  good  news,  you  may  be  sure  you  will  be  the  first  to  hear 
it."  They  parted  very  cordially,  but  Walter  did  not  accom- 
pany his  friend  down-stairs.  He  stood  gazing  at  the  un- 
covered picture,  and  muttering  scornfully  to  himself :  "I  need 
not  have  been  so  apprehensive,"  ran  his  thoughts ;  ^*  his  in- 
difference makes  him  blind.  '  More  like  the  style  of  Lotty,'  " 
he  said.  Perhaps  she  pleads  with  him  like  this,  sometimes — 
upon  her  knees.    Poor  Lotty  !  " 
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MR.  JOHN  PELTER  AS  MENTOR. 

fT  is  astonishing  how  the  profession  of  Love — that  is,  the 
love  of  man  for  woman,  or  vice  versa — being  of  such  end- 
less  variety,  should  be  described  by  poets  and  philoso- 
phers as  of  only  two  or  three  kinds,  or  even  lumped "  (as 
Pope,  for  instance,  lumps  it)  into  one.  Monomania,  fever, 
atrophy,  have  each  their  name  and  place  in  medical  science  ; 
but  all  these  diseases,  and  many  others,  are  in  psychology 
spoken  of  as  one,  as  though  no  difference  existed  between  them. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  an  admitted  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  what 
is  called  a  Platonic  attachment ;  but  this  term  is  seldom  used, 
except  in  irony,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  so 
make  use  of  it  are  right.  I  have  never  known  a  Platonic 
attachment  where  the  lady,  at  least,  would  not  have  married 
the  gentleman  if  she  could.  That  love  itself  is  protean  in  its 
outward  shape,  is  (in  spite  of  the  poets)  now  allowed.  We 
admit  that  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  world  do  not  change, 
as  Byron,  for  instance,  would  have  us  believe,  to  gall  and  dark- 
ness, to  Corydon  because  Phyllis  rejects  him ;  or  that  the  sun 
seems  to  shine  for  him  by  night,  and  roses  to  bloom  for  him  in 
February,  if  she  accepts  him.  He  is  pleased  and  gratified,  of 
course,  more  so,  doubtless,  than  if  he  had  won  five  shillings  at 
skittles  ;  yet  not  more,  perhaps,  than  if  had  won  five  pounds. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  Corydon  of  the  humbler  classes,  of  course, 
when  I  mention  so  vulgar  a  game,  and  such  small  amounts  ;  but 
if  Corydon  was  a  born  gentleman,  and,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  the  Turf,  should  pull  off,  say,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
on  a  double  event,  that  would  probably  give  him  almost  as 
much  pleasure  as  being  accepted  by  Phyllis. 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands ; 

but  if  such  luck  as  we  have  supposed  should  happen  to  a  gen- 
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tleman-sportsman,  don't  you  think  the  glass  of  Time  would  run 
itself  into  just  as  golden  sands  as  if  Love  held  it  ?  I  must  con- 
fess I  do.  Of  course,  there  are  some  young  persons  who,  being 
denied  by  their  Beloved  Objects,  immediately  go  and  hang 
themselves  ;  but  these  are  fortunately  exceptional  cases,  which 
do  not  materially  affect  the  census  returns.  A  more  numerous 
class  plunge  into  dissipation  ;  a  remedy  which,  though  (besides 
other  serious  objections  to  it)  it  may  kill  as  well  as  cure,  has 
undoubtedly  been  found  to  be  efficacious.  Others  have  the 
good  fortune  to  see  some  other  nice  young  woman,  the  next 
day,  or  the  next  month,  after  the  disappointment,  and  get  over 
it  by  marrying  her.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  meeting  a  misfortune  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  many 
ways  of  expressing  our  bliss  upon  receiving  an  answer  from 
Phyllis  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  almost  all  are  resolute  to 
affirm  that  the  love  of  Corydon  for  Phyllis  is  the  same  all  the 
world  ov^er.  This  is  a  great  error.  Without  any  trespass  upon 
that  dangerous  ground  of  Platonic  attachment,  a  man  may 
adore  a  woman  with  honesty  and  honour,  whom  it  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  marry,  from  whom  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  receive  any  greater  favours  than  a  clasp 
of  the  hand  or  a  kind  word.  The  type  is  not  common,  because 
the  Phyllises  who  are  capable  of  inspiring  such  a  passion  are 
few  ;  and  such  disinterested  Corydons  are  few  :  but  it  exists. 
Such  a  love,  for  example,  would  have  been  entertained  by  War- 
rington for  Laura,  if  he  had  met  her  in  the  first  instance  as  the 
wife  of  Pendennis.  There  would  have  been  no  harm  in  such 
an  attachment,  nor  thought  of  harm  ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  expressed  by  the  terms  respect,  regard,  or  friendship  ; 
nay,  it  would  coir.prehend  a  devotion  for  Mrs.  P.  not  enter- 
tained, perhaps,  even  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  himself. 

It  was  some  absorbing  feeling  of  this  sort  which  filled  Walter 
Litton's  soul  with  respect  to  Lotty ;  in  some  cases,  it  might  not 
have  been  a  disadvantageous  one — indeed,  an  unselfish  passion 
of  this  sort  is  often  most  advantageous — but  Walter  was  too 
young  for  such  a  gracious  burden,  not,  as  he  imagined,  because 
life  lay  before  him  lone  and  barren  for  so  many  years,  but  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  discipline  of  life  ;  he  could  not  free  himself 
from  its  influence  at  pleasure,  and  though  he  could  forget  it — 
that  is,  the  smart  of  it — in  occupation,  it  pervaded  even  the 
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work  of  his  hands.  It  is  certain  that  his  present  picture  pro- 
fited by  this.  Love,  "  the  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all,"  had 
given  a  spirituality  to  the  expression  of  Philippa,  Edward's 
queen,  which  Miss  Nellie  Neale,  and  perhaps  even  Lotty  her- 
self, did  not  possess ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  glorified  likeness  of  the 
latter,  a  likeness  that  might  easily  escape  the  eyes  of  such  as 
were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  her,  or  had  not  seen  her 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  evoke  her  deeper  feelings, 
but  which  would  strike  most  forcibly  those  who  knew  her 
best.  Without,  of  course,  recognising  the  source  of  his  friend's 
inspiration,  or  even  being  aware  of  what  it  was,  Mr.  John  Pelter 
perceived  that  this  portrait  was  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
the  young  fellow  had  yet  achieved ;  and  he  told  him  so,  after 
his  peculiar  fashion,  puffing  at  his  pipe,  and  regarding  this 
chef-d'oeuvre  with  his  huge  flax-covered  head  sloped  to  the  criti- 
cal angle. 

"My  dear  Watty,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  wish  to  flatter  you,  but 
that's  the  most  like  a  human  creature  of  anything  that  you 
have  yet  turned  out." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned  Walter,  well  pleased 
with  this  moderate  praise,  which,  indeed,  in  Jack  Pelter's 
mouth,  implied  far  beyond  what  it  expressed.  A  huge,  good- 
natured  giant  was  Jack,  who  knew  much  more  of  his  profes- 
sion, though  he  seldom  used  the  slang  of  it,  than  many  a 
man  who  can  discourse  of  "  his  art "  by  the  hour,  and  leave 
his  hearers  in  the  most  inextricable  entanglement ;  a  man,  it 
was  true,  who  cared  little  to  be  known  by  the  world  at  large, 
so  long  as  he  was  known  by  the  dealers,  and  was  supplied  by 
them  with  the  funds  sufficient  for  his  not  extravagant  needs, 
but  who  worked  as  honestly,  after  his  lights,  as  Eaphael,  whose 
cartoons  he  believed  to  be  the  most  valuable  bequest  that  any 
living  being  has  left  to  posterity. 

"  Yes,  Watty,  this  is  a  great  advance  upon  your  ^  Drunken 
organ-grinders ' — I  beg  your  pardon,  your  ^  Brigands  Carous- 
ing.' The  young  woman's  foot  here  is  out  of  drawing,  and  I 
daresay  the  other  would  be,  if  it  wasn't  covered  by  her  train  j 
but  the  picture  is  good,  sir- — it's  good."  And  Mr.  John  Pelter 
stepped  back  from  it  slowly,  upsetting  "Penaddon  Church"  as 
he  did  so,  and  once  more  regarded  it  with  fixed  attention. 
"  You  must  not  lump  any  King  Edwards  with  a  lot  of  this 
kind,"  continued  Jack,  "  or  else  you'll  spoil  it." 
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"  But  Queen  Philippa  must  be  kneeling  to  somebody^''  urged 
Walter. 

"  Then  don't  let  her  be  Queen  Philippa  at  all.  That  high 
head-dress  may  very  well  be  taken  for  a  fooPs  cap ;  and  if  you 
write  '  Forfeits '  under  it,  the  whole  thing  will  explain  itself. 
*  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  pretty  thing  ?  Let  her  kneel  in  one 
corner,  dance  in  another,'  and  so  on.  There;  don't  be  affronted  ; 
I'm  only  joking,  so  far  as  regards  the  title.  The  girl  must  kneel 
alone,  that's  certain.  Chuck  your  Pinnock's  England  overboard, 
cut  away  the  rest  of  the  canvas,  and  call  her  '  Supplication.'  " 

"  Upon  my  life.  Jack,  I  think  that  a  good  idea." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Send  out  for  something  to  drink  its  health 
in.  *  O  for  a  draught  of  vintage  full  of  the  warm  South,' 
something  delicate  and  tasty,  and  redolent  of  the  subject. 
Jenny  ! "  roared  he  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  ^'  fetch  a  pot  of 
stout." 

Over  this  refreshment  they  discoursed  the  future  of  the  im- 
mortal work. 

That  must  not  go  to  the  Gallery,  or  any  of  those  places, 
Watty,"  said  J ack,  whom  the  generous  liquor  had  rendered  still 
more  eulogistic.   "  You  must  have  a  shy  with  it  at  the  big  shop." 

"  I  am  sick  of  trying  there,"  answered  Walter  despondently. 

"  Sick  of  trying !  Why,  you  have  not  got  a  gray  hair  on 
your  head !    If  you  we^  my  age  "  (Jack  was  about  thirty), 

}'0u  might  talk  of  blighted  hopes." 

"  But  you  have  been  hung,  and  in  good  places  too  ;  and  yet 
I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  had  just  as  soon  your  pictures 
went  to  the  Gallery,  or  straight  to  Pall  Mall "  

"  Well,  well ;  that's  because  I  wanted  the  money,"  interrupted 
the  other,  with  irritation.  Don't  you  mind  about  me.  If  I 
said  I  don't  care  about  fame,  perhaps  I  was  wrong,  or  perhaps 
I  lied.  Your  case,  at  all  events,  is  different.  Follow  my  ad- 
vice, Watty,  my  boy,  and  send  *  Supplication'  to  run  its  chance 
with  the  committee.  They  do  sometimes  take  a  thing  on  its  own 
merits.  Remember  how  Campbell  was  hung  last  year,  through 
MacCoUop,  E.  A.,  taking  him  for  a  fellow-countryman.  *  Death 
by  misadventure,'  as  somebody  said  of  it,  when  all  the  news- 
papers were  down  upon  his  daub." 

"  You  are  very  encouraging,"  said  Walter,  smiling ;  "  but 
nevertheless  I  will  try  the  big  shop." 
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In  spite  of  Walter's  pretended  irony,  there  was  great  encour- 
agement in  Pelter's  recommendation.  Jack  was  not  above  the 
weaknesses  of  his  calling,  and  could  abuse  a  brother-artist— who 
was  successful — as  roundly  as  any  one.  But  he  was  singularly 
just  and  honest  in  the  main.  His  tenderness  for  his  young 
friend  was  great.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  hopes 
for  his  success  were  higher  than  for  his  own  ;  for  he  was  one  of 
that  increasing  class  who  are  not  ambitious  either  of  fame  or 
fortune.  As  long  as  he  could  earn  a  competence,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  own  labours  ;  and  a  competence  with 
him  meant  something  very  modest  indeed.  It  is  not  a  good 
sign  in  our  social  life  that  so  many  men.  even  in  comparative 
youth,  are  becoming  indifferent  to  great  gains  and  high  distinc- 
tion :  if  such  sentiments  were  universal,  the  production  of  any- 
thing really  great  in  any  line  of  life  would  be  rendered  impossible ; 
but  it  is  only  the  natural  rebound  from  that  excessive  struggle 
to  get  a  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows  which  distin- 
guished the  last  generation,  not  altogether  to  its  credit.  In 
that  contest.  Friendship  too  often  went  to  the  wall,  and  every 
generous  impulse  was  trodden  under  foot,  in  order  that  Self 
should  rise  supreme.  There  is  no  better  excuse  for  indolence 
than  the  spectacle  of  successful  Diligence  standing  all  alone 
upon  its  pedestal,  without  friend  or  lover,  a  mark  not  only  for 
envy,  but  for  deserved  contempt;  and  Mr.  John  Pelter  had  seen, 
or  fancied  he  had  seen,  not  a  few  eminent  gentlemen  of  his  own 
profession  in  that  isolated  position.  By  toiling  and  scraping, 
and  denying  himself  all  the  delights  of  youth,  there  is  no  man 
so  great  a  fool,  he  would  argue,  but  that  he  can  acquire  for  him- 
self a  heap  of  money — only  to  find  that,  by  long  disuse,  he  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  enjoyment.  There  was  no  great  fear  of  this 
in  Mr.  Belter's  individual  case  :  his  capacity  for  pleasure  was 
so  considerable,  that  some  of  it  would  certainly  have  remained 
with  him  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  ;  bu 
it  suited  him  to  adopt  this  theory,  which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  he 
acted  up  to  in  a  very  conscientious  manner.  He  worked  well, 
never  "  scamping  "  a  square  inch  of  that  which  he  set  his  brush 
to  do,  but  never  overworked  himself;  he  took  his  time  over  his 
canvas,  and  his  ease,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  much  with 
speculations  upon  the  verdict  of  posterity.  The  verdict  of 
posterity,  he  would  philosophically  explain  over  his  pipe  and 
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pot,  was,  in  its  relation  to  art,  merely  the  judgment  of  a  set 
of  people  removed  by  one  or  more  degrees  farther  from  the 
great  lights  of  antiquity  than  we  ourselves,  and  who  were, 
therefore,  less  qualified  to  give  an  opinion.  All  that  was 
best  and  greatest,  lay  in  the  past;  and  though  the  present 
might  not  be  a  great  age — indeed,  he  had  very  little  belief 
in  its  being  so — yet,  it  was  only  reasonable,  by  the  argument 
of  analogy,  to  suppose  it  would  be  superior  to  the  future. 
Why,  then,  make  such  a  fuss  about  posterity  1  The  fact  was, 
that  in  Mr.  Pelter's  eyes,  posterity  was  but  the  next  generation 
of  picture-dealers.  For  his  own  works,  he  had  no  ambition ; 
no  desire  for  fame,  and  very  little  even  for  profit ;  but  for  those 
of  his  friend  he  allowed  himself  some  hopes.  He  liked  the 
young  fellow  dearly,  and  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  his  talents, 
which  he  wished  to  see  made  use  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  secret  conviction  that  he  had  missed  his  mark 
in  the  world,  and  was  solicitous  that  Walter  should  have  better 
tortune. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  ACADEMY  CIRCULAR. 

tONCE  knew  a  very  clever  but  paradoxical  man  who  was 
wont  to  explain  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  British  House 
of  Peers  were  created  from  personal  merit :  his  line  of 
argument  I  forget,  and,  indeed,  though  urged  with  great  in- 
genuity, it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  even  when  in  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  am  nearly  sure  that  genuine  conviction  animated  it, 
until  he  became  a  peer  himself  j  after  which,  modesty,  or  per- 
haps some  innate  sense  of  humour  (in  which  I  had  always 
thought  him  deficient),  sealed  his  lips  upon  that  subject.  There 
is  a  natural  and  wholesome  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
believe  such  things.  I  very  much  question  whether  nine  peo- 
ple in  ten  do  not  entertain  the  delusion  that  a  silk  gown  (for 
example)  is  an  honour  conferred  upon  barristers  for  eminence 
in  their  profession  :  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  shock  them 
to  hear,  that  for  every  Victoria  Cross  that  is  given  for  valour, 
half-a- dozen  are  applied  for  in  vain.  Folks  in  the  country  even 
believe  that  pictures  are  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy every  year  solely  upon  their  own  merits  j  that  the  Hang- 
ing Committee  know  nothing  about  them ;  that  they  are  sent 
in  without  name  or  address,  and  simply  with  a  motto — like  the 
poems  that  compete  for  the  Newdigate  or  the  Chancellor's  medal 
— and  are  adjudicated  upon  without  any  personal  reference  to 
the  artists.  And  yet  these  good  people  would  be  quite  insulted 
if  you  inquired  if  they  believed  in  the  Millennium. 

Walter  Litton  knew  very  few  E.A.'s,  and  none  who  were 
upon  the  Hanging  Committee  of  that  year.  No  member  of  it 
was  inveigled  into  the  second  floor  in  Beech  Street,  and  per- 
suaded to  cast  his  eye  upon  "  Supplication,"  in  order  that, 
when  he  saw  it  again  upon  a  certain  momentous  occasion,  re- 
cognition might  follow.  Jack  Pelter  would  have  done  him 
that  good  turn — -for  he  was  one  of  those  who  will  do  for  a 
friend  what  "  wild  horses would  not  have  compelled  him  to 
do  for  himself— but  Walter  declined  the  offer. 
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"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  he,  "you  are  most  kind;  but  I  would 
rather  the  thing  stood  on  its  own  hook." 

"  I  want  it  to  hang  on  the  Line,"  was  Jack's  only  rejoinder. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will,  or,  at  all  events,  somewhere.  It  may 
be  very  foolish  of  me,  and  very  sanguine,  but  I  have  great  con- 
fidence- " 

"  In  the  committee  ?  "  broke  in  Pelter.    "  Then  you  must  be 
very  foolish  and  very  sanguine  indeed." 
"  No  ;  in  the  merits  of  the  picture." 

"  Gad,  how  I  wish  I  was  your  age  !  "  sighed  Jack.    "  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  bought  for  the  nation  ? 
"  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  bought  at  all." 

"  Oh,  I  see  ]  you  want  to  keep  it  for  your  diploma  picture." 

But  though  Jack  was  thus  cynical  with  his  friend,  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  this  particular  piece  of  work 
over  which  Walter  expended  a  prodigious  amount  of  time  and 
pains.  His  usual  habit  was  to  tire  of  his  productions.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  careless  worker,  but  ere  he  had  finished  one 
picture,  his  mind  had  begun  to  be  busy  with  its  successor.  He 
always  deemed  his  last  work  his  best,  of  course,  but  his  last 
would  be  nothing  to  that  which  was  to  follow  it ;  the  germs  of 
which  chef-d'oeuvre  were  already  sprouting  in  his  brain.  But 
with  "  Supplication,"  the  case  was  different.  Every  detail  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  of  which  he  was 
capable,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  touching  and  retouching 
them  ]  he  did  not  retouch  the  face,  either  because  he  was  satis- 
fied with  it,  or  because  he  distrusted  his  ability  to  effect  im- 
provement, but  he  would  fix  his  eyes  upon  it  for  long  intervals 
with  the  intensity  of  an  intending  buyer.  Then  he  would  look 
up  with  a  sigh,  and  busy  himself  with  the  embroidery  of  Queen 
Philippa's  robe,  or  with  the  colour  of  the  cushion  upon  which 
she  knelt.  He  would  even  do  this  when  his  model  was  in  the 
room,  forgetful  of  her  presence,  and  of  the  money  per  hour  it 
cost  him ;  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  he  noticed  that  she 
also  had  her  fits  of  abstraction.  Then  it  struck  him  that  her 
face  had  grown  paler  of  late,  and  her  large  eyes  less  lustrous, 
and  his  tender  heart  reproached  him  for  his  indifference. 

"  We  have  been  working  very  hard  at  this  picture,  have  we 
not,  Eed  Kiding-hood  1 "  said  he  kindly.  "  Don't  you  think 
you  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  holiday  ? " 
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"  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir.    I  am  not  at  all  tired." 

"  You  look  so,"  returned  he,  regarding  her  in  really  quite  a 
paternal  way ;  "  very  fagged  and  out  of  sorts.  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  well  enough." 

"  But  you  may  not  be  a  good  judge  of  that.  I  shall  go  round 
this  afternoon,  and  speak  to  your  father  about  you,  little  one.'' 

"  Oh,  pray,  sir,  don't  speak  to  him  !  "  returned  she  with  sud- 
den vehemence.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me — nothing,  at  least,  to  speak  of  There  is  no  need  for 
any  holiday.  Besides,  father  has  bills  to  pay,  which  were  not 
settled  at  Christmas,  and  it  would  vex  him  if  I  fell  out  of  work 
just  now." 

Oh,  I  daresay  we  can  manage  about  the  bills.  You  have 
been  one,  two,  three,  four  months  eternally  kneeling  upon  that 
cushion  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  picture  is  concerned,  I  can  get  on 
very  well  by  myself  now.    Yes,  yes  j  you  must  have  a  holiday." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Nellie  humbly  ;  "  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  sittings  are  concerned.  Indeed,  I  have  felt  that  I 
have  been  picking  your  pocket  for  the  last  six  weeks." 

Picking  my  pocket,  Eed  Riding-hood  1  Why,  how  was 
that  V 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  that  I  was  of  little  or  no  use.  You 
don't  know  how  absent  and  thoughtful  you  have  become ;  I 
might  just  as  well  have  been  at  home  as  in  your  studio,  for  all 
the  good  I  have  been  to  you  for  this  last  hour,  for  instance. 
And  then  the  picture  isn't  like  me,  not  a  bit  It  was  at  first, 
perhaps,  just  a  little  ;  but  you  have  been  thinking  of  somebody 
else  all  along,  and  been  painting  her  instead  of  me." 

The  colour  rose  to  the  very  roots  of  Walter's  hair,  but  he 
answered  laughingly  :  And  has  that  offended  you,  Eed  Rid- 
ing-hood, all  along  1 " 

No,  sir  ;  indeed,  I  didn't  notice  it  at  first.  But  it  seems 
wrong  that  I  should  come  here  and  take  your  money,  when  you 
could  get  on  just  as  well  without  me." 

"  And  that's  what  makes  you  look  so  pale  and  sorrowful,  is 
it  ?  You  must  certainly  have  a  very  tender  conscience.  How- 
ever, let  me  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  Red  Riding-hood,  that 
I  can  not  get  on  without  you.  I  have  got  used  to  you  as  a  sit- 
ter, and  when  folks  have  come  to  the  age  of  your  grandmamma. 
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they  are  averse  to  change.  Perhaps  you  have  sat  long  enough 
for  PhiUppa  ;  but  you  have  plenty  of  expressions  beside  that 
pleading  one,  which  you  have  worn  so  long,  that  I  do  believe 
it  has  made  you  down-right  miserable.  Mr.  Pelter  has  recom- 
mended me  to  take  the  game  of  Forfeits  for  a  subject,  which 
will  require  you  to  be  full  of  fun ;  and,  after  a  month  or  two 
of  that,  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  in  tearing  spirits." 

When  Walter  and  his  friend  were  smoking  their  pipes  that 
evening,  the  former  spoke  of  his  model's  altered  looks,  and  of 
the  talk  he  had  had  with  her.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
except  that  she  must  really  have  taken  it  to  heart  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  a  portrait.  I  wish  you  would  take  her  for  a  bit,  Jack, 
and  put  her  in  good  spirits." 

"  I  am  doing  a  veteran  in  boots  and  a  beard,"  said  Pelter 
dryly  ;  "  and  I  should  recommend  you  to  paint  a  veteran  for 
your  next  picture — Miss  Nellie's  great-aunt,  for  instance.'^ 

Nonsense  !  I  am  really  serious  in  asking  your  opinion, 
for  I  am  sure  the  girl  is  out  of  sorts  about  something ;  not  ill, 
I  think,  but  wretched  in  her  mind.  What  the  deuce  can  be 
the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  Ked  Eiding-hood's  grandmamma  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  wolf,  in  spite  of  herself,  Walter." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Pelter." 
Don't  you  %  It's  a  very  old  story,  my  good  fellow.    I  don't 
for  a  moment  imagine  you  want  to  devour  her,  mind,  though 
she  would  be  a  dainty  morsel  for  some  people.    But  I  have  a 
suspicion  she  wants  to  be  eaten." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  girl  has  fallen  in  love 
with  me  '? " 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and 
she  may  have  done  so.  I  am  glad,  for  her  sake,  at  all  events, 
that  you  are  a  gentleman — and  not  a  man  of  honour." 

"I  hope  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  you  mean,"  answered 
Walter,  reddening.  ^^But  it  seems  t«r.  me  your  view  is  a  very 
coxcombical  one." 

It  would  be,  if  I  had  suggested  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
mg,"  returned  Jack.  "But  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
somebody,  is  certain  :  downcast  eyes,  pale  cheeks,  and  sighs, 
are  all  ^  signs,'  as  old  Burton  calls  them  in  his  Anatomy.  You 
will  find  them  there  under  the  head  of  '  Love  a  Cause,'  Perhaps 
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she  is  enamoured  of  your  Apollo,  which  is  as  large  as  life,  and 
very  like  :  such  things  have  happened  in  the  case  of  statues,  so 
why  not  with  paintings  ?  If  this  be  so,  and  since  nobody  will 
buy  it,  you  had  better  give  it  to  her." 

"  I  think  what  you  suggest  is  quite  as  likely  as  that  she 
should  have  fallen  in  love  with  me,''  said  Walter  gravely  \  but 
she  is  certainly  very  unhappy.  After  what  you  have  said,  I 
would  send  her  away  to-morrow,  but  that  she  says  her  father 
is  so  hard  up.'* 

^'  i^'ou  are  too  emotional,^'  said  Mr  Pelter ;  "or,  in  other  words, 
a  soft-hearted  young  fool.  Also,  I  wish  you  would  drink  a 
little  fairer.    Please  to  ring  for  another  jug  of  beer." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  not  only  had  Mr  John  Pelter 
had  his  full  share  of  the  beer,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  plume 
himself  upon  hardness  of  heart.  His  general  views  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  like  those  of  most  Bohemians,  were  cynical, 
but  in  each  particular  case  he  shewed  himself  no  philosopher. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  bear  with  equanimity  the  misfortunes  of 
total  strangers  to  him,  much  less  of  his  friends.  He  was  op- 
posed to  beggars  upon  principle,  but  often  and  often  would  he 
take  some  poor  pinched  creature  into  his  studio,  under  pretence 
of  his  artistic  wants,  and  then  dismiss  him  warmed  and  filled. 
To  his  personal  friends  he  was  devoted,  and  when  Litton's 
picture  was  in  due  time  sent  into  the  big  shop  on  approval. 
Jack  was  far  more  anxious  about  its  fate  than  Walter  himself. 
Indeed,  Walter  exhibited  an  indifference  in  the  matter,  which, 
considering  what  the  other  knew  of  his  character  and  antecedents, 
was  inexplicable  to  his  friend.  He  shewed  despondency,  sitting 
almost  idle  for  whole  days  alone — for  he  had,  for  the  present, 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  Nellie  Neale — but  not  those 
symptoms  of  solicitude  for  the  success  of  his  great  work  with 
which  Jack  was  so  well  acquainted  in  other  cases.  The  cause 
of  this  was  curious,  yet  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  profession 
to  which  he  belonged.  .  Re,  missed  his  picture.  This  is  peculiarly 
an  artist's  grievance.  The  novelist  can  both  have  his  cake  and 
eat  it :  his  book — the  writing  of  which  has  given  him  so  many 
hours  of  pleasure,  and  with  the  characters  whereof,  even  though 
he  may  have  failed  in  making  them  real  to  others,  he  has  been 
living  for  months  in  as  close  a  relationship  as  with  those  of  his 
household — remains  to  him  after  it  is  written.    But  when  the 
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painter  has  sold  his  picture,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  The  majority 
of  his  class  may  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  the  price  is 
satisfactory  :  Pelter  was  so,  and  Litton  himself  had  been  so 
hitherto.  But  now  and  then,  a  picture  becomes  to  its  creator 
like  a  child  to  its  father.  The  wrench  of  parting  with  it,  how- 
ever mitigated  by  recompense,  is  as  severe  as  that  which 
Eomance  attributes  to  the  Arab  when  parting  with  his  horse. 
He  has  seen  it  grow  under  his  hand  in  unexpected  strength 
and  beauty,  out  of  nothing ;  it  has  been  his  companion  for 
many  solitary  hours,  whispering  to  him  hopes  of  fortune  and 
of  fame,  which,  however  realized,  must  needs  fall  short  of  its 
suggestions ;  till,  though  so  ineffably  ideal,  it  has  become  some- 
thing lifelike.  It  is  sometimes  pregnant  with  Association  : 
reminding  him  who  drew  it  of  some  much-loved  scene  that  can 
never  be  beheld  again,  as  on  that  bygone  day  in  which  he  saw 
it  first  j  or,  perchance,  of  some  dear  one  whom  death  has  taken. 
The  heart  has  more  tentacles  than  the  eight-armed  demon  of 
the  sea,  wherewith,  like  it,  it  lays  hold  of  things  animate  or 
inanimate  with  dogged  clutch  ;  it  clings,  it  clings  ;  and 
neither  Syren's  voice  nor  Reason's  can  make  it  loose  its  hold. 
Walter  missed  his  picture,  though  the  face  it  mirrored  haunted 
him  like  a  ghost ;  and  would  have  been  well  content  to  hear  it 
was  in  that  academical  Vault — the  bourne  from  which  all  pictures 
do  return  to  their  disconsolate  owners — so  that  he  might  go  at 
once  and  claim  it.  It  would  be  found  there,  doubtless,  as 
other  works  of  his  had  been,  but  meanwhile  he  grudged  its 
absence.  He  had  another  picture  on  his  easel,  but  his  heart 
was  not  in  that,  as  it  had  been  in  its  predecessor  ;  he  was  equally 
painstaking,  equally  conscientious  with  it,  and  yet  he  did  not 
need  Jack's  ominous  silence — his  omission  to  point  out  its 
defects — to  convince  him  that  it  was  a  failure.  At  times,  so 
errant  was  his  mind,  that  he  saw  both  pictures — their  lines 
and  hues  mingled  together,  like  a  dissolving  view.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  paint  was  useless,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  own  morbid  thoughts. 

Where  was  Lotty  now  1  He  had  seen  nothing  of  Selwyn 
for  months,  nor  heard  of  him,  and  so  far,  as  he  bitterly  reflected, 
that  was  a  good  sign.  In  prosperity,  the  captain  was  more 
likely  to  forget  his  friends,  than  if  he  had  need  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  he  owed  him  money,  he  might  be 
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ashamed  to  come ;  they  might  be  very,  very  poor.  He  had  seen 
in  the  paper  that  Selwyn  had  sold  out  of  the  army,  and  now 
he  must  needs  be  living  on  his  capital,  if  his  creditors  had  left 
him  any  to  live  upon.  And  when  that  was  spent,  what  could 
they  do  then  ?  To  what  wretchedness  might  not  that  innocent, 
angelic  creature  be  reduced  by  this  time — and  thanks  to  him  ! 
It  had  not  been  Walter's  fault,  of  course,  but  he  reproached 
himself  for  not  having  combated  the  captain's  arguments  in  the 
railway  carriage  in  favour  of  their  elopement,  nay,  with  having 
been  in  the  railway  carriage  at  all,  since,  but  for  his  presence, 
Lotty  would  not  have  taken  that  first  fatal  step  of  leaving  home. 
At  another  time  he  would  be  full  of  pity  for  them  both.  What 
right  had  he  to  judge  the  motives  of  his  friend,  since  he  knew 
for  certain  only  the  strength  of  his  temptation,  which  he 
acknowledged  to  himself — his  own  present  feelings,  indeed, 
were  an  evidence  of  the  fact — was  overwhelming.  It  was  harsh 
in  the  captain  not  to  have  let  him  visit  them  in  their  trouble, 
since  he  ought  to  have  known  that  their  poverty  would  have 
exacted  sympathy  and  respect,  and  to  what  catastrophes  might 
not  this  false  pride  impel  him  !  Surely,  surely,  he  would  never 
permit  Lotty  to  want,  through  disinclination  to  apply  a  second 
time  to  his  own  scanty  purse  1  At  this  idea — the  picture  of 
that  fair  young  face,  white  and  wan  with  physical  woe — he  would 
start  up  from  his  chair,  and  pace  the  room  like  a  madman. 
The  very  postman's  knock,  though  letters  seldom  came  for  the 
lonely  young  fellow,  would  suggest  all  sorts  of  hideous  appre- 
hensions j  there  might  be  news  that  Eeginald  was  in  prison — 
he  had  himself  said  it  was  more  than  probable — and  Lotty  alone 
and  starving.  One  day  when  there  had  been  a  letter  for  the 
first  floor  he  heard  Pelter's  loud  voice  upon  the  carpetless 
stairs,  exclaiming  :  Oh,  this  is  for  Mr.  Litton,''  and  then  his 
friend's  heavy  tread  coming  up-stairs  three  steps  at  a  time. 
Jack  knew  something,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  his  solicitude 
upon  the  young  couple's  account,  and  sympathised  with  it.  He 
stood  now  at  the  open  door,  with  a  very  grave  face,  and,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Walter,  here  is  a  letter  for  you.  I 
have  opened  it  by  mistake." 

"  A  letter,"  said  Walter  ;  his  hand  shook  as  he  held  it  out 
for  the  missive.    "  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  of — of  Selwyn  ? " 
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"  No  ;  its  only  a  circular — a  circular  from  the  Academy,  my 
lad,"  cried  Jack  with  a  joyous  whoop.  "  It's  to  tell  you  that 
Wednesday  is  Varnishing  Day,  and  therefore,  that  your 
*  Supplication  *  has  been  accepted." 

Then  his  two  great  hands  seized  Walter's,  and  wrung  them 
in  expressive  silence. 

"  I  am  not  a  good  one  at  congratulatory  speeches,  Watty, 
old  fellow,  but  I  am  downright  glad." 

0  blessed  time  of  Youth  and  Friendship,  0  happy  hand-clasps, 
only  second  to  the  first  kiss  of  Love  ;  what  glories  must  be  be- 
yond the  gates  of  the  grave  that  shall  recompense  us  for  your 
loss ! 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

A  FIRST  BID. 

F  the  painter,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  in  one  point  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  the  author,  in  another  he  is 
much  more  fortunate.  "  The  Exhibition,"  as  the  annual 
show  at  the  Royal  Academy,  notwithstanding  its  many  rivals  of 
the  same  name,  is  still  called,  is  an  institution  that  in  literature 
has  no  parallel,  and  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  young  artist.  Of  course,  true  merit  will  make  its  way  in  the 
end  in  any  calling  ;  but  a  man  may  write  the  best  book  in  the 
world,  and  even  publish  it  (though  that  is  not  so  easy  to  one  un- 
known and  poor),  and  yet  be  some  considerable  time  before  he 
can  persuade  the  world  to  read  it  ;  but  when  a  painting  has 
once  got  admittance  within  the  Academy  walls,  all  has  been 
done  for  it  in  the  way  of  introduction  to  the  public  that  it  can 
possibly  need.  The  art  critics  may  praise  it  or  let  it  alone  ;  it 
may  by  hung  well  or  ill,  and  a  great  grievance  is  made  (by  those 
who  have  not  much  confidence  in  their  own  work)  in  the  latter 
case  y  we  have  even  known  a  young  gentleman,  on  Varnishing 
Day,  so  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  his  picture,  that  he  cut 
it  out  of  its  frame  ;  but  still,  so  long  as  it  is  not  hung  with  its 
face  to  the  wall,  all  that  have  eyes  can  see  it.  He  that  has 
painted  it,  if  it  be  worthy,  has  got  his  foot  set  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder  of  Fame.  There  is  nothing,  I  repeat,  to  be  com- 
pared v/ith  this,  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  in  the  sister  art  of 
literature.  I  may  have  my  essay,  my  story,  my  poem,  in  the 
leading  magazine,  for  instance,  but  people  do  not  take  up  the 
leading  magazine  in  such  numbers  as  crowd  the  great  rooms  in 
Piccadilly,  nor  does  the  "  taking  it  up"  always  in-volve  the 
reading  of  it.  Whereas,  folks  come  to  the  picture-gallery  to  see 
the  pictures,  and  especially,  in  many  cases,  to  have  the  credit 
of  discovering  some  embryo  genius,  who  has  no  influence  with 
the  papers,  and  of  whom  they  may  say,  at  the  spring  dinner- 
parties :   "  By-the-bye,  did  you  happen  to  see  that  exquisite 
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little  thing  called  ^  Supplication'  in  the  right-hand  corner  of 
Room  5  ?"  And  if  you  didn't,  you  will  not  escape  hearing 
about  it. 

So  young  Walter  Litton  had  really  cause  to  congratulate  him- 
self in  that  the  gallery  gods  had  relaxed  their  brows,  and 
resolved  to  hang,  instead  of  banishing  him,  as  before.  Had 
such  a  stroke  of  good-fortune  happened  to  him  in  the  previous 
year,  it  would  have  rejoiced  him  exceedingly ;  he  would  have 
felt  it  to  be  the  very  accolade  of  his  knighthood,  a  most  refresh- 
ing spray  from  the  fountain  of  all  honour.  But  now,  matters 
were  very  different  with  him  ;  Fame  had  ceased  to  be  his  deity  j 
and  the  news  that  his  friend  had  brought  him  was  hailed 
rather  because  it  was  not  that  other  news  which  he  had  feared 
to  hear,  than  upon  its  own  account,  as  a  relief  rather  than  a 
triumph.  Still,  he  was  glad  his  friend  was  glad,  and  that  the 
event  had  justified  his  praise  of  his  handiwork.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  him,  if  not  the  great  joy  he  had  expected,  to  make  one 
of  that  fortunate  band  on  Varnishing  Day,  and  to  feel  his  foot 
on  the  ladder — not  of  Fame,  but  of  the  steps  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  use,  to  give  the  last  touches  to  Supplication," 
nee  Philippa."  It  was  hung  a  long  way  up,  but  yet,  he  was 
not  dissatisfied.  He  did  not  fear  its  being  overlooked — or, 
rather,  underlooked  ;  not  from  vanity,  though  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  its  merits,  but  simply  because  it  so  riveted  his  own 
eyes  that  he  could  not  understand  its  escaping  those  of  others. 
He  was  almost  glad  that  his  friend  had  sent  nothing  to  "  the 
Big  Shop''  that  year,  so  that  he  could  contemplate  it  quite  alone. 
He  had  acquaintances,  of  course,  equally  fortunate  with  himself, 
who  passed  with  their  friendly  comments  upon  it ;  but  they 
gave  him  little  pleasure.  He  cared  for  no  approbation,  no  no- 
tice of  it,  save  from  one  person,  who  in  all  probability  would 
never  see  it.  It  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  Mrs. 
Selwyn  should  visit  the  Eoyal  Academy  ;  Reginald,  he  knew, 
cared  nothing  for  art,  and,  besides,  had  no  shillings  to  throw 
away  on  such  an  expedition.  Upon  the  whole,  he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  better  satisfied  that  the  picture  had  been  accepted 
than  he  would  have  been  to  have  had  it  back  again  in  his  own 
chamber,  to  contemplate  it  at  his  leisure.  For  he  did  not,  as 
many  young  painters  do,  haunt  the  spot  where  it  hung  ;  not 
from  any  fear  of  adverse  criticism,  or  neglect  but  because  re- 
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marks  upon  it  of  any  sort  would,  he  felt,  have  been  painful  to 
him.  The  subject  was  sacred  to  him,  in  a  sense  that  does  not 
often  affect  young  gentleman-painters — nor  old  ones,  for  that 
matter — who  ^'  go  in"  for  sacred  subjects. 

Whether  Supplication  "  was  really  a  good  picture  or 
not,  this  present  writer,  who  is,  he  confesses,  one  of  those  igno- 
rant Philistines  who  only  knows  what  he  likes,  muM:  be  excused 
from  positively  asserting.  "  If  you  want  to  know  whether  a 
diamond  is  a  good  one,"  said  an  eminent  K  A.  in  my  hearing, 
you  go  to  a  jeweller  for  his  opinion  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know 
whether  a  painting  is  good  or  bad,  you  must  go  to  a  painter  for 
the  information  :  to  buy  one  upon  your  own  responsibility  is  an 
act  of  madness  ;  to  pass  your  opinion  upon  it,  is  an  imperti- 
nence." I  am  therefore  silent  (except  that  I  venture  to  express 
a  wish  that  Literature  stood  upon  equally  lofty  ground  with 
Art)  upon  the  merits  of  Supplication.''  The  newspapers  were 
silent  also,  greatly  to  Mr  John  Pelter's  disgust,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  lines  of  praise  that  he  himself  got  inserted  in 
the  Art  Critic,  and  the  inspiration  of  which  Walter  immediately 
detected,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  for  his  friend's  sake.  It 
annoyed  honest  Jack  immensely  that  there  seemed  so  little 
chance  of  seeing  that  red  star  in  the  corner  of  Litton's  picture 
which  has  lit  up  the  despondent  gloom  of  so  many  a  young  pain- 
ter, and  made  his  darkness  day.  After  the  first  month,  most 
pictures  that  are  fated  to  sell,  are  sold  ;  and  more  than  a  month 
had  passed  since  early  May.  Some  weeks  after  this  date,  not^ 
withstanding,  there  came  a  letter  to  Walter  one  evening — when 
the  two  friends  were  together  as  usual — -from  the  Academy 
official,  to  ask  what  price  he  had  put  upon  his  picture ;  and  this, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  placed  in  Pelter's  hand. 

"  Well  better  late  then  never,  my  lad,''  cried  the  latter  joyfully. 
"  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  all  the 
world  was  blind." 

"  They  have  not  seen  with  your  kind  eyes.  Jack,"  said  the 
other  gravely  ;    that  is  all." 

"  Well,  they  see  now,  and  that's  something,"  answered  Pelter 
impatiently.  But  why  does  this  bungling  fellow  write  to  you, 
instead  of  telling  the  man  or  the  woman— for  111  take  two  to 
one  it's  a  woman.  There's  true  religion  in  that  picture,  Walter, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  now  that  you  have  found  a  purchaser. 
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It^s  some  woman  with  good  eyes  in  her  head,  and  a  good  heart, 
and,  I  hope,  a  good  balance  at  her  banker's,  who  wants  it. 
Well,  I  say,  why  didn't  the  fellow  tell  her  your  price  at  once  V 
^'  Because  he  didn't  know  it,"  said  Walter  quietly. 
Not  know  it !  Why,  didn't  you  fix  it  a  hundred  pounds 
yourself  ? " 

"  No,  Jack  ]  that  was  your  price,  not  mine.  I  didn't  men- 
tion any  price ;  indeed,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  I  don't  think  I 
care  to  sell  it.'' 

Not  sell  it !    Then  why  the  deuce  did  you  paint  it  ?  " 

To  paint  a  picture  without  the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
and  as  soon  as  you  could,  was,  in  Jack's  eyes,  the  act  of  a 
lunatic. 

I  painted  it  for  my  pleasure." 
"  Oh,  did  you,  begad  ?  Then  you  are  nothing  better  than  an 
amateur."  The  epithet  had  the  same  force  with  Mr.  Pelter  as 
though  he  had  called  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  a  ranter.  "  Of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  please,  if 
you  are  rich  enough.  You  can  paint  a  dozen  pictures,  and 
hang  them  up  in  your  room,  so  that  wherever  you  turn  you  can 
see  yourself,  as  it  were,  in  your  own  looking-glass.  One  may 
be  as  vain  as  one  pleases,  or  anything  else  one  pleases,  if  one  is 
rich.  And  yet,  I  thought  I  heard  you  the  other  day  complain- 
ing about  shortness  of  cash ;  to  be  sure,  it  did  not  affect  your- 
self, but  only  stood  in  the  way  of  what  was,  after  all,  perhaps 
a  Quixotic  scheme  of  benevolence,  in  connection  with  an  old 
cobbler  " 

"  I  am  not  rich,  my  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  Walter  gravely ; 
"  but  when  a  man  spends  everything  upon  himself,  as  I  once 
heard  you  observe,  he  can  make  a  little  money  go  a  good  way." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  of  youj^  growled  Pelter,  touched  with  the 
other's  resolute  good-humour. 

"  No ;  I  am  sure  you  didn't,  though,  for  that  matter,  I  am 
just  as  selfish  as  other  people.  You  are  quite  right  in  suggest- 
ing that  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  my  pictures  in  general  for  my 
own  delectation,  nor  even,  perhaps,  this  particular  one ;  and 
yet  I  do  propose  for  once  to  indulge  myself  in  the  luxury.  If 
you  ask  me  why  " 

"  Not  I !  "  struck  in  Jack  savagely.  "  I  am  not  a  woman, 
that  I  should  wish  to  pry  into  any  man's  secrets." 
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"  There  is  no  secret,"  said  Walter  hastily ;  ^'  it  is  perhaps, 
after  all,  but  a  foolish  sentiment.'^ 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  know  that  much  without  your  telling 
me,"  answered  the  other  contemptuously.  "  But  you  will  find 
such  sentiments  costly  even  for  a  rich  man.  What  will  they 
think  of  you  at  the  Big  Shop,  when  it  is  understood  you  do  not 
wish  to  sell  your  pictures  ^  They  will  say  that  it  is  occupying 
a  space  that  might  be  better  used ;  that  you  are  taking  the 
bread  out  of  some  poor  man's  mouth  ;  and  they  will — for  once 
— be  right." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  sent  the  picture  there  at  all,"  sighed 
Walter.  "  I  don't  mean  that  your  advice,  Jack,  wasn't  wise  as 
well  as  kind,"  added  he  quickly,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
arm  j  but  I  never  thought  this  would  have  happened — that 
anybody  would  have  wanted  to  buy  it." 

"  Well,  I  never  like  talking  about  what  I  don't  understand, 
so  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

By  the  last  post  that  night,  there  came  another  letter  for 
Walter. 

There's  a  second  appeal  to  your  hard  heart,"  said  Jack, 
who  had  by  no  means  recovered  his  usual  equanimity ;  he  was 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  Litton's  determination  not  to  sell  his 
picture,  which  he  ascribed  to  morbid  vanity,  "  If  it's  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  I  do  hope  you  will  re-consider 
your  objections." 

It  is  not  from  the  Academy,"  said  Walter  scrutinising  the 
envelope  attentively.    "  It  seems  to  me  a  lady's  hand." 

"  Then  I'll  be  off,"  replied  Pelter,  not  sorry  for  once  to  leave 
the  society  of  his  friend.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  from  Nellie  Neale, 
to  announce  to  her  grandmamma  her  intention  of  committing 
suicide,  for  love  of  her  venerable  relative.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day, as  I  passed  her  father's  stall,  and  she  looked  ill  enough 
and  wretched  enough  for  anything.  What  with  his  Eed  Eid- 
ing-hoods,  and  his  pictures  that  are  not  to  sell,"  growled  Jack, 
as  he  descended  to  his  own  den,  "  I  believe  the  lad  is  half- 
cracked." 

At  any  other  moment,  this  reference  to  Nellie  Neale's  altered 
looks  would*  have  aroused  Walter's  keenest  sympathy,  but  as  it 
was,  the  words  fell  almost  unheeded  upon  his  ear.  The  idea 
had  suddenly  seized  him  that  the  note  which  he  held  in  his 
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hand  was  from  Lotty  herself,  wrung  from  her,  perhaps,  by  some 
extremity  of  poverty  or  sorrow.  It  was  to  the  last  degree  un- 
likely that  she  should  write  to  him,  but  it  was  possible  ;  and  if 
she  had  done  so,  her  need  must  be  great  indeed.  He  had  wit- 
nessed her  signature  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  her 
handwriting  was  something  like  that  in  which  the  address  of 
the  note  was  written.  Still,  all  women  write  alike.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  sort  of  typical  initial  upon  the  envelope — a  Bee — 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  adopted  by  her  husband  :  if  he 
had  chosen  anything  characteristic  for  such  a  purpose — which 
was  in  itself  highly  improbable — it  ought  rather  to  have  been  a 
Butterfly,  that  is,  if  that  insect's  name  had  begun  with  an  S. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  surmise  of  Walter's  almost  bore  out  Mr. 
Pelter's  indignant  conjecture  that  his  friend  was  not  quite  in 
his  right  mind,  for,  absurd  as  it  was,  it  agitated  him  excessively. 
He  tore  the  Bee  all  to  pieces  in  his  trepidation,  and  not  until 
his  eye  had  run  to  the  signature,  which  was  totally  unknown 
to  him,  did  he  recover  his  usual  calmness.  The  communica- 
tion had  reference  to  his  picture,  after  all : 

"  Dear  Sir — I  wish  to  know  what  price  you  have  put  upon 
your  picture  entitled  'Supplication,'  2940,  in  the  Academy 
catalogue  ?  I  made  inquiries  of  the  clerk  in  charge,  who  will 
doubtless  have  communicated  with  you  ;  but  in  order  that  no 
mistake  may  occur  in  the  matter,  I  have  ventured  to  thus  ad- 
dress you  personally.  I  am  very  anxious  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  work  in  question.    Yours  obediently, 

"Robert  Burroughes." 

The  hair  was  the  hair  of  Esau,  hut  the  words  were  unmistaka- 
bly Jacob's  :  the  name,  that  is,  was  a  man's  name,  but  the 
handwriting,  and  especially  the  style,  were  beyond  doubt  those 
of  a  lady.  Even  Walter,  who  was  by  no  means  well  versed  in 
business  matters,  was  struck  with  the  imprudence  of  the  words, 

I  am  very  anxious  to  become  the  purchaser,"  addressed  as 
they  were  to  one  who  had  placed  no  figure  upon  his  goods.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  strong  temptation  to  most  people  to  ask 
a  fancy  price.  Moreover,  it  was  probable  that  a  fancy  price 
might  really  be  paid— or,  at  all  events,  that  Robert  Burroughes 
was  in  a  position  to  pay  it,  since  his  address  was  Willowbank, 
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Regent's  Park,  one  of  those  large  houses  standing  in  extensive 
grounds  of  their  own,  on  the  banks  of  the  ornamental  water, 
and  which  have  been  the  envy  of  so  many  Londoners,  as  com- 
bining in  them  the  advantages  both  of  town  and  country.  Bur- 
roughes,  it  is  true,  was  a  very  common  name,  but  very  common 
people  are  often  uncommonly  rich.  If,  instead  of  asking  a 
hundred  pounds,  he  were  to  ask  double  the  money,  it  was  quite 
possible  he  would  get  it.  And  two  hundred  pounds,  as  Walter 
confessed  to  himself,  would  be  very  useful  to  him.  The  fifty 
pounds  he  had  lent  to  Selwyn,  he  never  expected  to  see  again, 
nor  even  wished  to  do  so — except  so  far  as  its  repayment  would 
have  been  proof  of  his  friend's  prosperity ;  but  the  loan  had 
left  the  balance  at  his  banker's  very  low,  so  low,  that  he  had 
not  re-engaged  Red  Riding-hood's  services  for  several  weeks, 
though  he  really  had  had  occasion  for  them,  and,  what  was 
more,  felt  she  needed  the  money.  As  to  what  Pelter  had  said 
about  her  falling  in  love  with  him,  the  more  he  had  thought  of 
it,  the  more  ridiculous  the  notion  had  appeared  to  him.  Nellie 
was  an  excellent  sitter,  and  used  to  his  ways,  and  he  was  fully 
determined  to  employ  her  again,  when  he  should  be  once  more 
in  funds.  Yes,  two  hundred  pounds  would  set  him  up  for  the 
next  six  months  very  comfortably  ;  he  might  ask  this  Mr.  Bur- 
roughes  for  even  more,  perhaps.  But  Walter's  conscience  was 
still  young  and  tender :  he  did  not  even  reason,  as  he  might 
fairly  have  done  :  "  I  put  a  fancy  price  upon  this  picture  my- 
self, and  therefore  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  charge  another 
in  the  same  proportion."  He  thought  that,  since  two  hundred 
pounds  was  double  its  fair  market  value,  as  assessed  by  Pelter, 
who  knew  the  price  of  things,  and  was  certainly  not  likely  to 
under-vsilne  his  friend's  production — he  ought  not  to  ask  a  greater 
sum  for  it ;  and  yet  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  grati- 
fication of  possessing  the  picture  for  that  sum.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  put  such  a  price  upon  it  as  was  prohibitory,  and  which 
his  correspondent  would  understand  as  such  ;  but  that  course 
had  too  strong  a  flavour  of  conceit — of  bumptiousness,"  as 
Jack  would  call  ifc — to  recommend  itself  to  him.  Finally,  he 
sat  down,  and  wrote  a  note,  acknowledging,  in  courteous  terms, 
the  compliment  Mr.  Burroughes  had  paid  him,  and  expressing 
regret  for  the  trouble  to  which  that  gentleman  had  been  put, 
but  explaining  that  the  picture  was  not  for  sale. 
F 
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Then,  late  as  it  was,  he  went  out,  and  posted  the  letter ;  not 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  argued  out  of  his  determination  by 
his  friend,  for  he  was  tolerably  certain  that  Pelter  had  said  his 
last  word  upon  the  matter,  but  because  he  had  doubts  of  his 
own  firmness,  if  he  should  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell  on  so  tempt- 
ing an  alternative.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  for  his  happiness 
to  keep  the  picture,  yet  also  for  his  disadvantage.  His  reason 
told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  indulge  in  such  extravagance, 
his  common-sense  suggested  :  "If  you  must  retain  this  picture, 
why  not  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  sell  either  that  or  the  original 
to  Mr.  Burroughes;"  and  he  feared  that  their  united  force 
might  overcome  a  certain  feeling  within  him,  which  not  only 
prompted  him  to  keep  the  painting,  but  revolted  against  either 
it  or  a  copy  of  it  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  one  else. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  UNKNOWN  PATRON. 

F  the  fashion  and  appearance  of  Mr.  Walter  Litton's 
studio,  I  have  already  spoken,  though  not  at  length  : 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  so,  since  it  was  very  much 
like  other  painting  apartments  of  young  gentlemen  in  his 
profession  who  have  not  as  yet  found  themselves  famous.  It 
was  dirty  and  dingy  where  the  light  fell  upon  it,  and  dirtier 
and  dingier  where  it  did  not.  The  "  slavey  "  in  the  Beech 
Street  lodging-house  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  cleansing 
operations,  and  still  less  inclination  for  them  j  she  excused  her- 
self for  all  neglect  upon  the  ground,  that  "  them  artists  did 
not  like  having  their  things  meddled  with  and  she  did  not 
run  counter  to  their  wishes  in  that  respect.  The  bedrooms 
were  not  much  better  looked  after  than  the  sitting-rooms,  witli 
one  exception,  that  of  Wdter  Litton's  "  was  spick  and  span  " 
as  to  order  and  cleanliness,  and  withal  so  prettily  furnished, 
that  it  had  obtained,  from  Mr.  John  Pelter,  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous title  of  "the  Bower."  But  the  slavey  had  little 
to  do  with  the  Bower,  which  was  ''looked  after"  by  an  oc- 
casional retainer  of  Litton's  own— an  ancient  charwoman,  who 
came  in  once  a  week  to  make  "a  thorough  turn-out,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  of  that  apartment,  and  to  dust  its  somewhat  ela- 
borate furniture. 

Mark  my  words,  Litton,"  Jack  once  observed,  while  eye- 
ing superciliously  the  shining  wardrobe,  the  dressing-table 
with  its  snowy  covering,  and  the  various  little  knick-knacks 
which  adorned  the  chamber  of  his  friend—''  you  will  marry 
early."  He  had  uttered  it  in  a  tone  of  mournful  conviction, 
as  though  he  had  said:  "  You  will  die  young."  He  thought 
that  all  these  things  were  signs  of  a  domestic  turn  of  mind  in 
Walter,  and  presages  of  the  matrimonial  yoke ;  whereas  they 
were  perhaps  but  the  result  of  a  longer  home  experience  (short 
as  it  had  been)  than  poor  Jack  had  had,  and  of  a  university 
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education.  The  contents  of  Mr.  Pelter's  studio  ran  over,  as  it 
were,  into  his  sleeping-apartment,  in  which  were  to  be  found 
various  early  efforts  of  his  genius,  which  not  even  the  picture- 
dealers  would  regard  with  any  favour,  huddled  together,  like 
sheep  in  a  storm,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  Now,  Walter's 
Bower  "  did  not  smack  of  "the  shop  "  at  all :  its  only  pictures 
were  a  small  portrait  of  his  mother,  and  two  engravings,  one 
of  his  old  college,  and  one  of  the  Head  of  that  Royal  and  Re- 
ligious Foundation,  an  austere  unlikeable  man,  who  had  never 
looked  kindly  upon  the  young  fellow,  nor,  indeed,  in  his  own 
opinion,  had  had  cause  to  do  so,  since  Litton  had  "only  not 
disgraced  himself  by  taking  an  ordinary  degree  ;  but  still,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  there  the  hard  old  scholar  hung.  As 
Walter  lay  in  bed  that  morning,  thinking,  his  eye  lit  upon  this 
portrait,  and  straightway  his  thoughts  wandered  to  that  time, 
not  far  back  in  point  of  years,  and  yet  so  distant  from  his 
present,  when  the  work  of  life  had  not  began — to  those  college 
days,  which,  to  such  as  he,  not  striving  for  collegiate  prizes, 
are  a  three  years'  holiday,  a  time  of  youth  and  friendship,  such 
as  can  never  be  again.  It  had  been  an  unreal  time  perhaps  ;  a 
world  quite  different  from  the  great  work-a-day  one;  his  judg- 
ment had  been  less  mature  than  it  was  now  ;  he  felt,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jack  Pelter  had  more  true  grit  in  him,  more 
bottom  under  the  rough  rubble  than  perhaps  any  of  his  then 
companions  ;  but  some  of  them  had  been  very  bright  and  dear 
to  him,  one  of  them  especially  j  a  man  not  dear  to  him  now  : 
he  felt  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  though  he  was  neither  envious 
nor  jealous  of  him.  He  had  never  had  much  respect  for  Re- 
ginald Selwyn,  but  respect  had  not  been  so  necessary  a  com- 
ponent of  friendship  as  it  had  become  now  ]  he  had  loved  him 
as  an  elder  brother,  without  the  insight  into  his  character  that 
such  consanguinity  compels.  All  that  was  over  now ;  and 
why  %  He  did  not  answer  that  question  to  himself,  although 
he  put  it ;  but  his  thoughts  somehow  wandered  back  to  the 
subject  they  had  started  from,  and  which  had  even  mingled 
with  his  dreams — his  picture  in  the  Academy.  There  was  a 
bare  space  on  the  walls  of  his  little  room,  above  the  fireplace, 
and  he  now  made  up  his  mind  that  there  it  should  be  hung. 
He  would  not  sell  it,  even  if  the  chance  of  doing  so  should 
once  more  offer  itself,  which  was  very  unlikely.    On  the  whole, 
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he  did  not  regret  that  note  he  had  posted  overnight  to  Mr. 
Burroughes  of  the  Eegent's  Park.  He  heard  his  friend  splash- 
ing in  his  bath  in  the  room  below,  and  afterwards  whistling, 
as  his  custom  was,  over  his  careless  toilet.  Jack's  good-humour 
had  doubtless  returned  to  him  long  ere  this,  but  still  he  would 
say  nothing  to  him  about  that  tempting  offer.  He  would  keep 
his  own  counsel,  and  let  him  suppose  the  letter  had  been  a  billet- 
doux,  a  dun,  a  challenge — what  he  pleased,  in  fact,  so  long  as 
his  guess  was  wide  of  the  mark.  When,  however,  he  descended 
as  usual  to  breakfast  with  his  friend,  and  found  him  frank  and 
hearty  as  ever,  his  conscience  smote  him  for  his  reticence  ;  he 
had,  it  is  true,  already  one  secret  of  his  own,  into  which  Jack 
had  not  been  permitted  to  look—namely,  his  tenderness  for 
Lotty — but  that  was  an  affair  as  private,  and  almost  as  sacred, 
as  his  prayers ;  whereas  this  offer  for  his  picture  he  felt  to  be 
almost  a  common  property  between  them,  for,  without  Jack's 
advice,  he  would  never  have  sent  it  to  the  Academy  at  all  : 
they  had  consulted  together  over  it,  both  as  to  its  price  and  its 
merits,  and  not  a  few  of  the  latter  had,  he  confessed  to  him- 
self, been  owing  to  the  other's  suggestions.  A  certain  sense  of 
ingratitude,  and  also  the  knowledge  that  there  was  something 
about  which  they  could  not  converse,  weighed  upon  Walter's 
spirits,  and  he  was  not  himself  that  morning.  It  was  quite  a 
relief  to  him  to  escape  from  Jack,  and  find  himself  in  his  own 
room  alone.  And  yet  he  was  not  at  ease  even  there ;  the  same 
almost  feminine  tenderness  of  disposition  that  had  caused  him 
to  retain  his  picture  for  the  sake  of  the  associations  connected 
with  it,  gave  him  pain,  because  of  his  treatment  of  his  friend. 
He  could  not  set  to  work  as  usual.  To  some,  it  may  seem  easy 
for  a  painter  to  do  this  under  any  circumstances  ;  an  author,  it 
may  be  thought,  whose  mind  is  troubled,  is  likely  enough  to 
be  incapacitated  from  employing  his  mind  in  composition  ;  but 
a  painter  can  have  no  such  excuse.  And  this  is  probably  true 
enough  of  a  painter  who  is  also  a  glazier.  But  the  work  of 
the  artist — and  Walter  Litton,  though  his  talents  were  im- 
mature, and  often  misdirected,  was  a  true  artist — is  noo 
mechanical,  although  he  labours  with  his  hands.  If  he  had 
had  a  model  before  him,  he  could  perhaps  have  compelled  his 
own  attention  to  the  canvas,  but  as  it  was,  it  wa^  distracted 
by  other  thoughts  :  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  call  at 
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the  cobbler's  that  very  day,  and  engage  Red  Riding-hood,  if, 
indeed,  she  was  well  enough  to  resume  her  sittings.  He 
could  not  quite  recall  what  Pelter  had  said  about  her,  though 
he  knew  there  was  something  wrong.  His  whole  mind  was 
confused  and  jaded,  and  incapable  of  effort.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  glass  of  malt  liquor,  which,  contrary  to  his  habit,  he  had 
taken  after  breakfast  that  morning,  for  the  sake  of  good-fellow- 
ship, and  to  make  up  to  his  beer-drinking  friend  for  other 
shortcomings.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  slavey  brought  him  a 
letter — -not  on  a  silver  salver,  genteel  reader,  but  in  her  damp 
red  hand — and  she  grinned  as  she  delivered  it :  like  the  last, 
it  was  in  a  lady's  hand,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  she 
grinned,  for  she  did  not  know  one  handwriting  from  another. 

"  Why,  I  never  heard  the  postman's  knock,  Jenny,"  said 
Walter  kindly. 

"Ittain'tthe  postman,"  said  she,  stuffing  the  end  of  her 
apron  into  her  mouth,  to  stifle  a  giggle  ;  it  be  an  ever-so-big 
footman^  with  a  white  head  with  an  illigant  split  in  it,  and  a 
bell-rope  at  his  shoulder." 

"  That's  called  a  shoulder-knot,  Jenny.  Ah,  very  good  " — 
he  had  rapidly  cast  his  eye  over  the  contents  of  the  letter — 

tell  him  to  wait,  and  I  will  write  an  answer." 

His  tone  was  careless,  but  the  note  had,  in  fact,  surprised 
him  very  much.  It  came  from  the  same  address  as  before,  and 
was  in  the  same  hand  : 

Dear  Sir,"  it  began — "  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  in 
which  you  state  that  your  picture  is  not  for  sale.  At  the  risk 
of  being  deemed  impertinent,  I  write  to  you  once  more  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  this  deci- 
sion. That  the  work  is  very  meritorious  as  a  painting,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  its  artistic  merits,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence, 
are  its  least  attraction  in  my  eyes  ;  I  have  quite  another  reason 
for  wishing  to  possess  it.  It  is  difficult,  impossible,  indeed,  to 
explain  this  by  letter  ;  but  if  your  resolve  not  to  part  with  it 
is  capable  of  change,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  me 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  upon  this  subject.  I  am  confined 
to  my  house  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  or  I  would  do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  on  you  ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  might 
I  ask  the  favour  of  your  looking  in  on  me,  at  any  hour  you 
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please  to  name — this  day,  if  possible  ?  The  bearer  will  await 
your  reply. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Egbert  Burroughes." 

The  gout  from  which  this  gentleman  was  suffering  was  certainly 
not  in  his  hand,  for  the  writing  was  firm  and  distinct,  though 
very  feminine  in  its  character.  Walter  felt  so  curious  about  the 
whole  affair,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind  to  summon  the  ever- so- 
big  footman  with  the  bell-rope,  and  question  him  about  his 
master ;  but  such  a  proceeding  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it^ 
have  been  undignified.  Jack  had  often  warned  him  never  to 
express  surprise  with  respect  to  any  application  for  a  picture, 
^^.however  much  and  naturally  you  may  be  yourself  astonished 
at  it.^'  Of  course,  if  he  was  obstinately  resolved  not  to  part 
with  this  one,  he  had  simply  to  pen  a  few  words  to  that  effect, 
and  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
act  so  abruptly ;  partly,  because  it  seemed  rude  to  do  so,  but 
still  more  because  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  this  mystery 
solved.  It  was  not  very  flattering  to  find  that  his  chef-d'oeuvre 
was  not  in  demand  on  account  of  its  own  merits,  and  yet  that 
quite  another  reason  so  excited  his  curiosity  that  he  scarcely 
felt  the  wound  to  his  self-love.  Nay,  he  even  felt  some  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Eobert  Burroughes,  in  that  he  felt  his  own 
affection  for  the  picture  did  not  rest  upon  the  ground  either  of 
its  conception  or  execution  j  but  upon  something  else,  albeit, 
that  something  could  not  be  common  between  them.  At  all 
events,  he  resolved  to  see  this  would-be  patron,  and  to  be  civil 
to  him,  though  he  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the 
picture  go.  There  might  be  something  in  it,  which  had  struck 
Mr.  Burroughes's  fancy,  that  was  capable  of  repetition,  and  this 
might  procure  him  an  order  for  another  work.  Though  he  had 
been  so  self-willed  and  obdurate  in  this  particular  affair,  Walter 
was  not  blind  to  his  own  interests  in  a  general  way.  nor  less 
desirous  of  making  his  way  in  the  world  than  any  other  young 
fellow.  So  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  say  that  he  would  do  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Willowbank  that  afternoon,  at 
three  o'clock,  and  despatched  it  by  the  white-headed  footman. 

Then  a  sudden  impulse  moved  him  to  run  down  stairs  and 
place  both  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burroughes  in  the  hands  of  faith- 
ful Jack,  and  he  obeyed  it. 
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"  My  dear  Watty/'  said  the  other,  looking  not  at  them,  but 
at  him,  with  his  kind  eyes,  are  you  sure  you  are  right  about 
this  1  You  are  not  going  to  make  me  your  confidant,  I  hope, 
because  you  think  I  am  huffy  and  vexed  with  you  ?  That  is  all 
over  and  gone,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

I  daresay  I  seemed  foolish  and  impracticable,"  answered 
Walter,  "  but  I  really  had  my  reasons." 
.  And,  very  likely,  sufficient  ones,  my  lad.    I  don't  say  that 

^  your  resolution  to  keep  your  picture  was  no  business  of  mine, 
for  what  concerns  you  must  needs  concern  me,  but  I  feel  that  I 
was  dictatorial  about  it." 

Not  a  bit,  Jack.    Please  don't  say  another  word  about  it." 
"  But  these  letters—  there  are  some  things,  Watty,  you  know, 
that  one  should  not  tell  even  to  one's  friends,  for  the  sake  of 
others — are  you  sure  I  have  a  right  to  see  them  1 " 

Certainly  you  have,  since  I  give  them  to  you.  It's  the  fun- 
niest thing  that  ever  happened,  you  will  say." 

Are  they  from  a  woman,  Watty  1 "  inquired  Jack,  still 
hesitating. 

"  Not  they,  though  the  handwriting  looks  like  it.  They're 
all  about  that  picture,  from  a  Mr.  E,obert  Burroughes." 

Jack  read  them  carefully,  but  without  the  smile  that  Walter 
,  '  had  expected  to  see  illumine  his  jolly  face. 

There's  something  wrong  here,  my  lad,"  said  he  gravely. 
"  These  letters  are  not  from  a  man,  in  my  opinion  ;  they're 
from  a  woman ;  and  she  doesn't  want  your  picture  at  all." 

"  What  the  deuce  does  she  want,  then  ?  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  she  wants  me  ! — that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  your 
humble  servant,  as  you  always  said  little  Red  Eiding-Hood 
would  do  !  You  will  make  me  a  coxcomb."  Walter  was  not 
a  coxcomb,  but  he  did  remember  how  Selwyn  had  said:  My 
aunt  has  fallen  in  love  with  you,"  on  his  first  meeting  with  that 
lady,  and  also  the  attention  she  subsequently  paid  to  him  at 
Penaddon. 

"No,  Walter  ;  I  don't  seriously  think  Miss  Nellie  has  done 
that,  although  I  fear  there  is  something  amiss  with  her  in  that 
way  ;  and  if  she  were,  the  misfortune  would  be  almost  wholly 
on  her  side  j  but  if  this — this  communication  should  be  what  I 
suspect  it  is,  the  misfortune  would  be  on  your  side." 
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"  You  must  have  been  reading  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Tom 
Jones,  or  Mr,  Gil  Bias,  of  late,  Jack." 

**Noj  but  I  have  been  reading  human  nature — though  not 
the  best  side  of  it,  perhaps^ — for  more  years  than  you  have.  I 
could  tell  you  a  story  of  real  life  that  mates  with  that  of  the 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  of  your  favourite  poet  j  only  with  a 
difference.  I  could  tell  you,  I  say  " — and  here  Jack  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  rapid  strides — *^of  a  young  fellow  still  in  his 
teens,  for  whom  a  great  lady  once  entertained  a  great  passion. 
Perhaps  she  would  have  married  him  if  she  could  ]  perhaps  she 
only  persuaded  him  that  such  was  her  desire.  She  wrote  to 
him,  sometimes  by  the  post,  sometimes  by  just  such  a  wonder- 
ful footman  as  I  saw  here  in  our  passage  this  morning ;  she  in- 
vited him  to  her  house.  She  flattered,  fondled,  spoilt  him. 
He  was  a  lad  like  yourself,  ingenuous,  high-spirited,  with  a 
future — a  great  future,  as  he  thought,  poor  devil — before  him. 
She  was  older  than  he,  though  she  did  not  look  it,  and  she  had 
more  than  twice  his  wits.  It  was  an  unequal  match  in  more 
senses  than  one,  and  the  weaker  one  went  to  the  wall.  There 
are  some  things,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  to 
be  silent  about,  even  to  his  best  friend,  but  I  will  tell  you  this 
much — that  woman  ruined  the  lad.  He  did  not  cut  his  throat, 
you  understand,  like  '  young  Lawrence  ' — it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had — but  he  lost  all  he  had,  his 
heart,  his  hopes,  his  faith  :  she  killed  him.'' 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?  "  said  Walter  gravely. 

"  Yes,  boy ;  he  died  years  and  years  ago,  God  help  him  !  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  story/'  continued  Pelter,  after  a  pause  ;  but  I 
have  told  you  it,  because  I  don't  want  you  to  perish  in  the  same 
pitfall.  Of  course,  I  may  be  all  wrong  in  supposing  that  there  is 
any  risk.  Most  people  will  laugh  at  such  a  danger,  which  seems 
to  them  imaginary,  will  call  it  ridiculous,  impossible,  and  the 
like ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  their  case  ; 
but  most  people  are  fools.  Such  things,  it  is  true,  don't  hap- 
pen often,  but  they  do  happen." 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  much  duller  man  than  Walter 
Litton  to  perceive  that  Pelter  had  been  speaking  of  himself :  his 
bitter  excited  tone,  his  looks,  his  very  gait,  as  he  walked  hastily 
to  and  fro,  as  if  impatient  of  the  folly  he  described,  betrayed  it. 
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But  for  this,  Walter  himself  would  have  ridiculed  the  story, 
and  did  ridicule  it  even  now,  so  far  as  it  had  application  to  his 
own  position.  That  Mr.  Robert  Burroughes  should  turn  out  to 
be  a  middle-aged  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  unknown  to  himself,  tickled  his  sense  of  humour ;  if  it  was 
so,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Bee  (and  it  was  a  very  large  one) 
impressed  upon  her  envelopes  was  also  in  her  bonnet — that  she 
must  be  mad." 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  me  to  cancel  my  appointment  at 
Willowbank  ?  "  inquired  he,  and  his  eye  twinkled  with  fun  in 
spite  of  himself,    for  T  have  made  one  for  three  o'clock." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  remember  my  story,  and  forget,  please, 
that  it  was  I  who  told  it." 

"  I  will,"  said  Walter,  made  serious  by  his  friend's  unwonted 
tone,  which  was  at  once  abrupt  and  pathetic.  It  was  evident, 
in  this  case,  good  advice  had  cost  the  giver  something. 

"No,"  continued  Pelter  in  his  old  manner;  "I  daresay  your 
visit  will  turn  out  to  be  commonplace  enough.  Mr.  Burroughes 
is,  doubtless,  only  an  eccentric  old  fellow,  who  takes  fancies  to 
pictures,  and  doesn't  care  what  he  gives  for  them.  Your  re- 
fusal to  part  with  yours  has  probably  whetted  his  appetite,  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  happiest  fluke  for  you." 

Thank  you  for  the  compliment.  If  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
one  of  yours,  you  would  not  have  set  it  down  to  his  eccentricity, 
I'll  warrant,  Mr.  Pelter." 

And  so  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again  till  just  as  Walter  was 
starting  on  his  mysterious  errand. 

"  You  see,  I've  got  myself  up.  Jack,  to  thebest  of  my  ability," 
said  he,  smiling,  "in  case  Mr.  Burroughes  should  turn  out  to 
be  a  countess." 

"  Quite  right,"  returned  the  other  dryly.  "  I  have  been  to 
the  Academy,  and  the  man  tells  me  it  was  a  lady  who  asked  the 
price  of  your  picture  ;  moroever,  I  have  looked  in  the  blue-book, 
and  no  such  person  as  Burroughes  lives  at  Willowbank,  Eegent 
Park." 

Then,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  hoax,"  said  Walter,  with  an 
air  of  very  considerable  disgust. 

"  No,  no  ;  that  footman  could  never  have  demeaned  himself 
by  mixing  himself  up  with  anything  of  that  sort.  I  should  as 
soon  believe  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  played  leap-frog  on  the 
woolsack.    Good-bye,  and  luck  be  with  you." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BARGAINING. 

T  a  little  before  three  o'clock — for,  though  an  artist,  he 
was  punctual,  and  even  methodical,  in  his  habits — 
Walter  Litton  presented  himself  at  the  lodge-gate  of 
Willowbank.  A  carriage-drive  that  wound  among  a  pretty- 
shrubbery  just  clothed  in  its  first  summer  tints,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  extent  to  what  was— for  London — in  reality  a 
considerable  frontage,  led  to  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansion  ; 
its  principal  windows,  however,  looked  upon  a  smooth,  shelving 
lawn,  which  sloped  down  to  the  water,  and  was,  even  at  that 
aeason,  gay  with  parterres  of  flowers.  To  left  and  right  of  it 
were  more  shrubberies,  interspersed  with  some  fine,  if  not  stately- 
trees  ;  nor  was  there  anything  to  suggest  that  the  place  was 
within  miles  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  except  that  solemn,  far- 
off  roar,  which  might  well  be  taken  for  the  murmur  of  the  sum- 
mer sea  j  so  like  to  it  it  was,  indeed,  that,  for  a  moment, 
Walter's  thoughts  flashed  to  Penaddon  Hall,  where  that  sound 
was  never  unheard  ;  albeit,  no  two  places  could,  in  other  res- 
pects, be  more  dissimilar  than  the  Hall  and  the  spot  in  which 
he  now  found  himself.  There  the  poverty  of  the  tenant  had 
compelled  neglect  ]  whereas  here,  the  most  perfect  neatness  and 
completeness  that  money  could  insure  were  evident  on  all  sides. 
The  carriage  sweep  might  have  been  made  of  cayenne  pepper, 
so  bright  and  delicate  was  the  gravel  of  which  it  was  composed ; 
the  grass  that  fringed  the  laurel  beds  might  have  been  cut  with 
a  razor  ;  and  every  shrub  and  flower  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  the  gardener's  peculiar  care.  So  rare,  too,  seemed  many 
of  them,  that  it  would  not  have  surprised  him  if  each  had  had 
a  ticket  appended  to  it,  as  at  Kew,  explaining  its  name  and 
habitat  His  ring  at  the  front- door  was  answered  by  a  stately 
personage  of  ecclesiastical,  nay,  episcopal  type,  who  appeared 
to  regard  his  having  come  on  foot  as  quite  phenomenal.  He 
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looked  to  right  and  left  of  his  visitor  through  the  glass  door, 
before  he  opened  it,  in  obvious  search  after  the  usual  equipage. 

"  Is  Mr.  Burroughes  within  1 "  inquired  Walter,  not  a  little 
amused  by  this  expressive  pantomime. 

"  Mr.  Burroughes  ? repeated  the  man  in  a  doubtful  tone. 

"  Then  it  is  a  hoax,"  thought  Walter.  "  Yes,  I  received  a 
letter  this  morning,"  said  he  aloud. 

"  0  yes,  sir ;  it's  quite  right,"  interrupted  the  other,  as  if  re- 
collecting himself.  Mr.  Litton,  I  believe  1  My  master  is 
expecting  you." 

He  led  the  way  through  a  hall  of  marble,  in  which  stood  two 
colossal  vases  of  great  beauty,  and  some  statues  of  life-size, 
which  Walter's  hurried  glance  perceived  were  of  no  mean  merit, 
into  a  sitting-room  looking  on  the  lawn,  and  then  withdrew. 
It  was  a  small  apartment,  but  very  richly  furnished,  and  to 
those  with  whom  newness  is  not  a  bar  to  admiration,  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  The  walls  were  lined  with  books,  in  bright  but 
not  gaudy  bindings  ;  the  floor  was  of  polished  oak,  and  bare, 
except  in  the  centre,  which  was  covered  by  a  rich  carpet,  in 
which  the  feet  sank  as  in  luxuriant  moss  ,  the  furniture  was 
also  of  oak,  but  of  the  most  modern — that  is,  of  the  comforta- 
ble make.  Next  the  window  was  a  table  rather  out  of  char- 
acter with  its  surroundings,  for,  though  of  polished  and  well- 
kept  appearance,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  plain  office  desk  of  deal,  such 
as  a  merchant's  clerk  might  work  at  in  the  Ciiy.  It  was  laden, 
however,  with  accessories,  whose  splendour  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  use ;  in  particular,  upon  a  golden  tripod  were  a  watch, 
a  weather-glass,  and  a  thermometer,  all  made  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal.  The  singularity  of  this  ornament  attracted  Wal- 
ter's attention,  and  upon  the  foot  of  it  he  read  inscribed  along 
with  the  date  of  a  few  months  back,  the  words,  To  our  dear 
Papa,  upon  his  Birthday.^' 

"  Good  heavens,"  murmured  Walter  to  himself,  "  perhaps 
there  are  two  countesses  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  there  limped  in  a  short, 
stout  man,  by  no  means  so  important-looking  as  the  butler,  but 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship,  nevertheless,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  "  Mr.  Litton,  I  believe  ?  "  said  he,  with- 
out offering  to  shake  hands.  "Be  so  good  as  to  take  a  seat ; " 
and  he  himself,  not  without  difficulty,  and  much  help  from  his 
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stick,  contrived  to  get  into  an  arm-chair.  His  face  was  flabby 
rather  than  fat,  with  very  little  colour,  and  shewed  signs  more 
of  care  than  thought ;  his  tone  was  peevish,  and  his  manner 
somewhat  uneasy,  not  such  as  is  usually  worn  by  a  man  of  great 
substance  in  his  own  house. 

"  You  have  come  about  that  picture  in  the  Academy  % " 
I  have  j  or,  rather,  you  requested  me  to  come  about  it,  Mr. 
Burroughes,''  answered  Walter  with  some  dignity. 

"  Well,  well  j  it  is  all  the  same.  I  am  not  Mr.  Burroughes, 
however;  my  name  is  Brown — Christopher  Brown."  And  the 
little  man  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  as  though  the  name  ought  to 
be  an  impressive  one. 

Walter  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  name,  and  he 
resented  this  behaviour  of  its  proprietor  extremely.  "  I  can 
only  deal  with  principals,"  said  he,  his  indignation  leaving  him 
no  choice  of  words,  and  causing  him  to  use  a  conventional 
phrase,  which  had  really  but  little  m.eaning,  and  of  which  he 
repented  immediately.  The  reply,  however,  seemed  to  please 
his  companion  well  enough. 

That's  a  very  sensible  observation,  young  man,  and  shews 
you  have  some  knowledge  of  business.  However,  I  am  the 
principal  in  this  case ;  Mr.  Burroughes  is  the  Co.,  and  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  I  who  wish  to  buy  your  picture.  You  don't 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  it — that  is  very  sensible  too. 
We  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  anything  in  the  City— if 
we  can  help  it.    That  is  what  we  call  '  standing  out.' " 

Walter  bowed  stiffly ;  he  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  stout 
gentleman  meant,  but  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was 
drawing  a  parallel  between  Art  and  sordid  Trade. 

"  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  your  meaning,  Mr.  Brown." 
I  mean — this  question  resolves  itself,  I  suppose,  like  all 
other  questions,  into  those  two  pregnant  words.  How  Much  ?  " 

^^Not  quite,"  returned  Walter  coldly.  "  If  that  had  been 
the  case,  I  should  have  named  my  price  for  the  picture,  and 
then  you  might  have  taken  it  or  left  it,  as  you  chose." 

"  You  must  be  in  independent  circumstances,  young  man,^' 
observed  the  other  sarcastically.  "  And  yet  Beech  Street  is  not 
a  very  highly  rented  locality,  I  believe." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet,  if  you  visited  me  in  Beech  Street,  I 
should  behave  to  you  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  cried  Walter,  seiz- 
ing his  hat. 
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"  Eighty,  tighty  !  Don't  fly  into  a  passion,  Mr.  What  s-your- 
name ;  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down, 
and  let  us  discuss  this  matter  in  a  quiet,  sensible  manner." 

"  I  had  rather  stand,"  said  Walter  ;  "  thank  you." 

"  Well,  well ;  as  you  like.  I  wish  I  could  stand  as  well. 
Come,  let  us  say  fifty  pounds.  You  are  a  young  man,  a  very 
young  man.  By  George  !  I  wish  I  was  half  as  young.  You 
have  got  your  way  to  make  in  the  world.  When  I  was  your 
age,  I  didn't  get  fifty  pounds  for  a  week's  work,  nor  yet  five. 
My  time  was  not  so  valuable." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  answered  Walter  hotly,  "  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  very  valuable  now,  since  you  are  wasting  it.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good-morning  ;  "  and  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Why,  how  much  do  you  want  ? "  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
slewing  round  upon  his  chair  so  as  to  face  his  companions. 

I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds.  You  are  certainly  not  fa- 
mous enough  to  refuse  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  Famous  or  not,"  answered  Walter  in  a  fury,  "  you  shall 
not  have  it  for  that  money ; "  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
door. 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop  ! cried  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  have  a  v/ish 
to  possess  that  picture — for  a  reason  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand;  "  and  here  his  voice  sank  low.  "  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
money's  worth  to  me." 

"  I  thought  everything  resolved  itself  into  those  two  pregnant 
words.  How  Much  ! "  answered  Walter,  scornfully. 

I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  and  you  are  a  young  one,"  returned 
the  other ;  "  perhaps  I  presumed  too  much  upon  that ;  in  my 
time,  it  made  a  difference.  Don't  let  us  quarrel.  Your  picture 
may  be  perfection,  for  what  I  know,  and  you  shall  have  your 
price  for  it — that  is  in  reason.  My  cheque-book  lies  in  that 
desk ;  I  will  pay  you  upon  the  nail — this  instant.  Come, 
shall  I  make  it  two  hundred  pounds  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  You  say  that  you  wish  to  buy  the  picture  for  a 
reason  that  I  could  not  understand.  Well,  I  wish  to  keep  it 
for  a  reason  that  would  at  least  be  equally  unintelligible  to 
you." 

"  I  will  give  you  three  hundred  golden  sovereigns  for  that 
little  picture.  It  cannot  be  worth  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds'. " 
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"It  is  not  worth  so  much,  sir,"  answered  Walter  coldly, 
"  and  yet  I  will  not  sell  it  you." 

You  will  not  sell  it  to  me  !  "  cried  the  old  man  angrily. 
"  Then  why  did  you  come  here  ?    To  insult  me,  to  disappoint 

me,  to  "     Here  he   stopped,  then  added  plaintively: 

"  Young  man,  you  are  very  cruel.'^  He  had  a  haggard  and 
weary  look,  which  moved  the  other  in  spite  of  his  wrath. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here,  sir,  I  own,"  answered  he 
slowly,  "  since  I  did  not  mean  to  sell  my  picture.  If  you  had 
behaved  otherwise,  or  given  me  your  reason  for  desiring  to 
possess  it — no,  forgive  me  " — for  across  the  old  man's  face 
here  flitted  a  look  of  intense  pain — that  is  an  impertinence  ; 
I  mean,  if  you  had  convinced  me  that  the  possession  of  it  would 
have  been  dear  to  you,  from  whatever  cause,  as  it  is  to  me, 
perhaps  I  would  have  parted  with  it.  This  surprises  you  ;  and 
yet  one  gives  one's  horse  or  one's  dog  away,  where  they  are 
cared  for  and  appreciated,  and  not  otherwise.  However,  as 
matters  stand,  I  feel  I  owe  you  an  apology,  an  explanation. 
There  is  an  association— to  me — in  connection  with  that  paint- 
ing, which  forbids  me  to  part  with  it  for  its  fair  price ;  and  to 
take  advantage  of  your  fancy  for  it,  to  extort  more,  seems  to 
me  shameful." 

"  But  if  I  don't  mind  it — if  money  is  nothing  to  me  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  eagerly.  "  I  don't  say  it  is  nothing ; 
three  hundred  pounds  is  three  hundred  pounds  to  everybody." 

"  I  know  it,  sir.  To  me,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  large  sum,"  re- 
marked Walter  quietly. 

"  Well,  to  be  frank,  young  man,  it  is  to  me  but  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean." 

"  Very  likely.  Still,  to  take  it  from  you — since  a  rich 
man's  whim  is  his  master — would  be  to  trade  upon  your  neces- 
sity." 

"  Nonsense !  Wheel  that  desk  here,  and  let  me  write  out 
the  cheque.'^ 

"  I  would  not  take  it,  if  it  was  for  three  thousand.  Good- 
morning,  sir." 

Walter  opened  the  door,  but  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  it  pushed 
toward  him,  and  there  entered — Lotty  ! 

"Mr.  Litton,  I  believe?"  said  she,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"  Good-morning." 
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.      CHAPTER  XII. 

LILY. 

ALTER  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  when  he  be- 
held thus  standing  before  him  the  girl,  of  whom  for 
the  last  six  months  the  image  had  been  more  or  less 
present  to  his  mental  vision,  but  whom^  with  his  physical  eyes, 
he  had  never  thought  to  see  again.  To  meet  her  at  such  a 
time  and  place  was  most  unlooked-for  and  extraordinary  ;  but 
still  more  surprising  was  it  to  see  her  so  unchanged  in  beauty, 
not  bright  and  radiant,  indeed — for  that,  even  on  her  marriage 
morning,  she  had  not  iDeen  ;  in  the  very  flush  of  bridehood  her 
heart  had  not  ceased  to  be  agitated  by  thoughts  of  home — but 
still  in  good  health,  her  eyes  undimmed  with  tears,  her  face 
unlined  with  cares,  her  voice  as  musical  and  cheery  as  when  he 
had  first  heard  its  well-remembered  tones.  All  this  was  like 
enchantment ;  but  what  beyond  all  astounded  him,  and  stilled 
his  tongue,  and  seemed  to  paralyse  his  very  limbs,  was  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  recognised  him  ;  that  she  had  said  "  Mr. 
Litton,  I  believe  ?  ^'  and  then,  in  the  most  unconcerned,  though 
courteous  manner,  had  added  Good-morning,"  as  though  he 
were  no  more  than  an  utter  stranger. 

He  stood  dumb  and  motionless  for  a  few  seconds,  staring  git 
her,  in  her  pretty  garden  costume  and  summer  hat,  until  the 
little  blush  he  knew  so  well  crept  from  her  cheek  to  her  white 
brow. 

"  He  sees  the  likeness,"  muttered  the  old  man  plaintively. 

"  To  the  picture,"  replied  Lotty  quickly.  "  Yes,  it  is  very 
curious.  I  hope  that  you  have  come  to  terms,  papa,  with  this 
gentleman." 

"  With  this  gentleman !  "  repeated  Walter  to  himself,  like 
one  in  a  dream.  It  was  impossible  that  she  did  not  recognise 
him ;  there  must,  then,  be  some  reason  for  her  ignoring  their 
acquaintance.  Was  it  possible  that  that  terrible  Mrs.  Sheldon 
had  breathed  to  her  that  shameful  imputation  of  his  being  at 
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heart  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  that  hence, 
she  had  resolved  to  know  him  no  more ! 

She  kept  her  eyes  studiously  averted  from  him,  and  fixed 
upon  her  father. 

"  No,"  sighed  the  old  man  ;  "  we  have  not  come  to  terms. 
Perhaps   I  have   mismanaged   the   affair.    Mr.  What's-his- 

name  " 

"  Litton,"  suggested  Lotty  softly. 

Mr.  Litton  has  refused  to  part  with  his  picture  at  any 
price.    '  Not,'  he  said,  '  for  three  thousand  pounds.'  " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Walter ;  do  not  let  this  young  lady 
imagine  me  to  be  extortionate — or  mad.  Such  a  sum  was 
never  seriously  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  that  the 
three  hundred  which  you  offered  was  far  beyond  its  worth." 

Then  why  not  take  it,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Lotty,  looking  at 
him  face  to  face,  and  speaking  in  gentle  but  firm  tones.  "  I 
wrote  to  you — at  my  father's  request — to  intimate  that  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  merits  of  the  picture — great  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are— that  he  was  desirous  of  possessing  it." 

The  note,  then,  was  from  you  ?  "  said  Walter,  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  he  said. 

Yes ;  I  thought  I  said  that  my  father  was  incapacitated 
from  addressing  you  himself ;  at  all  events,  it  was  so  ;  I  was 
his  amanuensis.  I  said,  if  you  had  not  resolutely  made  up 
your  mind  to  keep  the  picture,  we  hoped  that  you  would  call 
in  person.  Since  you  have  done  so,  it  seems  unreasonable  that 
you  will  not  accept  my  father's  offers," 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  old  man  approvingly.  You  put 
it  better  than  I  did.    Listen  to  her,  Mr.  Litton." 

My  father  has  an  especial  wish  to  possess  the  painting," 
continued  Lotty  decisively,  "  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  cruel  to  withhold  it,  I  put  it  to  your 
sense  of  honour." 

That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Walter  frigidly.— 
^'  Your  daughter's  arguments  have  convinced  me,  sir,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  old  man.  "  The  picture  is  yours."  He  had  no 
longer  any  desire  to  retain  it,  since  she,  who,  if  not  its  original, 
had  been  the  inspirer  of  whatever  in  it  had  made  it  dear  to 
him,  could  treat  him  with  such  neglect. 

You  are  a  good  fellow !  "  cried  his  host  triumphantly— 
G 
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'^you  are  an  excellent  young  fellow  ! — ^ Wheel  up  my  desk,  my 
clear,  and  I  will  give  him  the  three  hundred. — And  I  tell  you 
what,  sir,  I'll  make  it  guineas." 

Excuse  me,  sir  ;  my  price  is  one  hundred  pounds,"  ob- 
served Walter  coldly.      I  shall  not  take  a  penny  more." 

^'  Not  a  penny  more !  "  cried  the  old  man,  holding  his  pen  in 
the  air.  "  Why,  you  must  be  what  you  called  yourself  just 
now — mad  ;  stark,  staring  mad." 

^'  That  is  the  just  price — the  price  at  which  it  was  assessed 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  such  things,  when 
it  went  to  the  Academy  ;  and  I  shall  take  no  more.  Please  to 
write  out  one  hundred  pounds." 

I  am  afraid,  papa,"  said  Lotty  softly,  "  that  we  have 
offended  this  gentleman ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  not  be 
beholden  to  us." 

'^I  did  not  mean  any  offence,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

It  seems  to  me  that  folks  are  very  sensitive  nowadays  ;  there 
is  no  knowing  where  to  have  them.  I  wished  to  make  a  fair 
bargain  with  you,  Mr.  Litton ;  that  is  my  notion  of  doing 
business,  and  it  has  served  me  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  I 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  ruffling  your  feathers.  Well, 
there  is  your  hundred  pounds." 

"  0  papa !  "  said  Lotty. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  only  done  as  the  young  gentleman  has 
directed  me ;  I  conclude  he  knows  his  own  mind." 

You  are  very  right,  sir,"  answered  Walter.  "  The  picture 
shall  be  sent  to  you  directly  the  Exhibition  is  over." 

"  Very  good.  I  won't  offer  to  shake  hands  with  you,  young 
man,  because  I  can't ;  but  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  "  (this 
he  pronounced  obleeged,"  but  in  a  friendly  and  even  grateful 
tone).  "  If  the  obligation  were  on  your  side  instead  of  mine,  I 
should  venture  to  ask  a  favour  of  you," 

Pray,  ask  it,  sir,"  said  Walter,  "  all  the  same.'* 
Well,  then,  stay  and  dine  with  us.  We  are  none  of  your 
fashionables,  who  wear  white  ties  and  that ;  and  there  are 
only  our  two  selves."  A  sort  of  pathos  mingled  with  his  speech, 
that  touched  the  young  fellow.  "  We  dine  early — that  is, 
what  I  daresay  you  will  call  early,  though  I  call  it  late  ;  the 
time  I  used  to  sup  at.  My  daughter  here  will  shew  you  about 
the  place  in  the  meantime." 
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This  invitation,  which,  an  hour  ago,  would  have  been  a 
temptation  against  which  he  would  have  struggled  in  vain,  had 
now  no  charms  for  him.  And  yet,  he  had  a  mind  to  accept  it, 
if  it  were  only  that  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of  re- 
proaching Lotty  for  her  repudiation  of  him — for  what  he  no 
longer  hesitated  to  term  her  ungrateful  behaviour  towards 
him.  There  was  some  reason  for  it,  of  course  ;  but  if  it  was 
in  consequence  of  anything  that  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  said  to  her, 
she  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  it ;  and  if  it  was  for  any 
cause  connected  with  her  father,  she  surely  might  have  acknow- 
ledged his  identity  to  himself,  without  betraying  the  recogni- 
tion to  his  host. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  shew  Mr.  Litton  the  garden,"  said 
she,  in  cold  but  courteous  tones  :     it  is  not  very  extensive,  but 

still,  for  London  

"  T  will  stay  and  dine,  with  pleasure,''  interrupted  Walter 
with  decision.  This  woman's  hypocrisy  was  beyond  all  bear- 
ing, and  he  longed  to  tell  her  what  he  thought  about  it ;  that 
cool  "  still,  for  London,'^  of  hers,  when  she  was  in  all  proba^ 
bility  at  that  very  moment  contrasting  the  place  in  her  own 
mind  with  the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  garden  at  Penaddon,  in 
which  he  had  walked  in  her  company  so  often,  and  not  six 
months  ago,  was  too  much  for  his  patience. 

"  Well,  come,  that's  settled,"  said  the  old  man,  not  without 
some  irritation,  for  it  was  plain  that  his  invitation  had  hung  " 
in  the  young  painter's  mind,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  of 
Willowbank,  was  not  accustomed  to  give  invitations  that  were 
accepted  only  with  reluctance.  "  There,  take  him  out,  Lily, 
and  shew  him  the  ducks." 

Lily  !  The  quiet  utterance  of  that  simple  name  staggered 
Walter  like  a  thunderbolt,  for  it  was  accompanied  by  a  flash 
of  intelligence  that  altered  all  things  to  his  mental  vision. 
This,  then,  was  not  Lotty,  but  Lotty's  sister ;  a  twin-sister, 
without  doubt  (though  she  had  never  mentioned  that  she  was 
a  twin),  since  even  to  his  eyes  there  had  seemed  absolutely  no 
difference  between  them.  The  same  bright  trustful  face,  that 
had  haunted  his  dreams,  as  though  an  angel  had  hovered  over 
him  ;  the  same  delicate  features  ;  the  same  abundance  of  rich 
brown  hair ;  the  same  sweet,  gentle  voice,  that  he  had  thought 
was  without  its  peer  in  woman,  belonged  to  both — only  tender 
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gratitude  had  been  lacking,  as  was  natural  enough ;  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Lotty's  sister  should  feel  towards  him  like 
Lotty.  Still,  it  was  incomprehensible  that  even  Lily  should 
not  have  recognised  his  name. 

She  led  the  w^ay  out  of  doors,  and  he  followed  her,  tongue- 
tied,  stunned  by  this  inexplicable" fact.  Surely,  surely  she  would 
now  tell  him,  now  that  they  were  alone,  that  she  knew  him  well 
by  her  sister's  report,  though  it  had  not  been  advisable  to  say 
so  before  her  father,  on  account  of  the  hand  he  had  had  in  Lot- 
ty's elopement. 

"  This  view  from  the  lawn,  Mr.  Litton,  we  think  is  very 
pretty,"  were  her  first  words,  spoken  in  pleasant  conversational 
tones,  such  as  befitted  a  cicerone  who  was  also  his  hostess. 
"  Some  people  object  to  its  looking  out  upon  the  Park  with  i|is 
nurserymaids  and  children,  but  T  am  not  so  exclusive." 

"  There  can  be  nothing  objectionable  in  seeing  people  enjoy 
themselves,  I  should  think,"  said  Walter ;  his  voice  was  cold 
and  rather  "  huffy,''  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  that. 

^'  No,  indeed,"  she  replied  ;  "  that  is  quite  my  opinion :  I  like 
to  see  them,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  we  give  as  well  as  take,  for 
our  garden  looks  very  pretty  from  that  side  of  the  water,  though 
I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  house.  If  you  wanted  to  paint  a 
picturesque  residence,  you  would  not  choose  Willowbank  for 
your  model,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  scarcely  one's  ideal  of  a  dwell- 
ing-place." 

^'  It  has  some  good  points,"  said  Walter.  "I  should  take 
them,  and  reject  others  ;  that  is  how  the  *  ideal '  is  represented, 
by  most  artists." 

"  Is  that  how  you  painted  ^  Supplication  ! '  "  said  Lily^  stop- 
ping suddenly,  and  looking  up  at  him. 

They  were  now"  on  the  winding  path  that  fringed  the  water, 
and  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  house  by  trees  and  shrubs. 

Yes,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  hesitation ;  ^*  I  drew  it,  that 
is,  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  imagination." 

"Then  there  really  was  an  original,  was  there  ? " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that ;  the  person  that  sat-  for  it  was  not 
the  person  I  had  in  my  mind,  I  think,  to  judge  from  what  your 
father  said  about  it,  when  you  entered  yonder  room,  that  he  at 
least  recognised  the  original." 
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*^He  hinted  that  it  was  like  myself,"  said  Lily  quietly,  though 
I  think  that  was  an  outrageous  compliment." 

"1  do  not  say  that,''  said  Walter  brusquely;  ^^but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  like  you  as  it  is  like  your  sister." 

Ah,  it  was  taken  from  life,  then ! "  exclaimed  she.  "  I  always 
thought  that  a  likeness  such  as  that  could  not  have  been  a  mere 
coincidence.  It  is  not  so  much  in  form  or  feature,  as  in  expres- 
sion, that  it  so  much  reminds  me  of  dear  Lotty.  You  have 
known  her,  then  " — and  here  she  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh — 
"  since  her  marriage  ?  " 

No,  not  since,  but  before  it.  She  must  surely  have  told  you 
how  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  train  with  Selwyn  when  he  went 
down  to  Cornwall,  and  how  it  all  happened  ? " 

"  She  told  me  that  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  but  did  not  men- 
tion his  name." 

Why^  it  was  I  who  gave  her  away  !  "  said  Walter  bitterly. 

His  disappointment  and  humiliation  were  so  excessive  that 
they  could  not  be  concealed. 

You  must  forgive  her,"  said  Lilian  gently,  "  in  consideration 
of  her  position.  Love  is  a  great  monopoliser,  and  leaves  little 
room  in  us  save  for  the  beloved  object.  Besides,  she  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  mentioning  your  name ;  it  would  have  set  us, 
she  knew,  against  you.  You  would  not  have  been  made  wel- 
come, for  example,  in  this  house,  had  my  father  known  that  it 

was  you  that  helped  to  "  Her  voice  quivered,  the  tears  began 

to  fall.  0  Mr.  Litton,'^  sighed  she,  it  was  an  evil  day  that 
took  dear  Lotty  from  us  !  " 

"  I  am  grieved,  indeed,  to  hear  it,"  answered  Walter  gravely. 
"  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  I  do  assure  you.  I  may  seem  to  you 
a  culprit,  but  I  am  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter  3  indeed,  what 
little  I  did  do,  was  to  dissuade  Selwyn.  If  she  told  you  all,  she 
must  have  told  you  that." 

It  is  done  now,  Mr.  Litton,  and  cannot  be  undone,"  answered 
Lilian.  "  But  it  is  better  that  you  should  not  speak  of  this  to 
my  father.  Your  picture  has  touched  his  heart,  and  made  it 
more  tender  towards  her  who  was  once  his  darling,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  on  that  account ;  but  do  not  let  him  know  what 
you  have  just  told  me.  He  might  think,  perhaps,  that  you 
had  been  set  on  to  do  it  by — by  Eeginald." 

They  walked  on  together  slowly,  and  in  silence  ;  then  Lily 
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spoke  again  :  "  You  have  not  seen  her  since  her  marriage,  you 
say  ;  how  did  you  know,  then,  that  she  was  so  changed  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  that  was  not  easy  for  him  to  answer. 
He  could  not  tell  her  that  Lotty's  supposed  misery  was  constantly 
presenting  itself  to  him  j  that  his  imagination  had  been  coloured 
with  sadness  because  of  her,  and  had  pictured  her  to  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  I  have  seen  her  husband,"  said  he  evasively. 

"  And  he  told  you,  did  he  ]  "  answered  she  with  a  pleased  air. 
"  No  doubt,  he  is  less  indifferent  than  he  seems — not  that  he  is 
unkind/^  added  she  hastily.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
be  hard  upon  your  friend ;  only  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  did 
not  notice  her  changed  looks." 

"  Is  she  much  changed  ?  "  asked  Walter  softly. 

^*  Yes ;  greatly  changed  from  what  you  must  remember 
her  before  her  marriage.  She  has  been — nay,  she  still  is 
— in  sad  trouble,  banished  from  her  home.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  such  things,''  said  Lily  plaintively,  but  my 
tongue  has  kept  involuntary  silence  so  long  and  it  is  so  hard  to 
brood  and  brood  over  a  sorrow,  and  have  none  to  v/hom  to  tell 
it." 

It  is  very  hard,  as  I  know  myself,"  answered  Walter  gravely  ; 
if  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  pray  speak  to  me  as  to  one  who  has 
your  sister's  happiness  at  heart.  I  may  say  so  much,  I  hope, 
without  impertinence  ;  since  though  I  was  acquainted  with  her 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  there  has  been  so  great  an  interval  since, 
it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  make  acquaintance  friend- 
ship. It  was  I  who  telegraphed  to  you  at  the  drawing-school 
from  the  Eeading  Station." 

"  Then  you  cost  me  the  severest  pang,  Mr.  Litton,  that  my 
heart  has  known,"  said  Lilian,  with  a  shudder.  The  sudden 
shock  of  it,  the  terror  of  the  thought,  that  I  had  to  tell  papa  of 
it,  and  the  dreadful,  dreadful  hour  in  which  I  did  tell  him  ! " 
and  she  hid  her  face  as  though  to  shut  out  the  recollection  of 
another's — Walter  pictured  to  himself  Mr.  Christopher  Brown's, 
the  possessor  of  an  income  that  could  be  counted  by  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands,  when  he  first  heard  that  his  daughter  had 
run  away  with  a  penniless  soldier,  and  pitied  her  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  soul  You  see,  Lotty  was  his  favourite,"  continued 
she,  doubtless  in  unconscious  apology  for  some  outbreak  of  pa- 
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ternal  wrath ;  "  and  her  leaving  us  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  It 
seemed  to  him  ingratitude  as  well  as  rebellion.  Dear  Lotty 
herself  understands  that,  as  she  told  me  before  [  was  forbidden 
to  see  her.  Papa's  life  was  wrapped  up  in  us  two — in  her  es- 
pecially— and  when  he  found  she  had  left  him  for  a  stranger. 

0  indeed,  he  has  suffered  too  ! 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  But  is  there  no  chance  of  a  re- 
conciliation between  them  1  " 

Two  days  ago,  Mr.  Litton,  I  should  have  said  :  None  what- 
ever. He  was  very  resolute  against  her  ;  very  angry  that  I 
had  been  to  see  her  ;  and  forbade  me  ever  to  write  to  her,  or 
to  mention  her  name  within  his  hearing.  But  yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  the  Academy,  he  saw  your  picture,  and  I  could  see  he 
recognised  it,  though  her  face  was  not  as  he  had  known  it.  I 
had  told  him  how  weary  and  worn  she  looked,  but  had  not 
moved  him  ;  but  when  he  saw  her  on  your  canvas  — " 

Take  time,  take  time,"  said  Walter,  kindly,  for  the  girl  was 
sobbing  bitterly  ;  "I  would  not  pain  you  to  recount  all  this, 
but  that  it  may  be  better  for  your  sister's  sake  that  I  should 
hear  it  ]  that  I  should  know  how  to  answer  your  father,  when 
he  comes  to  question  me,  as  perhaps  he  will." 

No,  no  j  he  will  never  speak  of  it  to  you  or  anybody," 
answered  she  despondingly  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  possess 
the  picture,  when  he  loolcs  upon  it  daily,  as  I  shall  take  care 
he  does,  I  shall  have  hopes.  That  he  should  have  mentioned 
the  likeness  in  your  presence  was  an  unlooked-for  tenderness. 
He  loves  her  still,  I  know,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  own  it.  It  will 
be  very,  very  long,  I  fear,  if  ever,  before  he  forgives  her.  0  sir, 
do  tell  me  truly  " — she  looked  up  at  him  with  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes — "  is  Captain  Selwyn  a  good  man  1 " 

"  A  good  man  ?  Well,  men  are  not  good.  Miss  Lilian,  as 
ladies  are  " — he  should  not  have  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name,  but  she  looked  so  pitiful  and  childlike  in  her  sorrow, 
that  he  was  moved  to  do  so — "  but  he  is  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  and  such  are  always  kind  to  women,  even  when 
they  are  not  their  wives,  and  how  much  more  when  they  have 
given  up  home  and  friends  and  fortune  to  become  their  brides. 

1  was  at  school  and  college  with  him^  where  he  was  most  popu- 
lar with  all  of  us,  and  I  was  his  dearest  friend." 

"  Why  do  you  say  ^  was,'  Mr.  Litton  A  friend  is  a  friend 
for  ever,  is  he  not  " 
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"  But  Selwyn  is  proud  ;  and  being  poor,  as  I  am  afraid  he 
is,  he  has  withdrawn  himself  from  me  of  late,  though  I  myself 
am  poor  enough,  Heaven  knows.  If  he  were  rich,  this  mar- 
riage would  have  taken  place  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  he  would 
have  been  a  welcome  son-in-law ;  and  you,  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  would  never  have  had  these  doubts  about  him." 

That  is  true,  Mr.  Litton,  and  you  give  me  much  comfort," 
answered  Lilian  gratefully.  "  I  have  not  felt  so  hopeful  since 
— since  Lotty  left  us.  How  dreadful  it  is  that  money — or  the 
want  of  it — should  work  such  ruin  !  " 

Money  is  much.  Miss  Lilian,''  answered  Walter  ;  "  and  if 
not  a  blessing  to  those  who  have  it,  a  sad  lack  to  those  who  have 
it  not." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  care  for  money,  Mr.  Litton,  or  you  would 
not  have  returned  my  father's  cheque." 

"  0  yes,  I  do,"  replied  he,  smiling  ;  "  only,  other  things  are 
as  dear  to  me,  or  dearer.  Besides,  though  I  have  but  litt-  e,  I 
do  not  need  it,  as  poor  Selwyn  does."  ^ 

"Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  she  ;  they  are  very  poor.  She  told 
me,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  small  sum  advanced  them  by 
a  friend  of  Captain  Selwyn's — I  think  it  was  but  fifty  pounds — 
they  would  have  been  in  absolute  want.  Oh,  is  it  not  terrible 
to  think  of  that,  while  I  am  living  here  in  comfort — splendour  ! 
Don't  think  harshly  of  me  for  it ;  I  have  done  what  I  could  — " 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  interrupted  Walter  earnestly;  "in- 
deed, Selwyn  told  me  so  himself." 

Did  he  ?  "  answered  she  eagerly.  "  I  am  glad  of  that.  I 
mean  to  say,  I  was  afraid  he  thought  I  had  not  done  my  best ; 
that  I  might  have  parted  with — things  my  father  gave  me.  He 
does  not  understand  papa,  or  that  such  a  course  would  have 
injured  Lotty  in  the  end.  As  it  is,  there  is  some  hope — thanks 
to  you  for  the  first  gleam  of  it — that  nature  is  asserting  herself 
within  him.  He  is  jealous  of  my  suspecting  such  a  change, 
but  it  is  at  work.  This  desire  to  have  your  picture  is  evidence 
of  it ;  and  especially  the  pains  he  took  to  conceal  his  own  part 
in  the  matter.  It  was  at  his  request  that  I  wrote  you  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burroughes — his  solicitor — so  that  you  should  not 
discover,  in  case  you  were  really  acquainted  with  Lotty — that 
the  application  came  from  her  father." 

"I  see,"  said  Walter,  thoughtfully,  ' ^  and  I  agree  with  you 
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that  it  augurs  well.  Should  all  come  right  by  the  help  of  my 
poor  picture,  I  shall  be  glad  indeed." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will ;  and  you  may  be  proud  as  well  as  glad, 
for  never  can  Art  have  achieved  a  nobler  end  than  to  restore  a 
daughter  to  her  father. 

"  If  it  had  but  been  designed/'  sighed  Walter. 
Nay,  but  no  less  the  skill,"  answered  Lilian  promptly.  "  Tt 
was  not  only  that  you  remembered  Lotty's  face,  and  drew  it, 
but  that  you  portrayed  the  story  of  her  sorrow,  and  touched 
my  father's  heart  with  its  relation.  We  are  your  debtors  for 
that,  at  all  events,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  easily  forget  it." 

Where  was  it,  and  on  what  occasion,  that  Walter  had  once 
before — and  only  once — experienced  the  sensations  he  felt  now 
— that  bliss  of  grateful  acknowledgment ;  the  thrill  of  a  tone 
more  exquisite  than  any  music  ;  the  sunshine  of  a  smile  more 
beautiful  than  Murillo  ever  painted?  At  Penaddon,  when 
Lotty  had  thanked  him  for  his  escort  and  assistance.  But  with 
his  happiness  had  mingled  then  a  pain,  and  now  there  was  no 
pain,  but  only  happiness.  Lotty  stood  once  more  before  him, 
or  so  it  seemed,  but  there  was  no  Eeginald  to  come  between 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COMMISSION. 

T  the  little  dinner-party  at  Willowbank  that  afternoon, 
there  was  not  much  talk,  yet  Walter  thought  that  he 
had  never  enjoyed  so  pleasant  a  meal ;  Mr.  Brown  did 
his  best,  though  it  evidentally  cost  him  an  effort  to  play  the 
host,  and  if  his  civilities  had  something  of  patronage  about  it, 
the  young  painter  was  in  no  humour  to  resent  it.  The  rich 
man's  swelling  sense  of  importance,and  decisive  manner  of  laying 
down  the  law,  as  though  wealth  could  confer  the  power  of  judg- 
ing rightly  on  all  subjects,  did  not  even  amuse  him  ;  for  this  old 
man,  the  father  of  Lotty  and  of  Lilian,  had  awakened  a  strange 
interest  within  him.  Lilian,  accustomed  to  be  silent  in  her 
father's  presence,  spoke  but  little,  yet  all  she  did  say  had  sense 
and  kindness  in  it  ;  when  they  spoke  of  art,  she  exhibited  no 
raptures,  such  as  most  women  use  when  they  wish  to  be  thought 
enthusiastic  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  she  advance  her 
opinions  under  cover  of  that  sorry  shield  of  pretended  ignorance : 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  you  know  ;  please  tell  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  &c.,"  which  so  often  conceals  a  stubborn  conceit.  When 
her  father  became  taciturn,  as  he  often  did,  she  knew  how  to 
rouse  him  from  his  moody  thoughts,  by  starting  some  sub 
ject  pertaining  to  his  own  pursuits,  and  whenever  a  hitch  oc- 
curred— some  point  of  difference  between  host  and  guest,  such 
as,  from  the  total  dissimilarity  of  their  characters,  could  not  at 
times  but  arise — she  smoothed  it  away  with  some  graceful  jest. 
It  was  not  without  some  secret  sense  of  disloyalty  that  Walter 
found  himself  comparing  the  two  sisters  with  one  another^  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  absent  one.  Lotty  had  certainly  never 
exhibited  such  tact  and  graciousness,  but  in  her  case  there  had 
been  no  such  opportunity  for  their  display  ;  she  had  had  no 
judgments  to  pass,  no  opinions  to  offer,  no  feelings  even  to  ex- 
press, except  with  respect  to  one  person  and  one  object.  Perhaps, 
when  Lilian  came  to  be  in  love,  her  thoughts  would  also  be 
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inclosed  in  the  same  narrow  circle.  Since  they  were  so  broad 
and  comprehensive,  it  was  probable  that  she  was  not  in  love, 
and  that  was,  somehow,  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to  Walter. 
We  have  all  experienced,  I  suppose— we  men — in  our  time,  a 
satisfaction  at  feeling  confident  that  the  charming  young  person 
by  whom  we  are  seated  for  an  hour  or  so,  even  if  we  are  never 
to  see  her  again,  is,  for  the  present,  fancy  free  ;  that  she  can 
feel  an  interest  in  what  we  say,  if  not  in  ourselves  ;  that  she 
has  thoughts,  which  she  can  interchange  with  us,  of  her  very 
own  ;  that  she  is  not  as  yet  absorbed,  as  young  ladies  sooner 
or  later  become,  in  the  individuality  of  some  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  not  at  all  likely  (taking  the  average  of  male  creatures) to  be 
in  any  way  superior  to  ourselves.  In  Walter's  case,  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  a  secret  between  Lilian  and  himself 
gave  intensity  to  this  pleasure,  yet  no  one  will  surely  venture 
to  assert  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  young  hostess.  The 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  that  had  admitted  him  to  her 
presence,  must  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  him  from 
such  folly ;  he  was  poorer  even  than  his  friend  the  captain  ;  his 
future  was  even  still  less  promising  ;  and,  after  the  experience  of 
his  host's  conduct  towards  her  whom  Lilian  had  herself  des- 
scribed  as  his  favourite  daughter,  what  hope  could  there  be  of 
Mr.  Brown's  looking  with  favour—nay,  with  patience — at  the 
pretensions  of  such  a  suitor  as  Mr.  Walter  Litton  !  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  who  was  said  to  be  worth  a 
plum,  the  fruit,  too,  of  his  own  planting,  and  who  had  a  great 
character  for  good  judgment  in  the  City,  was  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  no  such  maggot  could  have  entered  into  his  young 
guest's  brain,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  certain  proposition  he  made 
to  him  after  dinner. 

That  period  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  "  had  been 
looked  forward  to  by  Walter  with  some  dismay  :  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  and  listened 
to  Lilian's  playing  on  the  piano,  a  little  nearer  than  at  the  dis- 
tance it  now  came  to  him  through  the  wall ;  or,  if  that  might 
not  have  been,  even  to  have  left  Willowbank  at  once,  and 
finished  the  evening  with  his  friend  Jack  over  the  fragrant 
pipe.  He  felt  that  wealth  was  not  the  only  thing  that  he  had 
not  in  common  with  this  friendly  Croesus,  and  that  an  "  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  an  hour,''  and,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  more — - 
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for  his  host  had  ordered  spirits-and-water  for  himself — was 
lying  before  him.  If  he  would  only  talk  of  Lotty,  then,  indeed, 
he  would  try  his  very  best  to  do  her  some  service  ;  but  that  he 
should  choose  such  a  topic  to  converse  on  with  an  utter  stranger 
seemed  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  It  was  to  his  great 
relief,  therefore,  that  so  soon  as  the  young  lady  had  withdrawn, 
his  host  observed  :  You  smoke,  of  course  V  for  tobacce, 
amongst  its  other  priceless  benefits,  confers  the  advantage  of 
silence  without  embarrassment.  There  are  some  cigars, 
young  gentleman,  such  as  you  have  seldom  tasted,"  added  the 
old  man,  as  the  box  was  handed  round  ;  they  cost  me  three 
guineas  a  pound,  though  I  imported  them  myself." 

They  are  excellent,  no  doubt,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
feel  aggrieved  if  I  take  a  pipe  instead  :  I  am  accustomed  to 
pipes,  and  do  not  wish  to  acquire  extravagant  habits." 

Walter  said  this  in  joke,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  greatly 
preferred  a  pipe  to  a  cigar,  but  his  companion  took  him  au  pied 
de  la  lettre. 

That  shews  you  are  a  very  sensible  young  fellow,"  said  he 
approvingly.  I  ^did  not  take  to  smoking  myself  till  I  was 
long  past  your  age,  because  I  couldn't  afford  it  ;  and  I  would 
have  smoked  pipes  if  they  had  agreed  with  me.  As  it  was,  I 
smoked  cheroots.    Can  you  guess  why  ? " 

"  Well,  no,  sir  ;  these  things  are  so  much  a  matter  of  fancy." 

"  I  never  do  anything  from  fancy,  Mr.  Litton,  and  I  never 
did.  I  smoked  cheroots,  partly  because  they  were  cheaper, 
partly  because  I  hated  the  extravagance  of  biting  off  the  end  of 
a  cigar  and  throwing  it  away.  The  wasting  of  that  end  was  a 
positive  wickedness  in  my  eyes — a  mere  wanton  sacrifice  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion." 

"  I  see,"  said  Walter,  amused  at  his  host's  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple in  such  a  matter  ;  and  I  suppose  you  put  the  small  end 
of  the  cheroot  in  your  mouth  instead  of  the  big  end  ?  " 

Most  certainly  I  did,"  returned  his  companion  seriously  ; 

a  man  who  does  otherwise  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere  wasteful, 
puppy." 

"  But  they  say  it  draws  better." 

"That's  rubbish,"  interrupted  the  other;  "  a  transparent 
device  of  the  manufacturer,  to  cause  a  greater  consumption  of 
the  material  he  supplies.    Why,  you  ought  to  know  that,  since- 
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you  know  so  much  about  ^  drawing,'  eh  1  "  and  the  old  gentle- 
man stirred  his  toddy,  and  expressed  that  species  of  satisfaction 
peculiar  to  persons  who  do  not  often  make  jokes,  but  when 
they  do,  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  successful. 

Walter  laughed,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  said  it  was  very  po- 
lite in  Mr.  Brown  to  give  him  credit  for  knowledge  in  his 
calling. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  I  never  pay  compliments,"  said  his  host. 
"  T  know  something  about  your  '  art,'  as  you  painters  are  so 
fond  of  calling  it,  though  I  have  paid  for  it  pretty  dearly. 
There  is  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  ^  locked  up,'  as  T  call  it, 
in  this  house — the  interest  of  money  that  I  have  spent  in  pic- 
tures. It  is  not  a  bad  investment  in  these  days,  to  those  who 
can  stand  the  immediate  loss.  0  yes,  you  can  draw  and  paint 
too,  Mr.  Litton.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  picture  '  Suppli- 
cation '  ^' — -here  his  voice  became  suddenly  grave  and  earnest — 
did  it  take  you  long  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  sir ;  many  months.  But  it  need  not  have  done 
so,  had  I  not  lingered  over  it :  one  does,  you  know,  over  work 
that  pleases  one." 

"  Just  so ;  I  have  done  it  myself/'  answered  the  other 
thoughtfully.  "  Many  and  many  a  day,  when  all  the  other  clerks 
had  left,  have  I  sat  at  my  desk  conning  over  every  figure ;  but 
your  figures  are  very  different,  eh  ? " 

The  old  gentleman's  tone  was  still  jocose,  yet  it  was  evident 
from  his  manner  that  he  was  upon  a  topic  that  had  a  serious 
interest  for  him. 

"  Did  you  paint  this  picture  from — from  the  life  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir ;  that  is,  a  model  sat  to  me  from  it." 

"  A  model  ?  Do  you  mean  a  young  lady  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Brown  in  a  voice  that  in  its  eager  curiosity  was  almost  anxious. 

Yes  ;  a  young  woman  sat  for  the  picture  ;  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  portion  of  an  historical  work  :  I  painted  her 
as  Queen  Philippa  beseeching  her  husband  to  spare  the  citizens 
of  Calais  :  only,  there  is  no  King  Edward,  and  no  citizens." 

"  Ah,  indeed."  Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  You  recognised  the 
likeness  to  my  daughter  Lilian,  I  perceived  % " 

"  Well,  yes,  sir." 

"  And  yet  you  never  saw  her  before,  I  suppose  '|  " 
Never,  to  my  knowledge/' 
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Well,  I  should  like  another  portrait  of  her,  this  time  taken 
from  the  life,  but  treated  in  the  same  style,  so  as  to  make,  as 
it  were,  a  companion  picture.  Is  there  not  some  one  in  history 
— some  girl — who  had  no  necessity  to  plead  for  pardon,  either 
for  herself  or  others  ;  one  whose  character  was  faithful,  dutiful, 
unselfish,  like  my  Lilian  ? " 

"  There  is  Joan  of  Arc,  sir,"  reflected  Walter  ;  a  hackneyed 
subject,  it  is  true ;  but  so  far,  for  that  matter,  is  Philippa.  I 
could  paint  your  daughter  in  that  character  :  faithful,  dutiful, 
helpful  for  others,  cheerful,  in  spite  of  adverse  fate;  but  it 
would  put  the  young  lady  to  some  inconvenience;  these  historical 
subjects  take  more  time  than  ordinary  portraits." 

"  I  see.  But  can  you  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  get  some  one 
else  to  sit,  in  the  proper  costume  and  so  forth — the  same,  per- 
haps, as  sat  before — and  then,  for  the  features  and  expression, 
paint  from  my  daughter  herself '?  " 

"  That  is  possible,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  promise  to  produce  so 
good  a  likeness  as  in  the  first  instance,  where  I  had  no  original 
before  me.  These  chance  successes  are  difficult  to  repeat. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  painter  who  could  not  paint  a  cloud 
to  his  liking,  and,  in  his  irritation,  threw  the  brush  at  the  can- 
vas, which  made  by  accident  the  very  effect  he  wished  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  if  he  had  thrown  the  brush  a  second  time,  it  would 
probably  not  have  made  a  second  cloud.  I  will  do  my  best, 
however. " 

"  No  man  can  do  more,  sir.  We  will  consider  that  as  settled, 
and  I  will  give  you  the  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  Joan 
which  you  refused  for  the  Philippa.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  must  have 
my  own  way  this  time ;  and  Lilian  will  sit  to  you  when  you 
wish." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble  her 

for  some  time  ;  the  preliminary  work  will  take  " 

Well,  well,  begin  it  at  once,  that's  all,"  interrupted  his 
host  impatiently.  "  You  gentlemen  of  the  brush  are  rather 
slow  in  your  movements ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  painters  and 
glaziers,  whom  one  can  never  get  out  of  the  house.  Now,  I 
suppose  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  this  Philippa  picture  till  the 
autumn,  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Not  till  after  the  Academy  is  closed.    No,  sir  ;  I  fear  not." 
Well,  that's  a  great  injustice.    When  a  picture  is  bought 
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and  paid  for,  one  ought  to  do  what  one  likes  with  it ;  that's 
my  notion  of  property." 

"But  consider,  sir,  if  everybody  acted  upon  that  idea,  what 
blank  spaces  there  would  be  on  the  walls  before  the  Exhibition 
was  over !  " 

Pooh,  pooh  j  let  them  paint  the  walls." 

It  was  clear  the  old  gentleman  was  getting  irritable.  Up  to 
this  point,  Walter  felt  that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, and,  much  as  he  wished  to  see  Lilian  again,  he  feared 
this  impression  might  be  marred  by  his  delaying  longer  at 
Willowbank  that  evening.  The  gout  was  evidently  beginning 
to  trouble  his  host,  and  there  were  indications  in  his  manner 
which  shewed  he  was  growing  impatient  of  the  presence  of  his 
young  guest. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Brown,  I  will  set  about 
this  affair  of  your  daughter's  picture— since  you  seem  to  be  in 
a  hurry  for  it — at  once  ;  it  is  still  early,  so  that  I  may,  perhaps, 
this  very  evening,  secure  the  services  of  my  model  for  to- 
morrow." 

"  An  excellent  thought,  Mr.  Litton,"  returned  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  an  eagerness  that  shewed  how  accurately  his  guest 
had  read  his  wishes.  "  Yes,  yes  ;  I  like  to  see  a  young  man 
prompt  in  business.  My  daughter  is  also  my  nurse,  and  just 
now  I  require  her  services ;  so  perhaps  you  will  excuse  her  en- 
tertaining you  in  the  drawing-room.  I  will  make  your  compli- 
ments to  her  for  you  ;  and  drop  me  a  line  when  you  are  ready 
to  paint  her.  Good-bye,  sir,  good-bye."  And  in  five  minutes, 
Walter  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  lodge-gate,  and 
in  the  world  of  London. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  hours  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream, 
and  yet  the  result  of  them  had  been  very  material.  He  had  a 
cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  had  obtained 
a  commission  which  would  bring  him  in  three  hundred  more. 
But  this  was  the  least  part  of  what  had  happened  to  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  complete  revolution  in  his  own  feelings.  He 
adored  Lotty  still  with  the  same  honest  devotion  as  of  old  ; 
his  interest  in  her  was  just 'as  great,  and  his  desire  to  help  her 
had  even  become  active  instead  of  passive  ;  but  there  was  not 
the  same  sense  of  hopelessness  within  him  as  he  had  experi- 
enced heretofore.    He  had  not  transferred  his  allegiance  to  her 
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sister  ;  he  was  loyal  as  ever  to  her  cause ;  but  he  felt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  his  allegiance  might  be  due  elsewhere  than  to 
Lotty.  His  position  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a 
wavering  Jacobite,  who  could  own  a  king  de  facto,  as  well  as  a 
king  dejure.  What  astonished  him  most  was,  that  he  felt  no 
regret  that  he  had  sold  his  picture ;  he  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  by  the  reflection,  that  it  was  passing  into  the  hands, 
not  of  strangers,  but  of  those  who  had  a  greater  right  to  it 
than  himself ;  but  what  undoubtedly  more  compensated  him 
for  its  loss,  was  the  fact,  that  he  was  about  to  paint  its  com- 
panion-portrait from  the  life  ;  that  he  must  needs  spend  days, 
perhaps  weeks,  at  Willowbank,  with  Lotty 's  sister,  and  so,  in 
a  manner,  would  have  the  original  beside  him  to  console  him 
for  the  absence  of  the  copy. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  seek  out  little  Red  Riding- 
hood,  and  to  covenant  with  her  for  certain  sittings  which  were 
to  be  commenced  forthwith  ;  and  to  this  end  he  bent  his  way  to- 
wards her  humble  dwelling.  It  was  a  mere  business  affair  to 
him — ^just  as  buying  stock  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Brown — and  the  only  consideration  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
was,  what  increase  should  be  made  in  Miss  Nellie  Neale's  rate 
of  pay  for  her  services — which  should  in  some  measure  reflect 
his  own  good-fortune,  aud  yet  not  spoil  the  market  1  But  the 
romance  of  that  eventful  afternoon  was  by  no  means  over  for 
bim  yet. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Nellie's  lover, 

tHE  private  residence  of  Mr.  Neale,  as  distinguished  from 
his  professional  abode  at  the  corner  of  Beech  Street 
(which  was,  in  fact,  a  cellar,  though  it  was  called  a  stall), 
was  quite  a  palatial  dwelling,  if  he  had  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  premises  himself  ]  but  of  the  five  rooms  of  which  the  house 
was  composed,  he  let  out  two  to  lodgers,  and,  therefore,  the 
parlour  on  his  ground-floor  was  not  dedicated  solely  to  the  re- 
ception of  visitors ;  it  was  the  dining-room,  and  also  the  kitchen, 
whereby,  let  us  hope,  that  great  desideratum,  heat,  was  always 
insured  for  his  mutton-chops,  and  the  plates  that  they  were 
served  upon.  But  Mr.  Neale,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  not  often 
rejoice  in  mutton-chops ;  it  was  a  dish  that  very,  very  rarely 
was  tasted,  or  even  smelt,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Grime 
Street,  in  which  he  lived.  The  day  on  which  there  was  bacon 
enough  for  himself  and  his  four  children,  inchiding  Nellie,  who 
was  the  only  one  grown  up,  was  a  feast-day  with  the  family, 
and  one  which  he  would  have  marked  with  a  white  stone,  if  he 
had  known  how  to  do  it.  There  was  some  sort  of  cookery, 
however,  in  progress  when  Mr.  Walter  Litton  looked  in,  suffi- 
cient, at  all  events,  to  call  forth  the  apologies  of  the  cobbler, 
who  was  himself  superintending  it ;  while  his  three  little  girls 
were  arranging  the  supper-table,  quite  in  the  Eussian  fashion, 
with  a  lettuce  of  the  size  of  a  parasol,  and  some  remarkably  fine 
onions. 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  apologize,  but  for  me,  Mr.  Neale,  for 
having  intruded  on  your  supper-hour,"  said  Walter,  patting  the 
curly  head  of  the  smallest  girl.  "  Why,  your  board  looks  like 
Co  vent  Garden,  little  missis." 

"  Well,  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  cobbler,  stirring  the  vessel  on 
the  fire  with  a  large  iron  spoon ;  "  when  meat  is  scarce,  we 
makes  it  up  with  vegetables  ;  they  are  always  wholesome,  and 
they're  very  filling.    Won't  you  take  a  chair,  Mr,  Litton? " 
H 
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The  cobbler  was  a  great  favourite  of  Walter's,  and  the  regard 
was  reciprocal.  The  worthy  man  had  long  lost  his  wife,  and 
had  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  endeavouring  to  bring  up  his  four 
girls  in  comfort  and  respectability  ;  he  was  obliged  to  be  much 
away  from  home,  nor  had  he  been  able  to  afford  to  hire  any  one 
to  look  after  them  in  his  absence  ;  but  they  were  good  girls,  he 
said,  "  though  he  said  it  who  shouldn't  say  it ;  and  the  elder 
ones  had  seen  to  their  juniors,  and  when  nine  years  old,  were 
better  housekeepers  than  many  young  ladies  are  found  to  be 
who  marry  at  nineteen.  He  had  a  hearty  cheerful  face,  not  at 
all  handsome,  but  with  an  honest  pride  in  it ;  and  though  his 
locks  were  grizzled,  he  looked  as  though  there  was  happiness 
for  him  yet,  such  as  a  man  generally  contrives  to  find  who  works 
for  others,  and  does  his  duty  by  them. 

"  Where's  Nellie  1 "  inquired  Walter,  "  that  you  are  doing 
the  cooking,  Mr.  Neale  % " 

Well,  it's  only  tripe,  sir,"  answered  the  cobbler ;  and  she 
knows  I'm  equal  to  that.  She'll  be  home  in  a  minute  or  two  ; 
indeed,  I  thought  it  was  her  when  you  came  in." 

"  It's  rather  late  for  her  to  be  out,  is  it  not  ]  "  said  Walter. 

"  Well,  no,  sir  ;  not  this  beautiful  summer  weather  :  the  cool 
air  does  her  good,  and  I  ain't  afraid  of  her  getting  harm  in  other 
ways,  thank  God  !  Nelly's  a  good  girl,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
But  she  ain't  well,  sir.  Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed  it,  but  the 
last  few  days  she  has  seemed  to  me  more  white  and  spiritless- 
like,  and  she's  been  ailing  off  and  on  ever  since  the  spring." 

"  I  have  not  seen  any  change  in  her  of  late  at  all,"  said  Wal- 
ter gravely. 

"  I  daresay  not,  sir ;  but  then,  you  see,  you're  not  her  father. 
Not  but  that  you  have  behaved  as  kind  and  honest  to  her  as 
though  you  were,  Mr.  Litton.  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
you  on  many  accounts.  Heaven  knows  !  You're  having  her  to 
sit  for  you  so  constant,  is  a  great  help  to  us,  though  I  wish  it 
would  be  in  the  mornings,  as  it  used  to  be,  and  not  so  late  in 
the  day.  By  the  time  you  have  done  with  her,  and  she  has 
made  her  little  purchases  for  the  house,  it's  getting  on  for  bed- 
time, and  I  scarcely  see  anything  of  her  now." 

"  I  wish  her  to  come  in  the  mornings,"  said  Walter  quietly  j 
"  that  will  suit  me  better,  as  it  happens,  for  the  future.  Will 
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you  ask  her  to  come  in  to-morrow  at  the  old  time,  instead  of 
the  afternoon  1    She  will  understand,  if  you  just  say  that." 

"  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  and  with  great  pleasure." 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  tell  her  that  I  called,  Mr.  Neale  ;  say  I  sent 
round  a  message,  will  you  1    I  have  a  reason  for  it." 

"  A  reason  for  it  1 "  said  the  cobbler.  Deary  me  !  She  has 
not  offended  you,  I  hope  V 

^^Not  at  all.  The  fact  is,  I  have  some  news  for  her  ;  and  I 
wish  to  tell  it  her  myself.  I  have  just  sold  the  picture  for 
which  she  sat  for  a  good  sum,  and  I  think  I  can  afford  her  a 
little  better  pay." 

Indeed,  sir,  you  are  very  good.  Why,  it  is  only  the  other 
day — not  a  month  ago — since  you  increased  it.  She  has  been 
even  able  to  save  some  money  to  give  herself  a  few  daiys  at  the 
seaside  next  month,  which  we  are  in  hopes  will  do  her  good." 

"Indeed,"  said  Walter  dryly.  "Well,  just  give  her  my 
card,  with  these  few  words  on  it,  and  don't  say  a  word — nor 
let  her  sisters  say  one — of  my  having  called  here." 

The  old  cobbler  promised  readily ;  and  the  little  girls,  de- 
lighted at  the  surprise  that  was  awaiting  their  sister  on  the 
morrow,  and  the  nature  of  which  they  thoroughly  appreciated, 
promised  also.  Indeed,  as  Walter  quitted  that  humble  roof, 
he  left  the  whole  family  radiant.  But  the  smile  faded  off  his 
own  lips  so  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door  behind  him.  Had 
poor  little  Red  Riding-hood  gone  to  the  bad  ?  was  his  first 
thought  j  and  the  conviction  that  it  was  so  gave  him  the  sin- 
cerest  sorrow.  He  was  frank  and  simple  in  character,  but  it 
was  not  through  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  the  London  world.  Directly  the  old  cobbler  had 
said  :  "  Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed  it,  but  the  last  few  days, 
Nellie  has  looked  white  and  spiritless,"  he  had  at  once  grasped 
the  fact,  that  she  was  deceiving  her  father,  and  making  a  pre- 
tended engagement  in  his  studio  an  excuse  for  her  absence 
from  home.  He  had  not  himself  set  eyes  on  the  girl  for  seven 
weeks.  Most  persons  in  his  place  would  at  once  have  blurted 
out  the  truth,  but  he  had  not  had  the  heart — that  is  the  hard- 
ness of  heart — to  do  so.  Any  time  would  be  time  enough  to 
tell  the  poor  old  man  of  his  daughter's  shame,  if  she  had  stooped 
to  shame  ;  and  it  might  be  possible  to  spare  him  even  yet.  If 
Nellie  knew  that  he  had  called  in  person,  she  would  conclude 
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that  he  had  discovered  her  deceit,  and  would  perhaps  have  re- 
fused  to  come  to  Beech  Street.  His  common-sense  told  him 
that  in  such  a  case  there  was  extreme  danger  of  precipitating  a 
catastrophe  :  many  a  girl  on  the  road  to  ruin  has  been  hurried 
on  to  that  fatal  goal  by  the  reproaches  of  those  who  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  it  has  been  already  reached.  That  it  had 
been  reached  by  poor  Nellie,  Walter  had  only  too  much  cause 
to  fear.  That  she  had  taken  money  from  some  one,  pretending 
that  it  was  her  earnings  in  Beech  Street,  was  a  bad  sign  in- 
deed j  while  that  talk  of  a  few  days  at  the  sea  seemed  to  point 
only  too  surely  to  her  intention  of  leaving  home  at  no  distant 
date  with  her  betrayer.  But  until  he  was  certain  of  this,  he 
resolved  to  shield  Eed  Riding-hood  not  only  from  evil  to  come, 
if  that  might  be  possible,  but  also  from  reproach  for  what  had 
passed ;  and  to  conceal  what  he  had  learnt  even  from  his 
friend  Pelter,  though  Jack  himself  had  shewn  a  kind  interest 
in  Nellie.  It  was  not  so  much  far-sighted  prudence — the  re- 
flection that  a  girl's  good  name  once  spoken  against  is  not  to 
be  lightly  cleared,  even  from  groundless  scandal — as  sheer 
tenderness  of  heart,  that  actuated  Walter  in  this  matter,  and 
which  was  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  If  it  had 
caused  him  to  "philander"  with  a  married  woman,  it  also 
kept  his  lips  sealed  as  with  the  seal  of  confession  with  respect 
to  the  frailties  of  a  single  one.  He  had  plenty  to  tell  Jack 
(though  he  by  no  means  told  him  all)  with  reference  to  his 
visit  to  Willowbank,  without  touching  on  any  other  subject, 
and  they  sat  up  together  half  the  night  discoursing  upon  it. 
Jack  thought  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  ought  to  have  come  down 
more  handsomely  in  the  case  of  Philippa  (for  Walter  had  not 
told  him  how  he  had  been  tempted  by  "  advances,"  and  re- 
fused them,  and  given  way  in  the  end  to  sentiment) :  "A 
hundred  pounds  is  far  too  little  to  have  taken  from  so  big  a 
fish  as  Mr.  Brown  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  punished 
for  his  parsimony  by  giving  three  hundred  for  your  next  picture, 
which  won't  be  half  so  good.  No,  sir.  Mark  my  words  : 
Joan  will  be  comparatively  a  failure.  The  inspiration  will  now 
be  wanting,  unless,  indeed,  you  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  this 
young  lady  in  duplicate."  Walter  smiled  what  he  flattered 
himself  was  a  smile  of  sadness.  "  Well,  my  lad,  that  is  as  it 
may  be.    I  have  known  a  heart  dead  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
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barren  ground,  dug  up,  and  going  again  very  wholesomely,  be- 
fore now.  At  all  events,  your  material  prospects  have  now 
become  very  flourishing  indeed,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
them  most  heartily.    There  will  be  lots  of  work  to  do  at  that 

house.    You  will  have  to  paint  the  old  gentleman  himself  " 

"  In  lamp-black,"  suggested  Walter. 

"  No,  no  j  I  mean  Mr.  Brown.  You  must  take  him  very 
solid  and  irrefragable  ;  his  cheque-book  lying  before  him  upon 
that  plain  desk,  which  you  may  depend  upon  it,  was  the  one  he 
used  when  he  had  but  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  the  reversion  of 
his  employer's  boots.  It  has  the  same  interest  for  him,  I  don't 
doubt,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  first  arithmetic  book,  or  Nelson's 
earliest  toy-ship,  would  have  for  the  public.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  professors  of  the  art  of  getting  money,  and  understands 
it  thoroughly  ;  but  he  knows  nothing  about  how  to  spend  it, 
and  you  must  teach  it  him.  Point  out  the  desirability  of  his 
having  frescoes  upon  the  staircase  walls,  and  when  you  have 
convinced  him,  give  him  my  card.  '  Orders  executed  for 
frescoes  with  punctuality  and  despatch,'  shall  be  printed  upon 
it,  expressly  to  ^  fetch '  him.  I  shall  rise  with  you,  Watty — 
I  feel  it — up  that  staircase.  Let  us  embrace.  Let  us  drink 
the  health  of  '  Christie  Brown ' — it  sounds  quite  poetical. 
There  is  Christie  Johnson,  gone,  poor  thing ;  and  Christie 
somebody  else,  I  don't  know  who,  but  she  haunts  me.  Oh,  it's 
the  auctioneer.  Well,  he's  always  ^  going,'  and  that's  sad  too. 
Bless  you,  Watty  ;  you  are  enriched,  and  yet  you  are  affable  !  " 

From  the  style  of  which  discourse,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Mr.  John  Pelter  had  been  wishing  luck  to  his  friend  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  was  rather  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and 
what  he  had  mixed  with  them. 

You'll  set  to  work  at  once,  Watty,  of  course,"  were  his 
farewell  words.  I  won't  keep  you  up.  Early  to  bed,  and 
early  to  rise,  is  the  way  to  get — screwed,  yes,  very  screwed,  by 
Jove  !    But  you  will  set  to  work  at  once,  for  my  sake  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Nellie  Neale  is  coming  to-morrow  morning  to 
sit  for  Philippa.  Good-night,  Jack ;  good-night."  And  Jack 
took  himself  off  with  difficulty,  stopping  more  than  once  upon 
the  stairs  to  wink  at  the  moon,  which  was  shining  very  brightly 
and  to  remark  that,  though  so  rich,  she  was  affable. 

For  once,  Walter  did  not  bewail  the  weakness  to  which  his 
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friend  had  given  way,  for,  whenever  he  so  committed  himself, 
he  was  certain  to  be  late  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  he  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  Nellie. 

He  had  little  hope  that  Eed  Eiding-hood  would  sit  as  his 
model  any  more,  and  if  that  should  happen,  it  was  better  that 
she  should  come  and  go  without  the  observation  of  a  third 
person.  It  had  seemed  easy  for  him,  when  in  Little  Grime 
Street,  in  presence  of  her  father  and  sisters,  to  administer  re- 
proof to  Red  Eiding-hood,  and  to  warn  her  against  a  course  of 
conduct  which  musts  needs  bring  shame  upon  them  all ;  but  in 
his  own  bachelor  apartments,  as  the  hour  drew  near  for  him  to 
play  the  part  of  Mentor,  he  became  conscious  of  his  personal 
unfitness  for  that  role,  and  almost  regretted  that  he  had  not 
left  her  misconduct  to  be  dealt  with  by  her  natural  guardian 
and  protector.  However,  it  was  too  late  now  for  retreat,  and 
he  had  to  screw  his  courage  up  as  best  he  might ;  only,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  that  he  was  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  father  of  a  family.  Nellie  was  always 
punctual,  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  heard  her  ring  at 
the  door,  her  well-known  step  upon  the  stairs :  if  he  had  not 
heard  them,  he  would  hardly  have  recognised  her  when  she 
entered.  She  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  indeed,  perhaps  prettier, 
for  loss  of  colour  does  not  detract  from  your  dark  beauties ; 
but  she  looked  very  pale,  and  worn  and  thin  ;  the  brightness 
that  had  once  lit  up  her  face  on  bidding  him  good-morning,  was 
exchanged  for  a  spasmodic  smile,  which  passed  away  with  her 
salutation,  and  even  before  it — "  went  out,''  as  it  were,  leaving 
the  fair  face  blank  and  desolate.  She  was  no  more  Little  Red 
Riding-hood,  but  had  grown  up  to  find  that  there  were  wolves 
in  the  world  under  a  more  attractive  guise  than  even  one's 
grandmother.  Her  dress  was  always  neat,  but  he  noticed  that 
it  was  made  of  better  material  than  heretofore. 

"  My  father  told  me,  Mr.  Litton,  that  you  had  sent  last 
night  " 

I  called  myself,"  interrupted  Walter  quietly,  ^^and  saw 
your  father.    Take  a  chair,  Nellie." 

She  was  very  glad  to  do  so,  as  he  saw,  for  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

a  I — I — didn't  understand  that  you  had  been  there  yourself, 
sir." 
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Yes  ;  I  wished  to  see  you  about  sitting  for  another  picture." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that  at  pre- 
sent," answered  Nellie  quickly. 

"  And  why  not  ? "  inquired  Walter,  looking  as  much  like  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  or,  at  all  events,  the  curate,  as  he 
could,  and  adopting  a  tone  such  as  he  considered  suitable  to 
ecclesiastical  cross-examination. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Litton,  I  have  my  hands  full  of  other  business. 
There's  father  and  the  girls  " 

"  Nay  ;  your  hands  are  not  full  of  them,  Nellie." 

Her  attempt  at  duplicity  gave  him  confidence,  for  he  had  a 
natural  hatred  of  and  indignation  against  lies.  It  is  no  use 
your  pretending  that  to  me,  though  you  may  deceive  them  by 
a  story  of  your  being  engaged  in  my  studio  every  afternoon. 
Suppose  I  had  said  to  your  father  :  '  She  has  not  been  there 
for  these  seven  weeks,'  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said?  " 

Nellie  answered  not  a  word,  but  sat  with  her  eyes,  with 
tears  creeping  slowly  out  of  them,  fast  fixed  on  the  ground. 

It  is  not  my  place,  Nellie,  but  your  father's  place,  to  be 
talking  to  you  about  the  manner  in  which  you  spend  your 
time.  But  I  do  so  to  spare  him,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  save 
yourself." 

Her  pale  face  flushed  in  a  moment,  and  she  sprang  to~  her 
feet.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Litton  ? "  cried  she, 
confronting  him.    "  You  have  no  right  to  say  such  words." 

"  As  your  friend  and  your  father's  friend^  Nellie,  I  have  a 
right ;  nor  do  I  use  them  without  good  cause,  or,  at  least,  what 
seems  so.  When  a  young  girl  in  your  position — I  don't  speak 
of  it  disdainfully,  Heaven  knows  ! "  for  she  had  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  what  he  took  to  be  wounded  pride  :  "  the  case 
would  be  most  serious  for  any  young  lady  who  should  act 
thus ;  but  in  your  case  it  is  most  dangerous— I  say,  when  a 
girl  absents  herself  for  hours  daily  from  her  father's  roof,  and 
is  so  ashamed  of  her  occupation  during  that  period  as  to  con- 
ceal it  from  him,  nay,  to  trump  up  a  false  story,  in  order  to 
account  for  her  absence,  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
she  requires  to  be  saved — from  herself,  at  least.  If  you  have 
a  lover,  why  should  you  be  ashamed  to  confess  it  at  home,  if 
he  is  an  honest  man  " 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Nellie  proudly. 
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I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  was  Walter's  dry  reply ;  "  for  in 
that  case,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  still  more  likely  that 
he  is  not  honest." 

**You  do  'not  flatter  him,  nor  me,  sir,"  answered  Nellie 
bitterly. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  flatter  you  ;  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
If  this  man  pretends  that  he  loves  you,  but  bids  you  keep  his 
his  love  a  secret  from  your  friends,  he  is  lying  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  it  is  you  alone  who  can  deceive  people  by  specious 
stories  ?  I  daresay  he  has  the  best  of  reasons — private  ones, 
but  such  as  you  will  understand,  he  says — for  not  marrying 
you  just  at  present.  In  the  meantime,  he  gives  you  money  " 

"  You  are  very,  very  cruel ! "  interrupted  Nelly,  crying 
bitterly.    "  You  misjudge  him  altogether." 

Still,  he  does  what  I  have  said,"  answered  Walter  fiercely. 
And  if  he  does,  he  has  a  reason  for  it.    His  family  is  a 
very  high  one.    But  there  !  it  is  no  use  saying  anything  to 
you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  say  anything  to  me  ! " 

And  with  that,  she  turned  as  if  to  go.  There  was  a  look  of 
excited  resolve  in  her  face  which  did  not  escape  Walter's  eyes  ; 
he  stepped  bee  ween  her  and  the  door,  and  locked  it.  You 
shall  not  go  to  that  man  to-day,"  said  he  ;  ''I  will  send  round 
to  your  father  at  his  stall ;  and  he  shall  take  you  home." 

0  no,  no,  no  ! "  pleaded  the  girl,  falling  on  her  knees. 
"  Oh,  do  not  tell  my  father  ! '' 

1  will,  so  help  me  Heaven  !  Nellie,  unless  you  tell  me  who 
this  man  is.  If  he  is  not  a  scoundrel,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
my  satisfying  myself  upon  that  point.     If  he  is  " 

0  Mr.  Litton,  he  is  no  scoundrel ;  he  is  a  gentleman  like 
yourself ;  only,  he  does  not  wish  folks  to  know  about  it.  In  a 
few  days,  I  shall  be  his  j  he  has  promised  it ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, I  was  to  tell  nobody,  and  you,  least  of  all." 

Me  !    What  !    Do  I  know  the  man  ? " 
"  0  yes  ;  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  ;  I  met  him — that  is,  he  saw 
me  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  Captain  Selwyn.  But  he  would 
be  so  very,  very  angry  if  he  knew  I  told  you  his  secret :  on  my 
knees,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  reveal  " 

Kneel  to  God,  and  not  to  me,  Nellie ! "  said  Walter,  in  hoarse 
but  solemn  tones,  "  and  thank  Him  that  you  have  told  me  in 
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time  to  save  you  from  ruin.  Captain  Selwyn  is  a  married 
man  ;  I  saw  him  married,  with  my  own  eyes,  not  a  year  ago, 
in  Cornwall." 

Married  !  "  echoed  Nellie,  and  fell  forward  on  the  floor, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  lay-figure,  and  no  model.  She  had 
fainted  away. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

COMING  ROUND. 

^^MS^ALTER  LITTON  was  neither  a  Puritan  nor  a  Saint ; 
^jrX^  his  nature  was  too  genial  to  have  permitted  himself 
to  be  either  ;  he  thought  many  things  venial  which 
morality  would  stigmatise  as  vicious.  But  seduction  was  not 
in  his  eyes,  as  so  many  men  profess  to  regard  it,  an  impossibility, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  infamous  and  cruel.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  man,  he  justly  considered  it  to  be  especially  criminal ; 
and  if  Nellie  and  her  would-be  betrayer  had  both  been  stran- 
gers to  him,  he  would  have  pitied  the  one  and  abhorred  the 
other.  But  as  it  was,  he  had  never  felt  such  anger  against  any 
human  being  as  he  did  now  against  Reginald  Selwyn;  partly 
because  he  had  tried  to  ruin  Little  Red  Ridinghood,  who  in 
simplicity  was  almost  the  child  of  the  nursery  legend  after 
which  she  had  been  called  ;  and  partly  because  he  was  Lotty's 
husband.  With  this  last  fact  it  was  not  his  business,  perhaps, 
to  have  concerned  himself ;  yet  the  reflection,  that  the  captain 
was  not  even  faithful  to  that  tender  flower,  that  he  had  trans- 
planted from  its  home  garden,  and  which  was  fading  in  sunless 
pover-ty  for  his  sake,  moved  Walter  most  of  all.  If  he  could 
have  learned  where  the  man  was  to  be  found,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  let  him  know  his  opinion  of  him  ;  but  this 
information  Nellie  resolutely  refused  to  give.  I  shall  see  him 
once,"  said  she,  "  to  give  him  back  his  presents ;  but 
never  again.  And  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  quarrel  with 
him  on  my  account."  She  seemed  thoroughly  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  scoundrel,  though  her  words  of  reprobation  were 
few.  "  It  was  very  false  and  cruel  of  him,"  she  sobbed,  when 
Walter  had  "  brought  her  round"  with  a  little  cold  water.  "  I 
thought  he  was  telling  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Litton,  because  I 
knew  he  was  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  He  will  never  be  a  friend  of  mine  again,"  said  Walter  bit- 
terly.   "  He  is  a  liar  and  a  coward  1 " 
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But  I  have  been  a  liar,  too/'  said  she ;  "  and  very,  very- 
wicked.    O  sir  !  what  do  I  not  owe  to  you  for  having  — " 

"  There,  there  :  don't  say  a  word  of  that ;  but  strive  to  make 
up  to  them  at  home  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  them.  You 
have  had  a  narrow  escape,  Red  Eiding-hood,  and  it  should  be 
a  warning  to  you  as  long  as  you  live.  The  next  time  a  man 
professes  love  for  you,  and  you  reciprocate  it  — " 

Nellie  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  sobbed  out :  "  Never ! 
never  !  that  is  all  over  now.  And  please,  don't  call  me  Red 
Eiding-hood  any  more.    I  don't  deserve  it.'* 

"  Well,  well ;  I  only  say,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  don't 
keep  it  from  your  father.  No  good  ever  came  from  hiding 
yet.  As  to  this  man  Selwyn,  you  have  only  to  tell  him  from 
me—" 

"  I  shall  tell  him  nothing  from  you,  sir  ;  I  have  done  mis- 
chief enough  between  you  already,"  answered  she  firmly. 

But  you  will  not  let  him  persuade  you  that  he  is  not 
married  ? " 

^^0  no,  no,  sir  !  "  and  she  gave  a  little  shudder  of  loathing, 
which  Walter  rightly  considered  to  be  more  assuring  than  any 
protestations. 

"  And  now,  not  this  morning,  but  to-morrow,  you  will  come 
and  sit  to  me  as  usual ;  and  we  will  be  grandpapa  and  little 
Eed  Eiding-hood  together,  just  as  we  used  to  be." 

"  I  will  come  and  sit  to  you,  sir,"  said  Nellie  humbly,  and 
with  a  significant  ignoring  of  his  last  sentence,  which  was  very 
pitiful. 

And  the  next  morning  Nellie  came  as  usual,  pale  enough, 
but  not  with  those  fever-bright  eyes  and  haggard  looks  that 
she  had  worn  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Tell  me  truly,  is  it  all  over  between  you  and  that  man  ]  " 
asked  Walter ;  but  he  scarcely  needed  her  earnest  assurance 
that  it  was  so,  to  convince  him  that  she  was  not  only  out  of 
danger,  but  cured.  Anything  short  of  the  actual  cautery-use  of 
these  scathing  words  :  I  saw  him  married  with  my  own  eyes," 
which  Litton  had  fortunately  been  able  to  pronounce,  would 
probably  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  honeyed  poison  of  the 
treacherous  captain  ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  was  saved.  The  shock 
of  the  operation  had,  however,  been  severe,  and  the  poor  girl 
suffered  sadly  on  her  road  to  convalesence.   It  was  well  for  her 
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that,  besides  her  duties  at  home,  she  had  once  more  her  own 
employment  to  occupy  her  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  also  well  to 
be  in  the  company  of  the  friendly  artist,  whose  presence  could 
not  but  remind  her  of  the  peril  which,  thanks  to  him,  she  had 
escaped. 

Walter  worked  hard  at  his  new  picture,  but  it  was  a  relief 
to  him  that  for  the  present  he  could  do  so  at  home.  If  he  had 
had  at  once  to  present  himself  at  his  patron's  house  while  his 
wrath  was  at  white-heat  against  the  captain,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  discourse  of  his  former  ally  to  Lilian 
without  her  seeing  that  his  regard  for  him  had  evaporated. 
For  the  present,  he  had  not  only  no  forgiveness  for  him,  but 
not  common  patience — which  means  common  charity.  Tt  was 
only  after  many  days,  and  by  accusing  himself  (not  without 
justice)  of  being  so  furious  against  his  friend,  not  because  he 
was  a  married  man,  but  because  he  had  married  Lotty,  that  he 
was  able  to  look  upon  his  offence  with  calmer  eyes.  There  was 
this  to  be  said,  however  (and  though  it  made  little  difference  in 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  it  had  a  very  mitigating  effect 
on  Walter),  no  harm  had  been  done  after  all;  and  when  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  revisit  Willowbank,  he  felt  that  he  could 
plead  for  the  exiled  pair,  if  his  pleading  might  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, almost  as  honestly  as  though  the  captain  had  not  been 
one  of  them.  He  found  Mr.  Brown  in  much  better  case  than 
on  his  first  visit ;  the  gout  had  left  him,  and  with  it  much  of 
his  peevishness  and  irritability  ;  while  Lilian  was  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

He  had  chosen  an  upper  room  for  his  studio,  into  which  his 
host  bustled  cheerily  in  and  out,  but  kept  no  dragon's  watch 
over  him.  Upon  the  first  opportunity  of  their  being  alone  to- 
gether, Walter  congratulated  his  sitter  upon  her  more  cheerful 
looks,  which  he  attributed  to  the  improvement  in  her  father's 
health. 

You  are  more  like  Joan  in  her  halcyon  days,  than  when  1 
saw  you  last,"  said  he. 

You  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  look  so  much  as  though  I  had 
been  condemned  for  a  witch,  Mr.  Litton,"  answered  she, 
smiling.  "  Well,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  that." 

"  I  see  one  reason  in  your  father's  recovery." 
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"  Yes ;  and  there  is  another,  which  has  also,  as  I  believe, 
been  the  cause  of  his  convalescence.  There  is  now  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  he  will  be  reconciled  with  my  sister  and 
her  husband." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it/'  said  Walter.  May  I  hear 
how  that  has  come  about  ? " 

"  Well,  partly,  if  not  chiefly  (as  I  shall  take  care  to  tell  them 
both)  through  that  picture  of  yours  in  the  Academy.  I  don't 
think  a  day  has  passed  without  my  father's  having  paid  a  visit 
there,  on  his  way  home  from  the  City.  He  excuses  himself  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  Philippa  is  his  property,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  feels  an  interest  in  it.  But  I  know  that  he  has  a  better  rea- 
son than  that.  Since,  for  the  present,  he  cannot  see  Lotty,  he 
solaces  himself  with  that  '  counterfeit  presentment '  of  her." 

"  But  he  can  see  her  if  he  chooses,  I  suppose  %  " 

"Yes  j  but  there  are  certain  outworks  of  pride  to  be  broken 
down  before  he  can  permit  himself  to  be  persuaded  out  of  what 
was  once  a  very  obstinate  resolution.  That  they  are  gradually 
giving  ^^ay,  however,  I  am  certain.  A  letter  came  to  him  lately 
from  Mrs.  Sheldon.    Captain  Selwyn's  aunt,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  her  very  well.  But  I  am  surprised  at 
her  arguments  having  such  an  effect,  since  she  was  the  means 
— that  is,  since  it  was  from  her  house  that  your  sister  was  mar- 
ried." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  her  husband  has  lately  died,  and  she  has 
written  in  great  sorrow,  wishing  to  be  at  peace,  she  says,  with 
all  her  fellow-creatures,  and  lamenting  the  involuntary  part  she 
took  in  separating  father  and  child.  You  look  incredulous,  Mr. 
Litton." 

"'  Do  I  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so  ;  though  certainly  I  should 
not  have  credited  Mrs.  Sheldon  with  such  sentiments.  But, 
again,  I  should  have  thought  your  father  to  be  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  likely  to  be  moved  by  them— that  is,  of  course, 
from  any  source  which  might  cause  him  to  suspect  their  authen- 
ticity." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  answered  Lilian  ;  "  but  Mrs.  Shel- 
don's communication,  it  seems  (for  I  have  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes),  also  informed  him  that  there  was  some  improvement 
in  Captain  Selwyn's  prospects.  A  distant  cousin  of  his  has 
died—" 
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If  it  is  the  Irish  cousin,  then  Selwyn  is  Sir  Reginald,"  ex- 
claimed Walter. 

'^I  have  heard  nothing  of  that.  He  gains  little  advantage, 
however,  I  am  told,  in  income ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  makes  the 
marriage  less  unequal  in  point  of  fortune  ;  or,  rather,  dear  papa 
is  willing  to  persuade  himself  so,  which  is  the  main  point.  If 
he  can  only  be  persuaded  to  forgive  Lotty,  she  and  her  husband 
could  both  come  and  live  at  Willowbank,  you  know,  and  we 
should  be  so  happy  together.  Then  you  would  always  find  your 
friend  here,  Mr.  Litton,  even  if  papa  should  be  out,  to  talk  over 
old  times.    You  look  as  if  there  was  some  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  must  have  a  very  incredulous  countenance,"  observed 
Walter,  smiling. 

"  You  have  a  very  decipherable  one,  and  I  think  I  read  it 
aright.  Pray,  forgive  me  for  cross-examining  you  so  particularly, 
Mr.  Litton,  but  this  matter  is  to  me  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
You  know  Captain  Selwyn's  character  much  better  than  I  do. 
Do  you  think  it  impossible,  from  your  knowledge  of  him,  that 
he  would  be  persuaded  to  live  here  1  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  received  no 
accession  of  income,  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  well  to  live  any- 
where else.'' 

"  But  I  am  so  afraid  that  papa  and  he  may  not  get  on  well  to- 
gether  ;  they  are  so  different,  you  know,  in  their  habits  j  at  least 
I  should  suppose  so,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  my  brother-in-law." 

"  I  think  that  would  be  of  little  consequence,"  answered  Wal- 
ter;  there  would  on  that  account  be  less  cause  for  antagonism 
between  them.  But,  in  such  a  case,  Selwyn  would  have  to  sell 
out,  of  course,  and  become  an  idle  man,  and  at  his  age  that  is 
seldom  desirable." 

If  Walter  Litton's  face  had  been  as  decipherable  as  Lilian  had 
described  it,  and  if  she  had  had  the  key  of  the  cypher,  it  might 
have  told  sad  tales.  He  did  not  think  that  plan  of  Selwyn's 
living  idle  at  Willowbank  would  be  at  all  conducive  to  his 
wife's  happiness  ;  but  he  could  not  say  so,  nor  even  hint  at  it. 

"  Oh,  but  papa  could  give  him  something  to  do  ;  he  has  often 
talked,  for  example,  of  getting  some  one  he  could  trust  to  super- 
intend his  affairs  for  him  ;  and  don't  you  think  " 

But  here  Mr.  Brown  himself  happened  to  look  in,  which  pre- 
served Walter  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  say  what  he 
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thought  of  making  an  ex-captain  of  Her  Majesty's  dragoons,  who 
had  not  at  present  been  remarkable  for  his  business  habits,  into 
an  estate  and  property  agent.  And  the  subject  was  not  after- 
N  wards  resumed  by  Lilian.  She  was  never  tired,  however,  of 
talking  about  Lotty,  whose  return  to  her  home  was  evidently  her 
one  absorbing  thought.  Not  a  taint  of  jealousy,  of  fear  lest  she 
should  once  more  become  her  father's  favourite,  and  oust  her- 
self from  the  place  which  in  her  absence  she  had  occupied,  tinged 
her  sisterly  love.  She  had  plenty  of  conversation  upon  all 
topics,  for  she  had  read  and  thought  much  more  than  most  girls 
of  her  age,  and,  indeed,  much  more  than  Walter  himself;  but 
this  homespun  talk  of  hers  pleased  him  most — not  only  because 
it  concerned  Lotty.  Her  every  word  seemed  to  give  assurance 
of  the  simplicity  and  unselfishness  that  dictated  it.  In  some 
superficial  respects,  she  was  inferior  to  her  sister.  She  had  not 
so  much  of  what  her  sex  term  *^  style."  She  lacked  that  air  of 
conscious  superiority,  born  of  wealth  and  beauty,  which  he  had 
noticed  in  Lotty  when  he  first  met  her  ;  but  she  had  the  same 
gentle  graciousness  of  look  and  manner,  and  twice  the  wits.  It 
was  shocking,  as  he  admitted  to  himself,  to  be  making  so  odious 
a  comparison.  If  he  had  been  interrogated  a  month  ago  about 
Lotty 's  intelligence,  he  would  have  pronounced  it  perfect ;  the 
fact  being,  that  her  external  charms  had  been  so  all  sufficient 
for  him  that  he  had  not  looked  beyond  them  ;  but  now  he  con- 
fessed that  Lilian  was  greatly  her  superior  :  she  had  more  sense, 
more  feeling,  more  principle.  This  was  really  very  hard  upon 
Lotty ;  but  then  everything  was  allowable,  or,  at  all  events,  ex- 
cusable, because  of  this  last  advantage  that  Lilian  certainly  did 
possess- — her  thoughts  were  not  entirely  monopolised  by  a  be- 
loved object  (male).  He  did  not  mind  their  dwelling  upon  Lot- 
ty— far  from  it — but  I  think  Mr.  Walter  Litton  would  have 
privately  resented  it,  had  they  dwelt  upon  another  Eeginald 
Selwyn.  As  for  having  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself,  how- 
ever, I  have  already  stated  what  a  sensible  young  man  he  was, 
and  how  ridiculous,  impossible,  and  futile  any  such  notion  must 
have  appeared  to  him ;  indeed,  he  was  continually  repeating  to 
himself  a  hundred  arguments  against  his  committing  such  a  piece 
of  folly,  from  which  we  may  conclude  how  safe  and  sound  he 
felt.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  placed 
in  quite  a  dangerous  position  at  Wiliowbank,  for  Mr.  Christo- 
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pher  Brown,  as  I  have  said,  left  him  a  good  deal  alone  with 
Lilian  in  the  painting-room  ;  and  the  depicting  a  very  beautiful 
young  lady  as  J oan  of  Arc  affords  rather  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  falling  in  love  with  her,  which  a  less  prudent  young  gen- 
tleman would  have  found  it  hard  to  put  away  from  him.  This 
conduct  of  his  host  was  caused  by  his  complete  confidence  in 
Lilian's  character  and  dutifulness,  and  not  at  all  from  the  re- 
flection, that  she  would  surely  take  warning  from  her  sister's 
fate.  He  considered  Lotty's  fiasco  in  the  light  of  an  unparalled 
misadventure,  which  could  not  happen  twice  in  a  respectable 
family ;  and  perhaps  even  drew  some  comfort  from  its  occur- 
rence on  that  very  ground,  just  as  some  folks  flatter  themselves 
that  travelling  by  rail  is  all  the  safer  because  an  accident  has 
taken  place  on  the  same  line  the  previous  day.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  civil  to  the  young  painter,  but  even, 
so  far  as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  be,  cordial  and  friendly. 
He  was  confidential  to  him  also  after  dinner;  as  Walter  thought, 
extremely  confidential,  but  then  he  did  not  know  that  upon  one 
particular  topic  (and  one  only)  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  was 
prone  to  be  confidential  to  everybody ;  this  was  upon  his  own 
personal  history  and  rise  in  the  world,  which  he  was  wont  to 
relate  in  a  didactic  manner,  for  the  edification  of  any  one  he 
could  get  to  listen  to  him.  How  he  had  begun  his  financial 
career  by  earning  pennies  for  skidding  the  wheels  of  omnibuses 
on  Holborn  Hill,  which  was  in  reality  a  flight  of  imagination, 
though  he  had  told  it  so  often  that  he  had  actually  begun  to 
think  that  such  was  the  case.  He  had  been  employed,  when 
quite  a  lad,  by  the  omnibus  company,  on  account  of  his  trustwor- 
thiness as  a  time-keeper,  and  had  occasionally  put  his  shoulder, 
or,  at  all  events,  his  hand,  to  a  wheel.  But  it  was  Mr.  Brown's 
weakness  to  disparage  beginnings,  as  it  is  that  of  others  to  mag- 
nify theirs,  in  order,  by  contrast,  to  make  the  present,  which  he 
had  finally  achieved,  the  more  magnificent.  I  used  to  earn 
pennies,  sir — that  is,  when  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
penny  iFor  my  trouble,  instead  of  a  halfpenny — by  skidding 
wheels  in  Holborn  Hill.  But  while  they  fccended,  I  ascended  ; 
while  I  put  the  drag  on  in  their  case,  I  accelerated  my  own 
motion  towards  independence.  The  pennies  became  shillings, 
and,  begad !  I  looked  at  a  shilling  more  than  the  proverbial  num- 
ber of  times  in  those  days,  let  me  tell  you,  before  I  parted  with 
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it ;  and  then  the  shillings  became  pounds.  I  never  got  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  a  lump,  young  man,  and  far  less  three  hundred  " 
(this  was  in  delicate  allusion  to  the  price  agreed  upon  for  Joan 
of  Arc),  when  I  was  your  age  ;  but  what  I  did  get,  I  saved, 
and  put  out  to  the  best  advantage.  I  had  only  two  friends  in 
all  the  world,  sir,  at  that  time.  Diligence  and  Economy ;  but  they 
stuck  to  me,  and  by  their  help  I  won  the  fight." 

Mr.  Brown  might  have  added,  that  his  too  devoted  allegiance 
to  them  at  that  time,"  had  prevented  his  making  friends  of  a 
human  sort  till  it  was  too  late  to  make  them.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  marriage,  which,  to  his  honour,  was  one  of  affection, 
he  would  have  had  nobody  upon  whose  unselfish  attachment  he 
could  have  counted  for  the  smallest  service,  from  those  early 
days  on  Holborn  Hill  up  to  the  present  4ate.  His  wife  had 
died ;  and  one  of  his  daughters,  as  we  have  seen,  had  unduti- 
fully  deserted  him,  so  that  he  had  but  faithful  Lilian  left.  She 
was  a  great  treasure,  it  is  true,  yet  only  too  likely  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  reckoned  that  wealth  at 
a  high  value,  which  was  his  only  consolation  for  the  absence  of 
friendly  faces,  loving  hands,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
foregone  them.  Walter  pitied,  and  strove  not  to  despise  him, 
while  he  quoted  his  shallow  laws  about  getting  and  saving,  as 
though  they  were  Holy  Writ,  and  boasted  of  his  growing  for- 
tunes. The  old  man  thought  him  entranced  with  wonder,  and 
indeed  he  was  so— with  wonder  how,  from  such  a  crabbed 
stock,  two  such  dainty  blossoms  as  Lilian  and  her  sister  could 
have  sprung.  And  yet  Christopher  Brown  had  his  good  points 
about  him,  to  which  his  young  guest  was  by  no  means 
blind.  He  was  really  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  notwith- 
standing that  he  plumed  himself  so  on  its  possession  ;  nor 
was  he  mean,  though  he  was  cautious  in  spending  the  wealth 
which  he  had  so  drudgingly  acquired.  "  I  can  do  as  ^  smart ' 
a  thing"  (by  which  he  meant  as  liberal  a  one)  ^'as  any  man, 
when  T  think  fit,"  he  would  sometimes  say  :  and  therein 
(though  he  did  not  often  think  fit)  he  spoke  no  more  than 
the  truth.  On  the  first  day,  Mr.  Brown  confined  bis  private 
conversation  with  his  guest  almost  entirely  to  the  topic  of 
his  own  success  in  the  world;  nor  did  he  say  one  syllable  which 
would  have  led  him  to  imagine,  had  he  not  been  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  he  had  another  daughter  beside  Lilian.  And  yet  there 
I 
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was  one  circumstance  which,  in  Walter's  eyes — which  were 
sharp  enough  in  drawing  a  deduction— had  a  significant  refer- 
ence to  Lotty's  marriage.  After  dinner,  they  had  adjourned,  for 
smoking,  to  an  apartment  which  was  evidently  the  business 
sanctum  of  the  master  of  the  house  :  a  room  in  which  there  was 
no  furniture  of  the  ornamental  kind,  and  not  a  single  book, 
except  one  bulky  one  which  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  table. 
This  was  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Walter  was  far  too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  surprised 
at  seeing  such  a  volume  in  such  a  place  ;  he  knew  that  your 

self-made  man"  is  by  no  means  disinclined  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  those  who,  unlike  himself,  are  indebted  for  their 
making  to  their  ancestors  :  and  he  took  it  up  carelessly  enough. 
He  was  not  a  little  struck,  however,  by  its  opening  at  a  par- 
ticular page,  the  leaf  of  which  was  turned  down,  so  as  to  point 
with  its  edge  to  the  name  of  Selwyn.  Selwyn,  Sir  Richard," 
he  read,  fifth  baronet  ;  Donaghadee,  Ireland,  and  Long's 
Hotel,  Bond  Street.  Unmarried.  Heir  Presumptive,  Reginald 
Selwyn^  Captain  \Uh  Dragoons ^ 

And  these  last  words  were  underlined  in  pencil. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

THE  DEBT  IS  PAID. 

WENTY-four  hours  only  had  elapsed  when  Walter  paid 
his  second  professional  visit  to  Willowbank  ;  yet  in  that 
short  interval,  as  he  could  perceive  by  the  manner  of  his 
host  and  hostess,  some  important  incident  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
Brown  was  fussy  and  nervous  ;  Lilian  was  nervous  too,  though 
her  bright  eyes  and  cheerful  tone  betokened  an  unusual  eleva- 
vation  of  spirits.  Nothing  was  said  explanatory  of  this  until  the 
three  were  in  the  painting-room,  and  Walter  had  settled  to  his 
his  work. 

Then,  ^'  Your  picture  is  coming  home  to-day,  Mr.  Litton," 
observed  the  old  merchant  sententiously. 

"  My  picture  !  What !  from  the  Academy,  sir  1  Nay ;  that 
is  impossible." 

Well,  if  not  your  picture,  the  living  likeness  of  it.  You  did 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  had  another  daughter — Lilian's  twin- 
sister 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  know,  then,  that  she  has  been  separated 
from  us  by  an  unfortunate  disagreement ;  in  fact,  I  objected  to 
her  marriage,  though  she  married  well,  as  the  world  calls  it — 
that  is,  in  point  of  position.  Her  husband  is  Sir  Eeginald 
Selwyn,  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  air  with  which  the  self-made  man  delivered  himself  of 
this  remarkable  piece  of  information  was  something  stupendous. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Lilian's  presence,  and  for  one  other  reason, 
Walter  would  have  burst  out  laughing.  The  other  reason  was, 
the  somewhat  serious  difficulty  of  his  own  position ;  as  to  how 
much  he  should  own  to  being  cognisant  of ;  how  much  he  ought 
to  pretend  that  he  was  hearing  for  the  first  time.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  it  best  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  bow. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  daughter  is  Lady  Selwyn  " 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated,  as  though  he  were  in  doubt 
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whether  to  add,  "also  of  the  United  Kingdom/'  or  not.  '^She 
has  been  a  stranger  to  her  home  for  many  months  ;  but  she  is 
coming  hither  with  her  husband  to  dine  to-day.  I  hope  you 
will  join  us  1 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Brown.  But  perhaps  on  such 
an  occasion  " 

"A  stranger  might  be  in  the  way,  you  think,"  interrupted 
the  old  gentleman.  "  On  the  contrary,  we  should  prefer  it. 
It  will  tend  to  make  matters  go  more  smoothly.  You  have 
yourself,  too,  had  a  hand  in  the  matter — unwittingly,  it  is  true 
■ — but  still  we  feel,  both  Lilian  and  myself,  indebted  to  you  for 
Philippa.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  considered  a  portrait,  for  Lotty 
is  all  smiles  and  brightness  ;  but  there  is  a  something  in  it 
which  has  reminded  me  of  her  very  much.  At  all  events,  we 
associate  you,  if  you  will  permit  us  to  do  so,  with  this  auspicious 
meeting. 

Never  before  had  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  delivered  himself 
of  such  sentiments,  or  given  evidence  of  possessing  such  a  grace- 
ful eloquence.  That  the  speech  had  been  prepared,  neither  of 
his  hearers  could  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  whence  could  he 
have  culled  this  flowery  style  1  Could  it  have  been  caught, 
thought  Walter,  from  his  connection — indirect  as  it  was — with 
the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  already? 
Under  these  circumstances,'^  continued  the  old  gentleman, 

we  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  meet  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady 
Selwyn  at  our  table  to-day." 

"  I  shall  be  most  pleased,"  said  Walter ;  then  feeling  that 
something  more  than  pleasure  was  expected  of  him  from,  such 
an  invitation,  he  added,  "  and  honoured." 

"  I  am  sure  papa  is  very  glad  that  you  are  going  to  dine  with 
us,''  said  Lilian,  when  the  old  gentleman  left  the  room.  "  He 
feels  not  a  little  embarrassment,  after  what  ha^  passed,  in  meet- 
ing Captain  Selwyn,  and  he  has  never  seen  him,  you  know." 

"  k.nd  1  have  seen  him  so  often.  Don't  you  think  that  will 
be  a  little  embarrassing  for  me  ?  "  inquired  Litton,  comically. 

"  No  ;  because  he  thoroughly  understands  your  position.  I 
have  written  to  dear  Lotty  to  explain  it  all  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was  for  her  husband's  sake,  and  her's,  not  your  own, 
that  you  were  silent  about  your  previous  acquaintance  with 
him.'' 
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That  is  true.  But  1  feel  not  a  little  compunction  in  con- 
cealing so  much  from  your  father.  He  is  so  kind  and  hospit- 
able to  me  ;  and  I  feel  as  though  I  had  gained  his  good- will  by- 
false  pretences.^' 

"I  quite  understand  your  feelings,  Mr.  Litton;  but  I  really  do 
not  see  how  matters  could  have  been  managed  otherwise.  I 
am  sure,  if  he  had  known  that  you  had  been  acquainted  with 
my  sister,  and  especially  your  share  in  her  elopement  (for  such 
he  considers  it),  he  would  not  have  been  so  moved  by  your  pic- 
ture ;  indeed,  he  might  very  possibly  have  believed  it  to  be  a 
concerted  plan  between  you  and  her  husband ;  and  you  know 
it  is  not  as  if  she  had  really  sat  to  you.  The  likeness,  if  not 
absolutely  accidental,  was  not  designed  j  you  had  never  even 
seen  her  as  you  have  represented  her." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  true,  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
my  own  conduct.  Don't  you  think,  Miss  Lilian,  that  now, 
when  all  has  turned  out  so  well,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell  your  father  ? " 

"  Oh,  pray,  don't,  Mr.  Litton,"  she  pleaded.  "  You  don't 
know  how  large  a  share  you  have  had — even  papa  admitted  it 
just  now — in  this  happy  reconciliation.  Without  you — that  is, 
without  your  help,  unintentional,  but  yet  to  which  I  am  sure 
Lotty  has  been  so  welcome — all  this  would  never  have  been 
brought  about.  Mrs.  Sheldon^s  letter  of  itself  would  have 
done  nothing,  had  not  papa  been  already,  as  it  were,  prepared 
for  it ;  and  remember,  it  has  all  been  done  for  my  dear  father's 
good,  for  his  happiness.  He  is  not  like  the  same  man  since  his 
heart  has  been  softened  towards  Lotty.  Oh,  please,  don't  let 
us  run  any  risk." 

*^It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  sighed  Walter,  and  still,  as 
they  say  in  the  melodramas,  '  I  will  dissemble.'  After  all,  it  is 
only  my  own  character  for  straightforwardness,  not  yours,  I  am 
glad  to  think,  that  is  in  danger ;  only,  when  the  truth  does 
come  out,  and  your  father  turns  me  out  of  his  house  as  an  im-. 
poster,  I  hope  you  will  say  a  good  word  for  me.  Miss  Lilian." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will,  Mr.  Litton.  But  as  for  turning  you 
out  of  the  house,  that  is  nonsense.  In  fact,  what  necessity  is 
there  for  the  truth,  as  you  call  it — that  is,  for  the  facts  of  a 
case  which  you  have  never  been  asked  to  speak  about — coming 
out  at  all  1    It  is  very  much  more  to  Captain  Selwyn's  interest 
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than  to  yours,  that  you  should  be  considered  a  stranger  to 
him.  Oh,  Mr.  Litton,"  she  continued,  suddenly  bursting 
into  tears,  I  am  afraid  you  are  thinking  hardly  of  me.  I  do 
not  love  deceit ;  I  hate  it  :  I  hate  myself  for  counselling  you  to 
hide  the  truth  ;  it  is  only  that  of  the  two  evils — the  deceiving 
my  father  for  his  own  good ;  and  the  telling  him  all,  with  the 
dreadful  risk  of  his  forgiveness  to  Lotty  being  cancelled — I 
honestly  believe  that  I  am  choosing  the  less." 

I  quite  understand  you,  dear  Miss  Lilian,"  answered  Walter, 
earnestly,  and  his  voice  was  low  and  soft  as  her  own  as  he  spoke 
the  words  :  "I  quite  understand;  nor  have  I  for  a  moment  im- 
puted to  you  any  other  motive  save  that  which  has  actuated 
you,  and  which — whether  it  be  wise  or  not — seems  to  me  to  do 
you  nothing  but  honour.  My  only  desire  is  to  serve  you  and 
yours,  and  all  that  you  wish  shall  be  done  in  your  own  way. 

Here  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  put  hers  in  his,  and 
pressed  it  thankfully.  It  was  only,  as  it  were,  in  ratification 
of  their  little  compact ;  but  at  the  touch  of  that  small  palm, 
Walter's  pulses  began  to  throb  in  a  fashion  which — if  we  did 
not  know  how  very  sensible  a  young  man  he  was,  and  with 
what  admirable  arguments  he  had  steeled  himself  against  the 
indulgence  of  futile  hopes — was  almost  like  the  spring-time  of 
Love  itself 

She  did  well  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  he  was  doing  for  her 
and  one  other  what  he  would  have  done  for  no  one  else.  Con- 
cealment of  any  kind,  and  far  more  deception,  was  abhorrent 
to  Walter.  He  had  reproached  himself  all  along  for  the  part 
he  had  been  playing  at  Willowbank  in  relation  to  his  host,  not- 
withstanding all  these  arguments  which  Lilian  had  urged  in  its 
favour,  and  which  he  had  already  applied  to  the  case  in  his 
own  mind ;  but  he  had  resolved,  when  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween Lotty  and  her  father  should  have  been  accomplished, 
that  he  would  tell  all  to  him,  and  relieve  himself,  at  any  cost, 
from  this  irksome  burden.  And  now  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  carry  it  still  longer,  in  spite  of  a  certain  penalty  that  would 
be  very  grievous  to  him,  more  grievous,  indeed,  than  he  dared 
to  own,  but  which  he  now  foresaw  would  sooner  or  later  be  the 
consequence  of  his  so  doing.  In  one  respect,  he  thought  he 
judged  the  old  merchant's  character  more  accurately  than  his 
own  daughter  ;  and  he  did  verily  believe  that  the  day  on  which 
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Christopher  Brown  discovered  himself  to  have  been  deceived 
would  be  the  last  he  (Litton)  would  ever  pass  at  Willowbank. 
Such  a  sentence  of  exile  would  be  very  bitter  to  him  (more 
bitter,  as  I  have  said,  than  he  would  have  liked  to  confess  even 
to  himself),  and  yet  he  had  promised  to  risk  its  infliction  ;  and 
there  was  one  thing  certain — he  would  keep  his  word.  Walter 
Litton  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  impulsive  man  ;  his  impulses 
were  good,  which  was  fortunate,  since  he  acted  on  them  rather 
than  on  fixed  convictions.  Of  the  possession  of  the  thing 
called  principle,"  in  connection  with  any  well-defined  system 
of  religion  or  philosophy,  he  could  not  boast :  he  did  what 
was  right — such  as  an  act  of  generosity,  for  instance— because 
it  seemed  to  him  right  at  the  moment.  He  never  went  home 
and  looked  at  the  matter  this  way  and  that,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  decided  that  it  was  "  contrary  to  principle,"  and  there- 
fore didn't  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  have  been  the 
right  way  for  him  to  go  to  work  ;  but  yet  it  is  certain  that 
most  such  proceedings  in  our  mental  parliament  do  end  in  the 

Noes "  having  it ;  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  stingy 
persons  are  possessed  of  very  high  principles  indeed.  But 
though  he  was  so  deficient  in  this  respect,  there  was  one  thing 
to  which  Walter  held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  martyr  to  his 
faith — and  that  was,  his  word.  He  might  be  wrong  in  doing 
so — he  sometimes  was,  just  as  the  martyr  is  wrong — but  he 
stuck  to  it  all  the  same.  He  was  wrong,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  in  this  particular  case ;  but  he  had  given  his  word  to 
Lilian,  and  therefore  she  did  well  to  be  grateful,  for  it  was 
irrefragable.  Have  you  noticed,  reader,  what  kind  of  person 
it  is — you  may  not  have  done  so,  for  the  genus  is  very  rare — 
whose  word  is  thus  to  be  depended  upon  ?  It  is  generally  a 
woman,  or,  if  not  a  woman,  a  man  of  feminine  type  ;  one  whose 
physique,  whose  voice,  whose  manner,  do  not  impress  one  very 
forcibly,  or  give  one  much  assurance  of  power — delicate-handed, 
soft-voiced  creatures,  in  whom  such  resolution  is  quite  an  un- 
expected trait,  and  which  we  resent  the  more  in  them  from 
that  very  circumstance.  Obstinate  a^a  mule,"  we  call  such 
a  man,  who  opposes  himself  to  our  wishes,  just  because  he  has 
promised  to  do  this  or  that ;  or,  if  it  be  not  a  man,  "  A  self- 
willed  little  slut." 

^Walter  did  not  stay  on  at  Willowbank  till  dinner-time  on 
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this  occasion.  His  host  dropped  no  word,  as  before,  of  there 
being  no  necessity  for  evening  dress  ;  the  coming  of  Sir 
Eeginald  Selwyn,  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  (which  he 
was  not,  by-the-by,  but  his  father-in-law  had  picked  the  phrase 
up,  and  found  it  pleasant,  like  a  sweet  morsel  rolled  under  the 
tongue),  and  of  Her  JLadyship,  his  wife,  was  a  circumstance 
that  seemed  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  imperative  of  evening 
dress ;  so  Walter  went  home  to  attire  himself.  He  found  a 
letter  awaiting  his  arrival,  inclosing  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  captain  : 

"  My  dear  Litton — I  inclose  the  pair  of  ponies,  for  which 
accept  my  best  thanks.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
old  gentleman  has  come  round,  that  it  is  a  case  of  ^  Bless  you, 
my  children,'  and  '  Welcome  home.'  This  all  comes,  as  I 
told  you  it  would,  of  my  having  become  a  Baronet.  Only  an 
Irish  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  then,  you  know,  with  some  people, 
even  ^  Lord  Ballyraggum  is  better  than  no  lord  at  all.'  My 
wife  desires  her  kind  regards. — Yours  faithfully,  Eeginald 
Selwyn. 

P.S. — Think  of  your  having  struck  up  an  acquaintance  upon 
your  own  account  with  my  new  papa  !  How  small  the  world 
is,  after  all !  '^ 

Walter  read  this  missive  more  than  once,  and  with  much  more 
attention  than  its  contents  would  have  seemed  to  deserve.  It 
was  not  a  gracious  letter,  nor,  though  its  style  was  so  familiar, 
did  it  smack  much  of  ancient  friendship.  If  the  captain  knew 
that  his  friend  was  intimate  at  Willowbank,  he  must  surely 
also  know  how  that  intimacy  had  come  about ;  and  therefore 
must  be  aware  that  the  reconciliation  was  by  no  means  solely 
due  to  his  fire-new  title.  Walter  was  not  a  man  to  look  for 
"  a  return  "  for  any  good  service,  even  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude,  but  this  total  ignoring  of  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  was  not  quite  pleasant.  The  phrase,  struck 
up  an  acquaintance,"  and  especially  the  words  which  followed 
it,  "  on  your  own  account,"  seemed  indeed  almost  offensive. 
He  studied  the  epistle  thus  carefully,  in  order  to  learn  from  it, 
if  possible,  whether  little  Eed  Eiding-hood  had  told  Selwyn 
from  whose  lips  she  had  received  the  information  that  had  dis- 
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appointed  his  designs.  Upon  the  whole,  Walter  thought  that 
she  had  told  him,  or  if  not,  that  he  had  guessed  the  truth. 
There  was  a  stand-at-guard  "  air  about  the  letter,  which  was 
not  in  his  friend's  usual  style,  though  it  was  not  absolutely- 
hostile.  He  was  less  indifferent  to  this  than  he  would  have 
been  at  the  time  he  bade  Nellie  use  his  name ;  not  only  be- 
cause time  had  mitigated  his  wrath  against  the  captain,  but 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  an  enemy  at  Willowbank.  He 
deemed  it  probable,  as  I  have  said,  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
should  be  banished  thence,  but  he  wished  to  put  off  that  banish- 
ment as  long  as  possible.  What  seemed  very  strange  even  to 
himself,  was,  that  this  was  the  first  consideration  that  occurred 
to  him  j  and  not  the  reflection,  that  within  an  hour  or  so,  he 
was  about  to  meet  Lotty  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage, 
and  in  her  father's  house. 
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HERE  is  many  a  dinner-party  that  is  not  a  party  of  plea- 


sure, although  our  inviter  may  have  designed  it  to  be 


so,  in  all  good  faith.  It  is  not  pleasant,  for  example,  to 
be  asked  to  meet  a  creditor,  who  is  rarely  at  the  same  time 
one's  friend ;  nor  a  man  to  whom,  from  any  cause,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  one's  self  civil,  if  one  is  not  inclined  to  be  so ; 
nor  some  very  great  personage  indeed,  the  satisfaction  of  meet- 
ing whom  consists  solely,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  being  able  to 
boast  of  it  afterwards  ;  nor  one's  old  love  as  a  newly  married 
woman  ;  nor  one's  old  friend,  with  whom  there  is  a  feeling  of 
estrangement.  Perhaps  these  last  two  are  the  most  unpleasant 
to  meet  of  all,  and  they  were  both  awaiting  Walter  Litton  that 
evening.  He  was  to  meet  them  also  in  the  presence  of  a  host 
who  was  unconscious  of  his  acquaintance  with  them,  and  from 
whom  he  had  designedly  concealed  that  circumstance.  He 
would  have  to  act  a  part,  and  one  that  he  felt  he  was  ill  adapted 
to  fill,  throughout  that  evening,  and  perhaps  for  many  evenings 
to  come.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  infringing  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  soiling  by  ignoble  use  that  name  of  gentleman 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  himself  worthy. 

Without  having  any  exaggerated  opinion  of  himself,  he  had, 
up  to  this  time,  found  himself  perfectly  at  ease  in  any  society 
to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  and  had  imagined,  and  with 
reason,  that  so  it  would  have  been  in  all  cases ;  he  was  not 
dazzled  by  rank  and  show,  though  it  was  intuition  rather  than 
experience  which  had  convinced  him  of  their  emptiness ;  his 
very  simplicity  made  him  natural  in  his  manners  ;  and  natural 
manners — when  the  nature  is  good — are  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  on  this  occasion,  while  he  attired  himself  for  that  little 
party  at  Willowbank,  he  felt  like  a  girl  who  is  going  to  her 
first  ball — flurried,  and  nervous,  and  excited,  and  rehearsing  to 
himself  those  little  speeches,  which  are  so  certain  not  to  be  re- 
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membered  when  the  time  comes  for  their  due  delivery.  His 
difficulty,  like  hers,  was,  that  he  could  not  foresee  what  others 
would  say  to  him ;  he  did  not  know  what  attitude  the  captain 
might  adopt  towards  him,  nor  how  far  either  he  or  Lotty  would 
assist  him  in  feigning  a  mutual  ignorance  of  one  another.  So 
embarrassing  was  his  dilemma,  that  he  actually  found  himself 
considering  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  arrive  late  or 
early  at  Willowbank  ;  in  the  end,  he  determined  on  going 
early,  since  he  could  then  have  no  surprise  sprung  on  him  by 
the  gallant  captain — of  whom  he  had  suddenly  grown  unac- 
countably suspicious — in  the  way  of  judgment  being  passed 
against  him  by  default.  It  would  be  clearly  a  disadvantage  to 
him  to  enter  the  drawing-room  without  knowing  what  had 
passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  Sir  Eeginald  with  his  '^papa." 
This  plan  turned  out  even  better  than  he  had  anticipated,  for 
his  cab  drew  up  at  the  front  door  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
very  respectable  brougham  which  conveyed  the  baronet  and  his 
bride,  and  the  three  met  in  the  hall.  Their  mutual  greeting 
was  sufficiently  guarded  not  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  servants, 
yet  warm  enough  to  establish  an  understanding  between 
themselves  ;  and  they  entered  the  drawing-room  together,  like 
guests  who  have  already  made  one  another's  acquaintance, 
and  who  need  no  further  introduction.  That  was  the  ordeal, 
indeed,  which  Walter  had  shrunk  from  most  of  all — the  moment 
when  his  host  should  say  :  "  Mr.  Litton — my  daughter,"  or 
"  Mr.  Litton — Sir  Eeginald,"  because  it  would  necessitate  an 
overt  act  of  hypocrisy,  as  it  were,  on  his  part,  whereas  up  till 
then  he  had  only  deceived  by  silence.  This  unpleasantness 
was  now  altogether  avoided,  partly  by  the  circumstance  I  have 
mentioned,  and  partly  because  the  position  was  too  grave  and 
peculiar  to  admit  of  mere  conventional  observances.  The  old 
merchant  was  standing  stiffly  by  the  fireplace  when  the  three 
guests  were  announced  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  daughter  was  too 
much  for  the  dignity  he  strove  to  maintain,  and  he  stepped 
quickly  forward  and  embraced  her  tenderly  ;  then  he  offered 
his  hand  to  her  husband  with  a  frank  ^'  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Sir  Eeginald,"  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  Walter 
himself  The  ceremony  of  reconciliation  was,  in  fact,  made  as 
short  as  possible  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was  plain  that  it  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  the  host,  who,  disinclined,  or  perhaps 
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unable,  to  speak  more,  gazed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  at  his  two 
daughters  as  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  and  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  that  Sel- 
wyn  and  Litton  should  affect  to  ignore  his  emotion,  and  enter 
into  conversation  together. 

"If  he  asks  you  whether  you  have  ever  met  *  Sir  Eeginald ' 
before,  Litton,  you  can  say  no,  with  truth,"  whispered  the  cap- 
tain hastily  ;  "  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  her 
ladyship  yonder."  This  specious  method  of  evading  the  diffi- 
culty had  certainly  not  occurred  to  Walter,  and  did  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  him  now,  but,  nevertheless,  he  replied  :  ''All  right, 
old  fellow  ;  I'll  do  my  best."  And  then  they  fell  to  talking 
aloud  upoQ  indifferent  topics.  While  they  did  so,  Walter  could 
scarcely  keep  his  eyes  off  Lotty.  Cloaked  and  hooded  as  she 
had  been  on  her  arrival,  he  had  had  no  time  to  observe  her 
fully  j  but  now,  in  the  brilliantly  lit  drawing-room,  he  noticed 
with  pain  how  cruelly  care  had  dealt  with  her  brightness  and 
beauty  ;  so  cruelly,  indeed,  that  knowing  what  he  did,  he  could 
not  but  suspect  that  not  only  care,  but  neglect  and  unkindness, 
must  have  had  their  share  in  effecting  such  a  change.  Her  face 
had  lost  its  rounded  lines,  its  delicate  tints,  and  had  become 
sharp  and  wan  ;  her  eyes  were  red,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  accounted  for  by  the  tears  that  she  was  weeping  then ; 
her  trembling  lips  smiled,  indeed,  but  as  though  smiles  were 
strangers  to  them ;  nay,  the  burden  of  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
weighed  upon  her  very  frame,  for  her  carriage  had  lost  all  the 
grace  of  girlhood. 

He  had  feared  for  her  some  fate  of  this  sort,  and,  under  the 
apprehension  of  it,  had  portrayed  her,  as  we  know,  from  imag- 
ination; but  so  far  had  the  actual  change  outstripped  his 
fears,  that,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  old  man,  like 
himself,  had  made  a  picture  of  her  in  his  mind  more  consonant 
with  the  portrait  than  with  the  original,  he  almost  marvelled 
how  his  picture  could  have  recalled  her  to  her  father's  remem- 
brance. It  was  evident  that  the  old  merchant  perceived  this 
change  himself,  for  he  regarded  Lotty  with  an  expression  of 
wistful  tenderness  that  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  he  set  it  down  solely  to  her  long  exile  from  home, 
and  loved  her,  we  n\ay  be  sure,  no  less,  that  absence  from  his 
arms  and  roof  had  wrought  such  woe  with  her.    He  did  not 
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even  apologise  to  Walter,  when,  upon  dinner  being  announced, 
he  offered  his  own  arm  to  Lotty,  and  Selwyn  of  course  taking 
Lilian,  the  young  painter  was  left  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
little  party  alone.  Except,  however,  in  these  tacit  evidences 
of  his  affection  and  forgiveness,  the  host  seemed  resolved  in  no 
way  to  allude  to  the  cause  that  had  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  his  family  ;  and  his  guests  were  only  too  glad  to  maintain  a 
similar  silence  upon  that  topic. 

The  conversation  at  first  was  somewhat  scanty  and  con- 
strained, but  never  so  much  so  as  to  become  embarrassing; 
and  as  the  good  wine  circulated  which  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger  to  the  captain's  palate,  it  moved  his  always  fluent 
tongue  to  animated  talk.  His  native  sagacity  taught  him  to 
avoid  jesting  under  what  he  afterwards  described  as  those 

rather  ticklish  circumstances,  and  even  to  sink  that  tone  of 
careless  frivolity  which  was  habitual  to  him  ;  but  he  narrated 
incidents  of  his  military  career  in  a  cheerful  and  entertaining 
style.  Instinct  told  him  that  the  army  was  not  a  profession 
that  was  popular  with  his  new-found  father-in-law,  and  there- 
fore he  confined  himself  to  such  anecdotes  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  interest  an  outsider.  Had  he  been  but  a  mere  captain 
in  the  Heavies,  he  might  not  have  succeeded  so  easily  in  gain- 
ing Mr.  Brown's  attention ;  but  that  gentleman's  ear,  like  those 
of  many  others  of  his  class,  was  particularly  formed  to  receive 
the  narrations  of  persons  of  quality  ;  and  though  he  made  some 
considerable  resistance  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  in  the  way 
of  interruptions  and  objections — as  if  in  protest  against  injured 
fathers-in-laAV  being  placed  at  once  on  too  familiar  a  footing — 
he,  in  the  end,  accorded  him  a  sufiiciently  gracious  hearing.  The 
story  that  pleased  him  most,  and  the  one  which  the  cunning 
captain  had  kept  in  reserve  with  that  very  object  for  after 
dinner,  was  the  one  known  in  military  circles  as  the  tale  of 
the  Golden  Lions,''  a  sort  of  typical  narrative  which  shifts  its 
date  to  suit  the  times,  and  which,  since  the  captain's  day,  has 
been  permanently  attached  to  the  taking  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror's Summer  Palace  :  but  it  does,  in  fact,  pertain  to  an  earlier 
epoch  of  British  warfare — namely,  that  of  the  first  Chinese  war, 
in  which  the  captain's  colonel  was  engaged,  and  who  (unless 
we  are  so  bold  as  to  disbelieve  a  baronet)  told  it  to  him  with 
his  own  lips. 
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"  It  was  about  that  opium  business,  as  you  doubtless  remem- 
ber, sir,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  himself  to  his  host, 
"  that  the  war  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  opening  of  the 
ports." 

remember  it  well.  Sir  Reginald,"  observed  Mr.  Brown. 
"  I  was  stopped  on  my  way  to  business,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  from  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  waggons  that  brought 
home  the  Chinese  indemnity  pass  along  the  street.  There 
were  twenty-one  million  of  silver  dollars — twenty-one  million," 
repeated  the  old  gentleman,  smacking  his  lips,  for  the  mention 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  was  always  music  to  him. 

"  That  was  the  precise  sum,"  said  the  captain  deferentially ; 
"  though  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  state  it  from  my  own 
recollection." 

"  Ay,  but  I  don't  forget  such  things,"  said  the  other,  much 
pleased  to  find  his  own  memory  so  complimented.  "  It  was  the 
only  war  in  which  this  country  has  been  .engaged  through 
which  we  ever  reaped  a  pecuniary  advantage  ;  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  a  peace-at-any-price  man,  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  Sir  Reginald." 

It  was  probable  that  the  captain's  opinion  of  peace-at-any- 
price  men  was  not  a  very  high  one,  but  you  would  never  have 
supposed  so,  had  you  seen  his  polite  and  almost  assenting 
bow. 

"  W  ell,  I  was  about  to  observe,  sir,  that  large  as  that  in- 
demnity was,  my  present  colonel — Markham — then  a  lieuten- 
ant in  a  foot  regiment,  had  it  once  within  his  power  (had  he 
but  known  it)  to  have  returned  home  with  even  a  larger  sum 
to  his  own  cheek — I  mean,  at  his  private  account  at  his 
bankers,"  added  the  captain  hurriedly.  His  speech  was  apt  to 
be  garnished  by  slang  terms  ;  and  though,  as  he  had  proved, 
he  could  put  a  restraint  upon  himself  in  all  important  matters, 
these  little  verbal  eccentricities  would  occasionally  escape  him. 
"  It  was  just  before  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and 
while  the  troops  were  before  Canton  " 

"  It  was  Nankin,  if  it  was  anywhere,"  observed  Mr.  Brown 
severely,  for  that  notion  of  one's  own  cheek,"  as  being  synony- 
mous with  one's  banker^s  account,  had  savoured  to  him  of  some- 
thing like  profanity. 

^^I  daresay  you  are  right,  sir ;  but^  at  all  events,  Markham 
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himself,  with  a  company  or  so  of  his  regiment,  found  them- 
selves separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army ;  they  were 
on  a  foraging  expedition,  or  more  likely  a  marauding  one-  for 
Markham's  captain  had  always  an  eye  for  ^  loot,'  and  had  ven- 
tured much  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than  he  had 
any  authority  for  doing.  They  knew  that  the  war  was  at  its 
close,  you  see,  and  that  if  anything  valuable  was  to  be  got,  it 
was  to  be  picked  up  at  once." 

"  Upon  my  life.  Sir  Eeginald,"  said  the  old  merchant,  "  your 
tale,  so  far  as  it  is  gone,  is  not  very  complimentary  to  your 
cloth." 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  are  soldiers  and  soldiers  :  with  some, 
all  is  fair  in  love  and  war — that  is,  in  war." 

The  slip  was  terrible.  Most  men  in  the  speaker's  position 
would  have  thought  it  irreparable,  and  given  up  their  anecdote 
altogether ;  but  the  captain  was  made  of  cooler  stuff. 

"  Of  course  its  wrong,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  there  will  be 
soldiers  of  fortune  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  like  Major  Dal- 

"  Is  he  in  your  regiment  also  1 "  inquired  Mr.  Brown,  with 
severity. 

"  0  no,  sir ;  I  merely  instanced  him  as  the  sort  of  man  I  am 
talking  about.  They  are  often  good  soldiers,  and  serve  the 
state  as  well  as  themselves,  we  must  remember.  Look  at  Olive, 
for  example,  and— and,  oh,  a  lot  of  fellows." 

It  v^^as  now  Mr.  Brown's  turn  to  bow,  which  he  did  in  very 
qualified  adhesion  to  these  sentiments. 

"  Well,  Bob  Markham  and  the  rest  marched  a  good  way  up 
the  country — the  people  fleeing  before  them — till  they  reached 
a  certain  imperial  residence  of  which  they  were  in  search.  It 
was  very  splendidly  furnished,  and  of  course  they  sacked  it. 
The  walls  of  one  room  were  lined  with  silver  plates  of  half  an 
inch  thick — with  the  proceeds  of  some  of  which,  by-the-by,  Bob 
afterwards  purchased  his  company.  There  had  been  hopes  of 
jewels,  I  believe  ;  but  these  had  been  removed,  in  anticipation 
of  their  visit ;  but  altogether  it  was  a  great  haul,  and  very  glad 
they  were  to  get  back  to  camp  with  it — those,  that  is,  that 
managed  to  do  so,  for  they  were  cut  off  by  the  imperial  troops, 
and  had  to  fight  their  way  through  them.  But  the  curious 
thing  was  that  the  Ohinese  themselves  could  never  be  per- 
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suaded  that  our  men  had  reached  the  palace.  They  shewed 
their  silver  plates ;  but  those  carried  no  conviction.  *  Such 
splendours,'  they  said,  'were  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  many 
a  rich  mandarin.  Had  you  really  been  to  Bong-gata-boo  (or 
whatever  its  name  was),  you  would  certainly  have  brought  back 
its  golden  lions.' 

'  What  golden  lions  ? '  asked  Markham,  rather  irritably,  for 
he  did  not  relish  not  being  believed  about  such  a  matter,  for  the 
expedition  had  been  a  very  smart  thing. 

" '  Why,  the  lions  that  guard  the  gates ;  you  must  have  passed 
between  them,  if  you  ever  got  inside."  Then  he  remembered 
that  upon  each  pillar  was  a  lion,  in  brass,  as  they  had  all  sup- 
posed, about  eight  feet  high,  which  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
pricked  with  their  bayonets.  " 

"  *  Well,  what  about  them  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  saw  the  lions,  of 
course.' 

"  '  Only,  that  they  are  of  solid  gold,  and  the  richest  prizes  in 
all  China,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Perhaps  he  could  never  have  got  back  alive  with  them ;  he 
always  protests  that  he  could  not ;  but  he  and  his  men  had 
beasts  of  burden  with  them,  and  other  means  of  carriage  ;  and 
he  has  often  told  me  in  confidence  that  it  could  have  been  done, 
had  it  ever  entered  into  his  mind  that  the  images  were  of  the 
precious  metal.  Then  he  tears  his  hair  (what  little  is  left  of  it), 
and  proclaims  himself  the  unluckiest  dog  alive,  since  he  is  only 
a  colonel  of  Heavies  ;  when  he  might,  but  for  the  merest  chance, 
have  been  a  millionaire,  Mr.  Brown,  like  yourself." 

This  last  shot  was  a  bold  one,  for  it  inspired  no  little  risk  to 
the  shooter,  but,  fortunately  for  the  captain,  it  went  home. 
The  story,  with  its  flavour  of  gold  about  it,  had  greatly  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  old  merchant ;  and  this  concluding  hint 
at  his  own  wealth,  so  far  from  making  him  suspicious  of  the 
captain's  motives,  was  received  with  uncommon  favour. 

Well,  well  j  I  don't  know  about  being  a  millionaire.  Sir 
Reginald,"  answered  he  complacently  ;  but  I  hav^e  reaped  the 
usual  reward  of  much  frugality  and  toil.  If  you  won't  take 
any  more  wine,  young  gentlemen,  we  will  join  the  ladies." 
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WAR  IS  DECLARED. 

3^  INNER-TIME,  and  after  dinner-time,  at  Willowbank, 
'y^^J)  on  this  momentous  occasion,  had  thus,  we  may  say, 
been  very  successfuHy  got  over  for  all  concerned. 
Thanks  to  the  old  merchant's  forbearance,  or  respect  for  the 
baronetcy,  and  to  the  captain's  intrepid  behaviour,  all  disagree- 
able topics,  as  well  as  those  embarrassing  silences  which  are 
almost  as  bad,  had  been  avoided.  It  was  true  that  the  talk  had 
been  confined  to  these  two  gentlemen  \  but  Lotty  and  Lilian 
(who  had  also  contrived  to  maintain  with  one  another  a  con- 
versation in  an  undertone  full  of  interest  for  themselves)  were 
thankful  to  have  been  excused  from  taking  part  in  it ;  and 
Walter  was  by  no  means  displeased  to  find  himself  second-fid- 
dle— or,  rather,  playing  no  instrument  at  all — in  the  newly 
united  family  band.  If  he  could  only  have  escaped  observa- 
tion, and  above  all,  interrogation,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
he  would  have  thought  himself  fortunate  indeed ;  it  would  have 
been  enough  for  him  to  watch  the  others  in  silence  ;  to  specu- 
late, though  with  pain  and  sorrow,  upon  the  causes  rhat  had 
produced  the  alteration  in  poor  Lotty's  looks  ;  how  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  her  pretty  ways  had  vanished,  and  whether  they 
had  been  stamped  out  for  ever  by  poverty  and  neglect,  or  if, 
under  the  sun  of  her  new-found  prosperity,  they  might  grow 
and  bloom  again.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  hopeful  of  her ; 
she  seemed  to  him  like  some  bright  and  shapely  vessel  which 
had  struck  against  a  hard  and  jagged  rock,  and  had  only  not 
gone  down,  and  that  its  happy  crew — Youth  at  the  helm,  and 
Pleasure  at  the  prow  — were  dead  and  drowned.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  identify  that  rock  with  her  husband.  He  was  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  Selwyn  for  having  caused  matters  so  far  to 
go  off  so  swimmingly  that  evening,  without  hitch  or  kink ;  but 
he  was  not  grateful  to  him  for  it  \  he  resented  (though  he  felt 
that  the  captain  was  but  acting  a  part)  that  he  should  seem  so 
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animated  and  careless,  while  his  wife  looked  so  wan  and  woful 
even  in  her  new-found  home.  That  she  should  sit  with  her 
sister's  hand  fast  clasped  in  hers,  so  silent,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  always  on  the  brink  of  tears,  filled  him  with  pity,  but  also 
with  anger  against  the  man  who  had  brought  her  to  such  a  pass  ; 
and  even  that  she  could  not  give  himself  one  smile  of  welcome 
or  recognition — though  that  was  made  impossible  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case — irritated  him  against  the  captain.  Lilian  in- 
deed smiled  upon  him  brightly,  nay,  gratefully,  whenever  he 
looked  her  way ;  but  she  too  was  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  had 
scarcely  addressed  a  word  to  him  throughout  the  evening.  It 
was  of  course  but  natural  that  she  should  be  occupied  with  her 
sister,  and  that  her  face  should  somewhat  mirror  that  of  Lotty  ; 
but  he  felt  it  hard  that  the  reconciliation  in  which  he  himself 
had  had  so  large  a  share  should  bear  such  bitter  fruit  for  him. 
Perhaps,  too,  though  he  would  not  have  confessed  so  much,  he 
was  somewhat  jealous  of  the  strides  that  the  captain  was  mak- 
ing in  the  favour  of  his  father-in-law  ;  not  that  he  wished  him 
not  to  gain  his  good  opinion,  and  all  the  benefits  that  might 
flow  from  it,  but  that,  somehow,  he  felt  that  whatever  influence 
Sir  Eeginald  might  acquire  with  Mr.  Brown,  would  be  used  to 
his  own  disadvantage.  He  had  more  than  one  secret  of  Sel- 
wyn's  in  his  keeping— especially  that  one  connected  with  Nellie 
Neale — the  revelation  of  which  might  have  done  him  serious 
harm ;  and  though  he  would  have  perished  rather  than  reveal 
any  one  of  them,  Selwyn  might  not  give  him  credit  for  such 
chivalry,  and  in  that  case  would  have  cause  to  fear,  and  there- 
fore to  intrigue  against  him.  A  man  that  would  ill-treat  his 
own  wife — for  he  had  ill-treated  her — and  especially  such  a  win- 
some and  delicate  creature  as  Lotty,  could  not  be  expected  to 
entertain  honourable  ideas,  or,  indeed,  to  stick  at  anything. 
Walter  had  thought  hard  things  of  his  former  friend  more  than 
once,  and  had  repented  of  them ;  but  now  he  entertained  such 
thoughts  without  repentance. 

He  was  standing  by  the  drawing  room  table  with  his  coffee- 
cup  in  his  hand,  pretending  to  look  at  some  engravings,  but  in 
reality  occupied  in  these  bitter  reflections^  when  he  heard  Mr* 
Brown  address  his  son-in-law  as  follows  :  Have  you  been  to 
the  exhibition  this  year,  Sir  Eeginald  ? " 

Then  Walter  knew  that  it  was  coming ;  that  the  subject 
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which  had  been  so  happily  avoided  up  to  that  moment  was 
about  to  be  touched  upon  ;  and  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  play  some  deceitful  part  in  the  discussion.  How  he  wished 
that  he  had  pleaded  indisposition,  or  work  to  do  at  home— an 
excuse  which  his  conscientious  host  would  readily  have  admitted 
— and  taken  himself  off  immediately  after  dinner  !  But  it  was 
too  late  now. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr  Brown,"  returned  the  captain,  in  a  low 
voice,  *^  that,  until  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  your  gener- 
osity placed  us  upon  quite  another  footing,  dear  Lotty  and  my- 
self had  not  much  money  to  spare  for  exhibitions,  nor,  indeed, 
for  anything  else." 

It  was  plain  that  the  old  merchant  was  pleased  by  this  con- 
fession, or  perhaps  by  the  deferential  and  almost  humble  tone 
in  which  it  was  couched,  for  his  manner  altered  at  once  from 
studied  carelessness  to  a  certain  confidential  assurance,  as  he 
rejoined  :  "  Well,  well,  all  that  is  over  now ;  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Of  course,  I  cannot  forget  what  has  happened.  [ 
should  be  very  culpable  not  to  make  a  difference — and  a  great 
difference — between  the  daughter  who  has  disobeyed  me,  who 
has  been  undutiful,  and  her  with  whom  I  have  had  no  cause 
to  be  displeased.  But  still  I  shall  take  care  that  Lady  Selwyn 
shall  possess  an  income  for  the  future  sufficient,  with  economy, 
to  maintain  her  rank." 

"  You  are  most  kind,  sir  ;  much  kinder  than  the — that  is, 
than  I  have  deserved  of  you,"  returned  the  other.  His  words 
were  those  of  gratitude,  and,  to  his  father-in-law,  they  doubtless 
seemed  to  express  it ;  but,  to  Walter's  more  sensitive  ears, 
who  also  knew  the  captain  well,  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken  had  both  dislike  and  disappointment  in  it.  He  knew 
it  must  have  been  galling  to  such  a  man  as  Selwyn  to  have  to 
humble  hinself  to  one  like  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  also  struck  him 
that  that  mention  of  a  difference — "  and  a  great  difference" — to 
be  made  between  the  daughters,  had  annoyed  him  excessively. 
He  would  have  avoided  playing  the  eaves -dropper,  had  it  been 
possible,  but  their  conversation  had  taken  him  utterly  by  sur- 
prise, and  was  now  already  concluded.  The  next  words  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Walter  himself. 

"Our  friend.  Sir  Eeginald,  has  been  telling  me,  Mr  Litton, 
that  he  has  not  been  to  the  exhibition  this  year,  so  that  he  does 
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not  know  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  him  in  your  PhiHppa. 
'  Supplication/  by-the-by,  you  call  it,  I  believe ;  but  that'  is 
no  matter,  for  Sir  Reginald  will  have  a  name  of  his  own 
for  it." 

*^  Indeed  ! "  said  the  captain,  with  the  most  innocent  air  that 
his  bold  eyes  and  fierce  moustaches  would  permit.  "  How 
should  that  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  must  go  and  judge  for  yourself ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  and  to  Lilian  also,  the  most  wonderful  likeness — consider- 
ing that  it  was  quite  undesigned — of  Lotty  herself'^ 

Dear  me  !  how  curious  !  said  the  captain,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. "What  does  Mr.  Litton  call  it? — ^  Supplication  I ' 
I  will  make  a  note  of  that and  he  took  out  a  dainty  case  of 
ivory  tablets,  and  entered  the  memorandum  accordingly. 

Walter  felt  hot  and  uncomfortable ;  he  did  not  envy  Selwyn 
his  sang-froid,  and  yet  he  would  have  given  anything  to  possess 
it.  He  was  wroth  with  him,  too,  that  he  had  not  taken  some 
course  more  likely  to  cut  the  conversation  short ;  as  it  was,  it 
was  evident  that  the  offensive  topic  was  only  just  begun. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  in  the  third  room  of  the  Academy,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  as  you  enter,"  continued  the  old  man  eagerly. 
"  You  should  go  to-morrow,  and  see  it.  What  is  so  surprising 
is,  that  Mr  Litton  never  set  eyes  on  Lotty  before  to-night." 

A  dreadful  silence  seemed  to  fill  the  room  as  Mr  Brown  said 
this.  The  two  girls  sat  with  their  cheeks  burning,  and  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor.  Perhaps  they  felt  like  Walter — as 
though  the  floor  had  suddenly  opened,  and  that  one  false  step 
would  precipitate  him,  and  Lotty  with  him,  to  utter  destruc- 
tion.   Shame  covered  his  face,  and  palsied  his  tongue. 

Well,  I  can  answer  for  it,  at  all  events,  that  my  wife  didn't 
sit  for  the  portrait,"  observed  the  captain,  with  a  light  laugh. 

We  have  been  rather  hard  up  ;  but  Lady  Selwyn  never  went 
out  as  a  model,  to  my  knowledge." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  observed  the  matter-of-fact  merchant 
austerely.  "  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  against  any  calling 
by  which  poor  folks  get  an  honest  living,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
models  of  painters  are  not  generally  models  of  propriety." 

"Hollo!  do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Litton  ?"  said  the  captain 
gaily.  "  Come,  draw  and  defend  yourself.  Was  not  your 
Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  then^  all  that  it  seems  you  have 
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represented  her  on  canvas  ? — tender-hearted,  pitiful,  regal, 
modest  and  all  the  rest  of  it " 

Walter  had  felt  grateful  to  his  quondam  friend  for  the  moment, 
for  picking  him  out  from  that  hole  in  the  floor,  but  this  im- 
pudent allusion  to  Nellie  Neale  was  altogether  too  much  for 
his  patience. 

^*  The  model  that  sat  for  Philippa  is  as  honest  and  good  a 
girl  as  any  I  know,"  said  he,  in  a  stern  voice  ;  "  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  persons  in  her  position  are  thrown  much  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  and — of  scoundrels." 

Such  an  angry  blush  leapt  to  the  captain's  cheek,  as  told  not 
only  of  guilt,  but  also  of  consciousness  that  the  other  knew 
him  to  be  guilty  ;  yet  his  answer  was  careless  enough,  as  he 
replied  :  "  That  is  a  pretty  confession  as  respects  you  gentlemen- 
artists,  Mr  Litton  j  for  my  part,  I  thought  it  had  become 
generally  understood  that  there  were  no  gay  Lotharios  now, 
except  in  the  army." 

The  presence  of  mind  and  quickness  that  the  captain  ex- 
hibited had  been  certainly  far  beyond  what  Walter  (though  he 
had  always  known  him  to  be  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way)  had 
believed  him  to  possess ;  and  he  now  began  to  credit  him  with 
other  qualities,  the  existence  .of  which  he  had  never  suspected 
in  him,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  design  in  all  Selwyn  said  ;  that 
even  in  that  general  remark,  for  example,  respecting  the 
gallantry  of  the  military  profession,  he  was  either  making  light 
of  his  own  behaviour  to  Nellie  Neale,  or  what  was  more  likely, 
was  paving  the  way  for  excuses  with  the  old  merchant,  in  case 
the  matter  should  ever  be  brought  up  against  him.  If  this  was 
so,  Mr  Brown,  of  course^  was  quite  unconscious  of  it. 

^'  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  let  Mr.  Litton's  original  be  who  she 
may,  he  has  made  a  most  charming  picture  of  her,  of  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  am  the  possessor.  Indeed,  it  is  so  good,  and 
also,  as  I  have  said,  so  like  dear  Lotty,  that  I  have  commissioned 
him  to  paint  me  a  companion  portrait  of  her  sister.  It  is  only 
just  begun — that  is,  so  far  as  Lilian  is  concerned — but  I  already 
recognise  the  likeness. 

This  was  said  as  though  he  was  conferring  the  highest  praise 
upon  Litton's  picture  which  such  a  work  of  art  could  receive  : 
whereas  as  all  of  us  who  are  duly  subject  to  authority  in  such 
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matters  are  aware,  likeness  in  such  a  case  is  a  very  secondary 
affair,  if  only  tone"  and  pose,''  and  meaning,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  aesthetic  excellencies,  have  been  attained.  A  father, 
however,  and  especially  a  patron,  may  be  excused  for  these  little 
errors  ;  and  Walter  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  as  gracefully 
as  though  Mr.  Brown  had  said  :  "  Your  ideal  has  been  realized." 

"  Then  Miss  Lilian  is  Mr.  Litton's  model  for  the  present,  is 
she  li  "  inquired  the  captain,  smiling. 

Well,  of  course,  she  does  not  go  to  his  studio.  Sir  Reginald  ; 
our  friend  here  is  so  good  as  to  come  here,  and  work." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  returned  Selwyn,  raising  his  eyebrows  : 
^'  that  must  be  a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  him." 

There  was  such  a  marked  significance  in  his  tone,  that  even 
the  old  merchant  understood  the  innuendo  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  and  answered  with  some  stiffness  :  ^'1  hope  so  ;  we  do 
all  that  we  can  to  make  it  pleasant,  though  I  am  aware  that  we 
are  putting  Mr.  Litton  to  considerable  inconvenience." 

But  notwithstanding  the  friendship  these  words  implied  to- 
wards the  young  painter,  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  wandered 
towards  Lilian  with  an  expression  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  alarm  ; 
and  from  that  moment  Walter  felt  convinced  that  Selwyn  had 
declared  war  against  him,  nay,  more,  that  he  had  come  that 
evening  with  the  express  determination  to  declare  it.  There 
were  immense  odds  in  the  captain's  favour  ;  not  only  from  his 
position  in  the  family, which  might  now  be  said  to  be  established, 
but  because,  as  he  had  himself  observed,  "  all  was  fair  in  war,'' 
in  his  view  of  the  matter  ;  whereas,  as  he  well  knew,  Litton 
was  scrupulous  even  to  chivalry.  It  was  a  contest  between  arms 
of  precision  and  bows  aud  arrows,  which  could  have  but  one  re- 
sult. 

Walter  did  not,  however,  deign  to  take  notice  of  the  other's 
hostility,  even  by  a  look  (and,  indeed,  the  captain  had  studi- 
ously kept  his  face  averted  from  him  during  the  last  five 
minutes),  but  turned  to  Lotty  with  some  commonplace  obser- 
vation, to  which  she  confusedly  replied.  No  person,  however 
unobservant,  could  have  failed  to  see  that  something  had  gone 
wrong,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  Walter  that  her  embarrassment, 
as  she  answered  him,  was  due  to  other  causes  than  that  know- 
ledge. She  had  shot  a  nervous,  frightened  glance  towards  her 
husband,  and  her  words  had  been  very  cold.    Could  it  be 
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possible  that  he  had  schooled  her  to  refuse  him  her  countenance, 
bidden  her  not  only  to  ignore,  but  to  forget  that  he  had  been 
and  still  was  her  friend  1  Or  was  she  so  conscious  of  her  own 
wretchedness  as  to  feel  she  had  no  cause  to  thank  him  for  the 
hand  he  had  had  in  giving  her  a  husband — who  was  also  a 
tyrant  1 

^'  I  have  some  work  to  do  at  home.  Miss  Lilian,  which  your 
father's  hospitality  has  caused  me  to  neglect,"  said  Walter 
abruptly,  and  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  that  he  could  not 
wholly  stifle.  "  I  must  go  now  ;  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
her. 

"  But  you  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  usual  time  1  said  she, 
in  her  clear  sweet  tones,  made  more  distinct,  as  he  fancied, 
even  than  usual,  so  that  all  in  the  room  could  hear  her.  "  My 
sister  is  very  desirous  to  see  you  paint — are  you  not,  Lotty  ? — 
and  she  is  coming  on  purpose. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lotty  hesitating  ;  I  should  like  it  ;  " 
and  again  her  eyes  wandered  towards  her  lord  and  master. 

0  yes,  you  must  come  early,"  put  in  Mr.  Brown  authori- 
tatively, and  spend  the  day  ;  and  Sir  Reginald  can  join  us 
when  he  likes.  Well,  if  you  must  go,  Mr.  Litton,  you  must ; 
this  is  Liberty  Hall,  you  know."  And  Walter  took  his  leave, 
exchanging  only  a  nod  with  Selwyn. 

As  he  walked  home  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  anger 
was  still  hot  against  the  captain  ;  but  he  could  reflect  upon 
what  had  happened  with  more  patience  than  when  he  had  been 
standing  under  fire,"  as  it  were,  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  as 
usual  with  him,  however  angry,  when  time  for  thought  was 
given  him,  he  began  to  beat  about  in  his  own  mind  for  excuses 
for  the  offender.  If  Selwyn  really  believed  him  to  be  capable 
of  telling  what  he  knew  about  Nellie,  it  was  perhaps  natural, 
though  certainly  not  right,  that  he  should  look  upon  him  as  his 
enemy.  But  could  Reginald,  after  so  many  years  of  friendship, 
believe  his  friend  so  base  ?  Might  there  not  be  some  other 
reason  that  made  him  hostile  to  him.  Might  he  not,  for  ex- 
ample, resent  his  having  drawn  that  likeness  of  Lotty,  notwith- 
standing that  the  result  had  been  so  favourable  to  his  fortunes. 
Selwyn  must  surely  know  him  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  en- 
tertaining any  improper  ideas  with  respect  to  his  friend's  wife; 
and,  moreover,  the  captain  was  by  no  means  a  jealous  man  ;  he 
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was  too  self-confident  (and  with  reason)  to  be  subject  to  any 
such  passion.  But  the  Somebody — and  there  was  a  possible 
Somebody  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sheldon — might  have  put  the 
notion  into  his  head.  By  itself,  he  would  doubtless  have  laughed 
at  it ;  but  coupled  with  the  picture,  was  it  not  just  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  it  had  made  Selwyn  jealous  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  or  more  unjust  than  for 
him  to  be  so  ;  but  if  he  was,  his  conduct  became  to  a  certain 
degree  excusable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such  an  ex- 
planation of  his  behaviour  consistent  with  that  significant  re- 
mark of  his,  that  the  arrangement  of  painting  Lilian's  pic- 
ture at  Willow  bank  must  be  "  very  pleasant  for  Mr.  Litton 
It  was  so  pleasant,  that  Walter  confessed  to  himself  that  if  it 
should  be  broken  off,  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life  would 
thereby  be  taken  away  from  him  ;  and  he  had  a  sorrowful  pres- 
cience that  it  would  be  taken  away,  and  that  at  no  distant  date. 
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A  CONFIDENTIAL  SITTING. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  dismal  foreboding  that  haunt- 


ed Walter  Litton  as  respected  his  connection  with 


^  Willowbank,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  even 
yet  in  love  with  Lilian,  in  any  serious  or  practical  way.  If  he 
had  been  charged  with  such  an  imprudence,  he  would  probably 
have  answered  :  ^'  And  am  I  also  in  love  with  the  moon  ? "  but 
there  would  have  been  more  bitterness  than  drollery  in  the  re- 
ply. We  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  our  own  acquaintance 
who  was  rallied  upon  his  attachment  to  a  lady  considerably  his 
senior,  and  who  gave  considerable  comfort  to  his  friends  by  re- 
plying gaily  :  "A  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother  ;  "  and 
yet  he  did  wed  the  lady,  after  all.  But  the  "  table  of  af- 
finity "  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  impediment,  compared 
with  the  obstacles  that  stood  between  Walter  and  Lilian.  He 
had  not  even  told  his  love,  though  that  is  of  small  consequence, 
since  love  is  one  of  those  things  which  "  goes  " — and  also  comes 
— "  without  saying. He  had  never  dreamt  of  telling  it.  He 
would  have  thought  it  dishonourable — considering  how  he  had 
obtained  admittance  to  Willowbank,  and  his  hospitable  recep- 
tion there — to  speak  to  Lilian  upon  such  a  subject,  without  first 
addressing  himself  to  her  father ;  and  if  he  did  that,  it  was 
certain  that  he  would  be  dismissed  at  once.  Dismissal,  indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  would  probably  take  place,  at  all  events ;  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  anticipating  it.  Whatever  peril  to  him- 
self, whatever  regrets,  whatever  despair,  might  attend  such  a 
cause,  he  resolved  to  be  with  Lilian  as  much  as  he  could.  His 
wings  might  be  singed,  he  might  be-  utterly  shrivelled  up  by 
that  attractive  flame,  but  the  light  and  the  warmth  were 
temptations  that  he  could  not  withstand,  and  he  would  enjoy 
them  as  long  as  possible.  And  at  the  appointed  hour  next 
morning,  he  presented  himself  at  Willowbank,  and  was  shewn 
up  to  the  extemporised  studio  above-stairs. 
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Both  the  sisters  were  awaiting  him  there,  and  received  him 
with  marked  cordiality.  In  the  morning  light,  Lotty  looked 
even  more  wan  and  changed  than  she  had  done  on  the  previous 
evening;  but  her  manner  was  warm  and  genial,  as  though  she 
was  striving  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  enforced  coldness  of  her 
late  reception. 

"  It  gave  me  pain,  Mr.  Litton,  yesterday,  to  have  to  ignore  so 
true  and  kind  a  friend  as  you  have  shewn  yourself,"  said  she 
frankly.  "  And  you  must  please  to  believe  that  I  am  not  the 
ingrate  that  I  seemed.'' 

"  You  seemed  nothing  of  the  kind,  dear  Lady  Selwyn,"  an- 
swered Walter ;  "  but  only  to  be  the  victim  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, as,  indeed,  we  all  were.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon 
arrive  when  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  such  concealment." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
altogether,"  replied  she  quickly.  "  I  know  what  you  will  say 
— for  Eeginald  has  thought  a  great  deal  about  it — that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  feel  that  there  is  always  a  risk  ;  that  when  we  are 
most  secure,  and  all  is  going  on  smoothly,  an  explosion  may 
occur  out  of  this  very  secret ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  light  the  match  ourselves.  Moreover,  the  longer  it  is 
delayed,  the  better  condition  we  shall  be  in  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences. At  present,  things  have  hardly  joined,  as  it  were ; 
whereas,  in  a  little  time,  I  hope  the  reunion  will  have  been  fully 
established — and  solid  masonry  will  stand  almost  any  shock." 

"  Your  husband  is  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  his  own  affairs," 
said  Walter  quietly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  and  your 
father  got  on  capitally  last  night.'' 

"  Yes,  did  they  not  ?  And  dear  papa  is  so  very  kind  to  me. 
He  hardly  likes  me  to  be  out  of  his  sight ;  and  I  should  have 
been  with  him  now,  but  that  I  could  not  bear  to  meet  you  a 
second  time  as  a  stranger,  Mr.  Litton.  O  Lilian,  he  was  so 
kind  on  that  journey  to  Penaddon  !  What  we  should  have 
done  without  him,  I  can't  imagine !  And  he  has  been  even 
kinder  since  " 

She  stopped,  and  blushed  ;  and  Walter  coloured  too  at  this 
allusion  to  his  loan.  He  was  not,  however,  so  annoyed  at  it, 
as  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  since  the  fact  of  Selwyn's 
having  told  his  wife  of  the  matter,  seemed  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  entertained  any  jealousy  of  him  with 
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respect  to  her.  He  might  have  been  jealous,  and  still  borrowed 
the  money — that  would  have  been  like  "  spoiling  the  Philis- 
tines "  in  the  captain's  eyes — but  he  would  certainly  not  have 
let  her  know  with  whom  he  had  incurred  the  obligation. 

"  I  know  he  has  been  kind/'  assented  Lilian,  "  and  is  so  still, 
since,  for  your  sakes,  he  is  doing  violence  to  his  own  conscience," 

Walter  could  not  help  comparing  the  difference  in  the  view 
of  these  two  girls  as  respected  that  matter  of  secrecy  ;  the  one 
had  spoken  of  it  as  a  dangerous  risk,  and  solely  with  regard  to 
the  material  loss  that  might  result  from  it ;  the  other  had  re- 
ferred to  its  moral  aspect.  It  was  true  that  Lilian  had  recom- 
mended the  dissimulation,  but  she  had  made  no  attempt  to 
justify  it  j  whereas  it  had  not  even  struck  her  sister  that  there 
was  any  objection— on  the  score  of  conscience — to  the  plan  at 
all.  But  in  this  he  was  hard  on  Lotty,  since  it  ought  to  have 
been  evident  to  him  that  she  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  her 
husband. 

"  0  yes,  that's  very  dreadful,  of  course, said  she  ;  ^*but  it 
would  be  a  hundred  times  worse,  if  papa  found  out  you  were 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Litton,  and  had  been  planning  and 
plotting  in  our  favour." 

"  Nay,  he  could  scarcely  say  that,  Lady  Selwyn,  for,  with  all 
the  will  in  the  world  to  serve  you,  I  had  no  such  opportunities. 
The  picture,  you  know,  was  a  lucky  chance.'' 

Yes  ;  how  funny,  was  it  not  1  I  must  certainly  go  and 
see  that  picture  some  day ;  as  soon  as  I  have  got  something  fit 
to  wear  to  go  in.  And  that  reminds  me  I  have  not  written 
out  what  dear  papa  calls  a  '  rough  draft '  of  the  things  I  am  in 
want  of.  These  are  to  be  quite  independent  of  his  arrange- 
ment with  Eeginald — a  little  present  all  to  myself.  Is  he  not 
kind,  Mr.  Litton 

And  off  she  tripped,  with  more  of  the  lightness  of  those 
Penaddon  days  than  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  her.  He  was  not 
pleased  at  the  careless  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his  pic- 
ture (how  little  did  she  guess  what  it  had  cost  him ;  how  little 
did  she  dream  that  it  had  been  inspired  by  the  memory  of  her- 
self, and  had  been  wrought  out  mid  vain  repinings  !) ;  but  to 
see  her  so  like  herself,  made  him  forget  that,  and  follow  her 
retreating  figure  with  tender  eyes. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he  smiling,  "  your  father  thinks  he  can 
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scarcely  do  enough  to  show  how  pleased  he  is  to  get  your  sister 
back,  Miss  Lilian." 

"  That  is  but  natural,"  answered  Lilian  gravely.  But  there 
is  another  reason,  I  think,  for  his  being  so  demonstrative  :  she 
looks  so  piteous — so  sad.  You  see  that,  Mr.  Litton,  yourself, 
I'm  sure.'' 

"  She  is  certainly  not  looking  nearly  so  well  as  before  her 
marriage,"  answered  Walter. 

"  No  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  not  nearly  so  happy,  Mr.  Litton.'^ 
And  yet  she  ought  to  be  happy,  Miss  Lilian,  being  thus 
reconciled  to  her  father,  and  reunited  to  yourself.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  excess  of  joy,  which,  succeeding  so  much  sorrow,  has  been 
too  much  for  her." 

Lilian  shook  her  head,  though  Walter  was  at  that  moment 
painting  from  it,  and  she  was  generally  a  most  careful  sitter. 
^*No,  no;  you  are  quite  wrong  there;  though,  as  you  say, 
there  has  been  much  sorrow.  Sir  Reginald  is  your  friend, 
Mr.  Litton — though  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  not  quite  so 
friend -like  as  he  used  to  be  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  think." 

"  Pray,  tell  me,  Miss  Lilian.  It  cannot  hurt  Sir  Reginald  to 
tell  me,  and  it  will  not  hurt  me.  My  solicitude  is  not  for  him, 
but  for  your  sister.  That  is  not  because  he  was,  as  you  hint, 
unfriendly  to  me  last  night ;  it  always  was  so.  1  could  not 
have  painted  that  picture  had  it  been  otherwise." 

I  guessed  that  much,"  said  Lilian  softly. 

Yes  ;  of  course  she  could  be  nothing  to  me,  fori  never  met 
her  till  the  day  she  " — he  looked  about  for  some  euphonious  term 
in  vain — "  ran  away  with  Captain  Selwyn ;  but  her  face  haunted 
me  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  it." 

"  It  is  sadly  changed,"  said  Lilian,  in  low  grave  tones.  "  Do 
you  think  six  months  of  wedded  happiness  could  have  altered 
it  so  ?  No  ;  nor  even  six  months  of  poverty,  or  toil,  or  care. 
Nothing  but  misery  could  have  effected  that,  Mr.  Litton.  My 
poor  dear  darling  sister  Lotty  is  a  miserable  woman." 

Let  us  hope  not  that,"  said  Litton  soothingly.  "  She  has 
been  living  a  hard  life  of  late,  remember,  compared  with 
that  to  which  she  was  accustomed  under  your  father's  roof ; 
she  has  had  anxieties  of  the  gravest  sort,  as  well  as  petty  cares, 
which  of  themselves  would  affect  so  delicate  a  being." 
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"  Yes  j  and  she  has  had  no  one  to  comfort  her.  That  man, 
Sir  Eeginald,  is  no  comfort  to  her.  She  is  afraid  of  him.  Did 
you  not  see  how  her  eyes  followed  him  about — not  with  affec- 
tion, or,  at  least,  certainly  not  with  affection  only,  but  in  fear  1 
He  is  a  hard  man,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Litton,  and  I  believe  he  is  a 
bad  man." 

As  I  told  you  once  before.  Miss  Lilian,  no  man  is  good,  if 
weighed  in  so  fine  a  balance  as  a  young  lady's  judgment — un- 
less he  chance  to  be  her  husband.  Selwyn  is  doubtless  selfish, 
like  the  rest  of  our  sex  ;  and  he  is  a  proud  man  :  no  doubt, 
therefore,  he  resented  your  father's  conduct  towards  him, 
implying  as  it  did  that  this  marriage  was  in  some  respects 
a  mesalliance;  and  resentment  does  make  a  fellow  a  little 
hard." 

"  But  he  should  not  have  resented  my  father's  conduct  upon 
Lotty,"  urged  Lilian  ;     no  man  but  a  coward  — — 

Selwyn  is  not  a  coward,"  interrupted  Walter.  He  could 
not  afford  to  neglect  that  chance  of  defending  the  captain  on 
grounds  where  he  had  good  standing ;  the  next  moment  he 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  it  pass. 

"I  don't  mean  that  your  friend  is  afraid  of  swords  and 
bullets,  Mr.  Litton,"  answered  Lilian  quickly.  "We  are  all 
aware  of  that ;  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  cowardice— and 
worse — than  that  which  shrinks  from  death  and  danger.  I 
know  that  his  arm  was  hurt  in  battle  ;  but  if  he  had  lost  it, 
his  empty  sleeve  would  not — to  me  at  least— have  atoned  for 
his  want  of  heart.  He  has  no  heart,  to  be  called  such  ;  nor 
courage  either,  or  he  would  not  have  permitted  you — his  friend 
— to  play  the  hypocrite  for  him.  It's  true  that  I  did  myself 
urge  you  to  do  so ;  but  had  I  been  he,  I  would  have  told  my 
father  all  last  night,  and  excused  you  to  him  for  what  you  had 
done  for  him  and  his  ;  instead  of  which,  he  made  a  cat's-paw 
of  you,  Mr.  Litton,  and  shewed  himself  neither  grateful  to  you 
nor  friendly." 

Walter  felt  that  this  was  true  :  her  statement  of  it,  indeed, 
was  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  his  own  view  of  the 
matter ;  but  it  was  a  subject  that  he  by  no  means  wished  to 
discuss. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  sister's  husband  should  have  made 
such  an  unfavourable  impression  upon  you,  Miss  Lilian  ;  I  am 
sure  that  he  little  suspects  it." 
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It  is  no  matter  to  him  whether  he  suspects  it  or  not  j  so 
long  as  he  has  gained  my  father's  ear,  that  is  all  he  cares  for. 
My  opinion  of  him  is  of  no  consequence  in  any  way,  nor  his  of 
me ;  it  is  upon  my  sister's  account  alone  that  I  am  so  grieved 
— so  wretched.  Of  course,  I  have  not  told  her  a  word  of  this  ; 
nor  my  father  either.  I  had  no  right  to  tell  it  to  you — that  is, 
to  trouble  you  with  such  a  matter — but  I  felt  as  though  I  could 
not  keep  it  myself" 

"  If  it  has  been  any  comfort  to  you  to  tell  it  to  me,  then  I  am 
glad  that  it  has  been  told,"  said  Walter  gravely.  ^'  I  both  think 
and  hope,  however,  that  your  affection  for  your  sister  leads  you 
to  exaggerate  her  woes.  In  a  little  time,  now  that  Fortune 
smiles  upon  her,  you  will  see  her  become  herself  again,  and  her 
husband  will  be  reinstated  in  your  good  opinion.  Adversity 
is  not  a  good  school  for  all  of  us,  believe  me  ;  and  in  happier 
days  you  will  see  Sir  Eeginald's  character  in  brighter  colours." 

Let  us  hope  so,'^  said  Lilian.  1  shall  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  it,  since  my  father  intends  to  ask  him  to  live 
with  us.  To  have  dear  Lotty  here  again  will  be  an  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  to  me — a  few  days  ago,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
the  greatest  that  could  befall  me ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
see  her  the  slave  of  a  tyrant,  spiritless,  joyless,  with  all  her 
illusions  cruelly  destroyed — that  will  go  nigh  to  break  my 
heart.'' 

Walter  saw  that  his  companion  was  in  no  mood  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  It  was  probable  that  she  had  some  distinct  foun- 
dation for  her  apprehensions  or  convictions,  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  disclose ;  but  if  even  they  arose  from  intuition,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  combat  opinions  which  in  truth  he  shared. 
It  was  terribly  early  for  her  to  have  thus  made  up  her  mind  as 
to  the  character  of  the  man  just  admitted  into  her  family  circle  ; 
but  upon  the  whole  it  seemed  better  to  let  matters  right  them- 
selves— if  that  might  be — than  to  argue  the  matter  further. 
He  worked  on,  therefore,  in  silence,  only  now  and  then  address- 
ing his  companion  upon  professional  topics.  "  The  heroine's 
head  should  be  a  little  more  to  the  right,  please  " — "  Would 
you  be  so  good  as  to  smile,  Joan,  since  you  are  not  yet  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive  ?  those  gloomy  looks  are  an  anach- 
ronism f  &c.  &c.  Then  Mr.  Brown  came  in,  with  Lotty  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  and  was  very  gracious,  though,  to  Walter's 
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sensitive  ear,  his  tone  lacked  its  usual  frankness.  His  looks 
had  changed  for  the  better,  almost  as  much  as  those  of  his  new- 
found daughter  had  changed  for  the  worse.  As  he  stood  com- 
placently regarding  the  picture,  his  hand  beat  softly  upon  hers, 
as  though  to  convince  himself  that  his  happiness  was  not  a 
dream,  that  he  had  really  recovered  the  treasure  which  he  had 
deemed  lost  for  ever.  Was  it  the  mere  recollection  of  that 
loss,  or  the  hint  that  Sir  Reginald  had  dropped  the  previous 
night,  which  made  him,  while  praising  the  painter's  handiwork, 
more  distant  to  the  painter  himself  1  "  You  are  getting  on 
capitally,  Mr.  Litton.  I  conclude  that,  after  a  few  more 
sittings,  my  daughter's  presence  will  not  be  necessary  to  you 
Lilian  looked  up,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  did  not  do  so. 
Walter  felt  that  she  had  intended  to  say  that  the  sittings  gave 
her  no  inconvenience ;  in  his  secret  heart,  he  flattered  himself 
that  she  enjoyed  them. 

I  shall  not  trouble  her  more  than  I  can  help,"  said  he. 
"Just  so,"  returned  his  host;  "and,  of  course,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  for  yourself  to  finish  the  work  at  home.  1 
must  take  these  young  ladies  one  of  these  days  to  see  your 
studio." 

"  It  is  but  a  poor  place,''  said  Walter  ;  "  and  you  must  please 
to  give  me  notice,  that  I  may  have  it  swept  and  garnished." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  understand  all  that,"  answered  Mr.  Brown 
loftily.  "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  lodgings  in  Beech  Street 
should  be  in  such  a  spick-and-span  condition  as  we  keep  our 
rooms  at  Willowbank.    We  shall  not  take  you  by  surprise,  sir.'* 

Presently,  the  dull  roar  of  the  gong  sounding  for  luncheon 
came  up  to  them  from  the  hall. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  the  host,  "  I  must  take 
away  your  patient — I  mean  your  sitter^ — since  I  have  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  driving  out  with  my  two  daughters 
after  lunch." 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  Walter,  with  a  little  blush.  It 
was  the  tone  of  the  speech,  rather  than  the  words,  that  annoy- 
ed him j  it  seemed  to  say  so  very  plainly :  "I  can't  have  you 
hanging  about  the  house  all  day,  and  dropping  in  at  every 
meal." 

"But  will  not  Mr.  Litton  lunch  with  us,  papa  ?  "  said  Lotty. 
It  was  an  efl'ort  that  evidently  cost  her  much ;  she  was  by 
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nature  timid  ;  all  the  vigour  and  courage  of  her  life  seemed  to 
have  been  expended  in  that  runaway  match  of  hers  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  she  had  received 
positive  orders  from  her  husband  that  Walter  was  not  to  be 
encouraged  at  Willowbank. 

'^We  have  some  Devonshire  cream  in  the  house,  Mr.  Litton, 
I  know,"  observed  Lilian,  "  if  such  things  tempt  you.'^ 

"  Nay,"  answered  he,  smiling ;     I  rarely  take  lunch  at  all." 

He  was  resolute  nob  to  take  offence  at  Mr.  Brown,  and  his 
meekness  had  its  reward ;  for  that  gentleman,  conscious,  per- 
haps, of  having  committed  a  breach  of  hospitality — a  virtue  on 
which  he  plumed  himself — began  now  to  press  him  to  stay  ; 
and  when  Litton  declined,  he  said  :  Well,  well ;  you  must 
come  and  dine  with  us,  again,  then,  some  day  :  let  us  say  in  a 
week  or  so  hence — when  you  have  done  your  Joan  of  Arc." 

The  invitation  was  not  a  pressing  one,  and  about  as  vague  as 
those  to  which  no  date  is  attached ;  and  it  was  a  proof  how 
hard  he  was  hit  " — how  highly,  at  all  events,  he  valued  an 
evening  spent  in  Lilian's  company — that  Walter  accepted  it 
with  a  good  grace.  At  the  same  time  it  was  quite  evident  to 
him,  that  neither  on  that  occasion  nor  on  any  other  would  he 
be  received  at  Willowbank  on  the  old  easy  footing. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SIR  REGINALD  IS  FRANKNESS  ITSELF. 

AlLTER'S  Joan  of  Arc  did  not  make  progress  at  the 
rate  which  its  beginning  seemed  to  promise  ;  nor 
was  this  through  any  fault  of  the  artist.  He  would 
doubtless  have  liked  to  linger  over  it  as  long  as  he  dared  j  he 
was  not  given  to  "  scamp  "  his  work  at  any  time,  and  this 
particular  picture  was,  if  we  may  say  so  without  any  imputa- 
tion upon  that  prudence  and  good  sense  on  which  he  piqued 
himself,  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  He  wished  to  do  his  very 
best  with  it,  in  order — at  least  that  was  the  reason  which  he 
could  have  given  for  his  solicitude  in  the  matter — to  make  it  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  Philippa.  But  had  he  been  ever  so 
desirous  to  make  good  speed,  the  opportunity  was  not  afforded 
to  him.  Instead  of  repairing  to  Willowbank  daily,  according 
to  the  original  arrangement,  he  w^as  given  to  understand  that 
his  attendance  once  a  week  would  now  be  more  convenient ; 
and  more  than  once,  upon  the  day  before  a  visit,  he  would  re- 
ceive a  communication  from  his  patron  that  Miss  Lilian's  en- 
gagements would  not  permit  her  to  sit  to  him  until  the  week 
afterwards.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious  in  Mr. 
Brown,  if  he  wished  to  part  these  young  people,  that  Walter 
should  have  done  his  work  at  once — so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as 
required  Lilian's  presence — and  then  have  taken  it  home  to 
finish,  as  had  been  at  first  agreed  upon  ;  for,  as  it  was,  these 
periods  of  absence  only  made  the  meetings  more  attractive,  and 
imparted  to  them  a  certain  flavour  of  friendship  and  intimacy, 
born  of  long  acquaintance.  Moreover,  artist  and  sitter  had  so 
much  the  more  to  talk  about  concerning  matters  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  interval ;  and  since  these  were  naturally  of  a 
domestic  sort — chiefly  respecting  Lotty  and  her  husband — 
their  conferences  became  very  confidential. 

Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Selwyn  were  now  living  at  Willow- 
bank  ;  but  the  former — for  he  could  not  suppose  otherwise— 
K 
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kept  out  of  his  way  designedly ;  he  had  not  set  eyes  on  him 
since  the  date  of  that  dinner  of  reconciliation,  now  some  months 
ago.  Lotty,  he  often  saw,  and  she  was  looking  somewhat 
better,  certainly  less  haggard  and  anxious  ;  whereas  Lilian,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  fallen  off,  not  perhaps  in  her  beauty,  but 
certainly  as  to  health  and  spirits.  She  had  been  depressed 
when  he  first  knew  her,  because  of  her  sister's  misfortune  ;  but 
she  had  always  entertained  hopes  of  its  mitigation,  and  could 
rouse  herself  to  cheerfulness  upon  occasion ;  but  now  she  was 
always  depressed,  and  at  times  looked  so  pale  and  piteous  as 
to  more  resemble  Philippa  than  Joan.  Nor,  in  answer  to 
Walter's  inquiries  on  the  matter,  did  she  affect  to  conceal  the 
cause  of  this  alteration. 

"  I  told  you  that  if  I  found  that  my  sister  was  unhappy  in 
her  marriage,  it  would  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  me,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton ;  and  that  blow  has  fallen.'' 

It  really  seemed  that,  independently  of  her  passionate  love 
for  Lotty,  their  twin  ship  had  something  sympathetic  in  it, 
which  rendered  their  woes  common,  Walter  could  now  say 
little  to  heal  this  family  breach — though  he  loyally  did  his  best 
for  the  captain — since  her  complaints  of  Sir  Reginald  arose 
from  matters  that  were  within  her  own  observation,  and  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  save  from  her  lips.  From  them  he 
learned  that  the  baronet  was  growing  into  considerable  favour 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  that  his  position  in  the  house  seemed 
to  be  quite  secured.  To  his  host,  he  was  complaisant,  even  to 
servility,  and  perfectly  civil  and  polite  to  Lilian  herself.  At 
first,  he  had  appeared  to  lay  himself  out  to  gain  her  sisterly 
affections  ;  but  perceiving  that  his  efforts  were  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, he  ha<l  discontinued  them.  To  his  wife,  he  was  smooth- 
spoken before  her  two  relatives  ;  but  Lilian  had  noticed  that 
his  voice,  in  addressing  her,  had  quite  another  tone,  when  he 
imagined  that  others  were  out  of  hearing ;  but,  independently 
of  that,  she  was  persuaded  that  Lotty  lived  in  fear  of  him.  A 
hundred  little  occurrences  had  convinced  her  of  this,  slight  in 
themselves,  but  all  significant,  and,  taken  together,  overwhelm- 
ingly corroborative  ;  the  way  poor  Lotty  watched  her  hus- 
band, even  in  company  ;  the  involuntary  admissions  she  would 
make  when  speaking  of  him  in  his  absence  ;  the  start  she 
would  give  on  hearing,  unexpectedly,  his  voice,  his  footstep  j 
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and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  all  her  brightness  and  gaiety,  and 
happy  ways. 

Look  at  her,  Mr.  Litton — ^only  look  at  her,  as  she  moves 
and  smiles,  and  speaks,  and  then,  if  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  bless  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  !  " 

But  Walter  could  not  tell  her  she  was  wrong :  all  that  he 
saw  of  Lotty  convinced  him  that  her  sister's  sad  description  of 
her  case  was  but  too  true  ;  that  she,  who,  counting  by  months, 
could  almost  be  termed  a  bride,  was  already  a  broken-spirited 
and  most  unhappy  woman.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Brown  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  this,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take  it  much  to 
heart ;  perhaps  he  imagined  that  languor  and  impassiveness 
were  the  proper  attributes  of  an  exalted  position,  and  that  it 
was  only  natural  that  Lady  Selwyn  should  have  cast  off  the 
childish  gaiety  that  had  characterised  her  as  plain  Lotty  Brown. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  somewhat  anxious  about  Lilian.  He 
saw  the  change  in  her,  though  even  in  that  case  only  in 
her  health ;  if  he  noticed  her  altered  spirits,  he  set  that 
down  to  some  physical  ailment ;  it  was  inexplicable  to  him, 
that  any  girl  who  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  fine  clothes  to 
wear,  and  a  good  house  over  her  head,  could  have  any  cause 
for  melancholy. 

"  When  your  picture  is  finished,  Mr.  Litton,*'  he  observed 
on  one  occasion,  "  and  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  I  pro- 
pose to  take  my  little  household  to  Italy.  It  seems  to  all  of  us 
that  my  daughter  Lilian  requires  change  of  scene;  and  our 
medical  man  has  recommended  a  warm  climate." 

Walter  could  not  but  express  his  hopes  that  such  a  plan 
would  benefit  the  young  lady  ;  but  he  had  little  expectation 
of  its  doing  so,  since  the  cause  of  her  malady  would  remain,  or, 
rather,  accompany  her  on  the  tour,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Eegi- 
nald.  Moreover,  the  information  had  been  given  him  with  a 
certain  significance  of  tone,  which,  at  all  events  to  his  ear,  had 
seemed  to  imply  another  object  in  the  arrangement — namely, 
that  of  separating  Lilian  from  himself ;  and  if  so,  he  could 
make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  whom  he  had  to  thank  for  the  pre- 
caution. He  thought  this  hard,  since  never,  by  look  or  word, 
had  he  broken  his  inward  resolve  not  to  abuse  his  position  at 
Willowbank,  by  offering  love  to  his  host's  daughter ;  but  harder 
still,  that  Sir  Reginald,  whom  he  had  helped  to  his  marriage 
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with  Lotty,  should  have  been  the  person  to  awaken  Mr.  Brown's 
suspicions  of  him  in  such  a  matter.  However,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  or  even  said.  It  was  clearly  no  business  of  his, 
though  how  nearly  it  concerned  him,  his  sinking  heart  and 
faltering  tongue — for  when  he  had  first  heard  the  news,  he 
could  barely  trust  himself  to  speak  to  Lilian — gave  evidence. 
If  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  had  chosen  to  take  his  family  to 
Nova  Zembla,  it  was  not  for  him  to  make  objections.  And 
after  all,  such  a  proceeding,  or  something  like  it — that  is, 
some  management  which  should  forbid  his  meeting  Lilian  any 
more,  was  what  he  had  expected  ever  since  that  fatal  dinner- 
party. It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  separate  her  from  him — 
dutiful  daughter  as  she  was — by  a  word  of  paternal  authority, 
as  by  removing  her  a  thousand  miles  away.  He  felt  that  every 
touch  of  brush  upon  his  picture  now  hastened  the  time  that 
was  to  part  him  from  Lilian  for  ever ;  and  yet  he  did  not  linger 
over  his  task  on  that  account ;  he  finished  it  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  consistent  with  his  doing  it  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and 
then  he  told  Mr.  Brown  that  the  rest  could  be  completed  at 
his  own  house ;  that  it  was  no  longer  requisite  for  him  to  have 
his  daughter  before  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brown  had  expected 
some  procrastination  upon  Walter  s  part ;  perhaps  the  quiet 
manner  and  matter-of-fact  tone  of  the  speaker  for  the  moment 
disarmed  his  suspicions,  and  gave  him  a  twinge  of  conscience 
for  having  entertained  them  ;  but,  at  all  events,  his  behaviour 
upon  receiving  this  information  was  more  genial  and  concilia- 
tory than  it  had  been  for  months. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Litton,"  he  replied.  "  Your  picture  has, 
I  assure  you,  given  us  all  great  satisfaction.  We  had  pro- 
mised ourselves,  long  ago,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  dinner 
when  it  should  be  completely  finished.  I  intended  it  to  be 
quite  a  celebration  banquet — to  have  asked  some  influential 
friends,  patrons  of  art,  who  might  have  been  useful  to  you  in 
your  profession  ;  but  circumstances  have  rendered  that  impos- 
sible. Before  your  Joan  can  be  fit  for  such  an  ordeal,  we  must 
be  off  to  Italy.  The  Philippa  " — he  always  called  it  by  that 
name,  its  proper  title  of  Supplication  "  being  distasteful  to 
him — will  be  home  from  the  Academy  next  Tuesday.  Dine 
with  us,  then,  upon  that  day,  and  come  as  early  as  you  like. 
It  will  probably  be  many  months,  perhaps  longer,  before  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again/' 
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It  was  evident  to  Walter  that  Mr.  Christopher  Bro  wn  wished 
that  they  should  part  good  friends — but,  above  all,  that  they 
should  part — and  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  ;  for,  since  his  pic- 
ture was  finished,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  young 
painter's  presenting  himself  at  Willowbank  after  that  date  ; 
and  that  the  "  celebration  dinner,"  as  his  host  called  it,  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  good-by  "  one.  The  thought  of  this  struck  a  chill 
to  his  heart,  and  made  the  future  blank  indeed.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  although  despairing,  he  was  not  despondent. 
He  was  resolute  to  go  through  with  his  farewell  entertainment 
— that  would,  he  knew,  be  like  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
his  mouth — with  a  smiling  countenance  ;  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing, he  would  bear  himself  bravely— not  for  Lilian^s  sake,  for 
he  did  not  venture  to  flatter  himself  that  she  would  feel  as  he 
did — but  for  his  own,  so  that,  at  least,  he  should  not  incur  ridi- 
cule. More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  would  probably  regard  him 
narrowly,  but  they  should  not  learn  from  his  own  looks  or  lips 
that  he  was  sad.  As  he  had  been  asked  to  ^^come  as  early  as 
he  liked,  he  would  do  so."  He  understood,  or  chose  to  under- 
stand, that  by  that  form  of  speech  Mr.  Brown  intended  him  to 
spend  the  afternoon  at  Willowbank.  He  did  not  expect  that 
his  host  would  be  there  to  meet  him,  and  much  less  the  cap- 
tain ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Brown,  indeed,  he  found,  on  his  arrival,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  City  ;  but  Sir  Reginald— for  whom  he  had  not 
asked — the  servant  said,  was  somewhere  about  the  grounds. 
"  The  young  ladies,"  added  she,  as  Walter  hesitated  whether  to 
join  the  captain  or  not,  "  are  gone  out  shopping." 

It  was  evident  he  was  not  expected  so  soon  j  indeed,  it  seemed 
quite  possible  that  Mr.  Brown  had  forgotten  he  had  invited  him 
to  come  early. 

"  Shall  I  tell  Sir  Eeginald  that  you  are  here,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  j  I  will  go  and  find  him  myself,"  said  Wal- 
ter, after  a  pause.  It  had  now  struck  him  that  the  whole  affair 
was  planned ;  that  the  young  ladies  had  been  sent  out,  and  that 
the  captain  was,  contrary  to  his  custom,  staying  at  home,  ex- 
pressly to  speak  with  him  alone.  If  that  was  so,  and  he  found 
him  as  unfriendly  towards  him  as  he  expected,  he  would  tell 
him  some  plain  truths.  In  this  not  very  conciliatory  frame  of 
mind,  he  walked  quickly  on  to  the  lawn  ;  and  on  the  path  that 
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fringed  it,  he  saw  Sir  Reginald,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  look- 
ing at  the  ducks,  or  the  nursemaids  beyond  them,  with  much 
apparent  interest. 

"  Hollo  !  Litton,  what  brings  you  here  1 "  said  he  carelessly, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Well,  an  invitation  from  your  father-in-law,  which  it  seems 
he  has  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  you  have  your  polished  boots  on.  But  we  don't 
dine  at  Willowbank  now  at  the  old  heathenish  hours  ;  the  place 
—and,  I  may  add,  its  proprietor — has  become  more  civilised. 
This  is  an  hour  when  only  the  wild  beasts  are  fed.  Hark  at 
them  !  " 

And  indeed  from  the  Zoological  Gardens  across  the  Park 
there  came  that  multitudinous  roar,  which  is  the  lions'  grace  be- 
fore meat. 

"  I  was  asked  to  come  early  and  spend  the  afternoon.  Cap- 
tain Selwyn,"  replied  Walter  haughtily. 

"  Why  captain  1 "  said  the  other  laughing.  "  You  needn't 
be  in  a  huff,  my  good  fellow ;  and  besides,  I  am  not  a  captain." 

"  T  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  should  have  said  Sir  Reginald. " 
That's  rubbish,  Litton.    I'm  not  a  fool,  like  my  father-in- 
law,  to  lay  such  store  by  my  handle.    I  mean,  that  I  have  sold 
out,  and  am,  therefore,  no  more  a  captain  than  you  are." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  sold  out,"  said  Walter.  "  How 
should  I  ?  You  have  not  been  very  communicative  to  me  of 
late,  about  that  or  anything  else." 

^^Well — frankly — Litton,  I  thought  it  better  that  I  should 
not  be.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you.  Heaven  knows  ;  but 
it  seemed  necessary  to  let  you  know  that  your  conduct,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  was  not  such  as  Lady  Selwyn  and  myself  could 
quite  approve." 

"  Put  your  wife  out  of  the  question,  if  you  please,  as  I  am 
sure,  if  she  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  she  would  wish  to  be  put ; 
and  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  in  what  I  have  given  offence  to 
you,  sir." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  offence  exactly — certainly  not  so  much  as 
your  last  words  were  intended  to  convey.  But  you  have,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  adopted  a  line  of  proceeding  that  is  not  only  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  but  prejudicial  to  my  interests.  Of  course  I  may 
be  mistaken  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  think  I  was  so,  and  that  the 
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good  understanding  that  has  always  existed  between  us  has  been 
needlessly  disturbed  " 

"  Never  mind  the  good  understanding,"  interposed  Walter 
dryly ;  "  stick  to  the  facts,  if  you  have  got  any." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have,"  answered  Sir  Eeginald  coolly.  To 
be  brief,  my  good  fellow,  have  you  not  been  making  love  to  my 
sister-in-law,  Lilian? " 

"  I  deny  altogether  your  rightj  to  put  to  me  any  such  ques- 
tion :  to  be  plain  with  you,  indeed,  I  think  it  a  great  imperti- 
nence." 

"  Possibly,"  said  the  captain,  taking  up  a  small  flat  stone,  and 
making  a  dick,  duck,  drake  "  with  it  on  the  water  :  "  we 
must  agree  to  differ  upon  that  point.  I  am  simply  referring  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  made  love  to  her." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  swear  it  !  I  have 
breathed  no  word  of  love  to  Miss  Lilian  Brown." 

Very  good  ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  there  are  other  ways 
of  inspiring  affection  in  a  young  woman,  besides  breathing  it. 
A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  looking  at  her,  for  example,  and 
even  by  a  peculiar  pressure  of  the  fingers  :  I  remember  all  that, 
you  know,  though  I  am  getting  such  a  respectable  old  married 
man." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  remember,"  said  Walter,  thinking  of 
poor  Nellie  Neale.  This  man's  cool  impudence  was  almost  more 
than  he  could  bear,  and  would  have  stung  most  men  into 
making  reprisals ;  yet  he  already  regretted  the  significance  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  those  few  harmless  words,  lest 
the  other  should  take  it  for  a  menace,  and  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  he  wished  to  make  a  bargain — terms.  Sir  Reginald,  how- 
ever, only  smiled — though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  in  a  very 
pleasant  way. 

"  Well,  you  may  have  squeezed  her  hand  or  not  ]  that  matters 
nothing :  the  point  is,  that  you  certainly  intended — and  intend 
— to  squeeze  it,  some  day.  If  you  have  not  declared  your  love, 
you  are  in  love  with  her.    Come,  is  it  not  so  1 " 

"  Well,  and  what  if  it  is  "  returned  Walter  indignantly. 
"  I  don't  say  that  it  is  so  ;  but  I  say,  what  of  it  1  and  especially 
— in  my  case — what  is  it  to  you  1 " 

I  will  answer  you  in  every  particular,  my  good  fellow ;  but 
first  let  us  finish  with  the  fact  itself.    The  case  is,  that  you  ob- 
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tain  admittance  into  the  house  of  a  very  rich  man,  on  pretence 
— don't  be  offended  ;  let  us  say,  on  the  ground,  then — on  the 
ground  of  painting  his  daughter's  picture  ;  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  that  work  of  art,  that  you  allow  yourself  to  entertain 
sentiments  for  her  that  are  a  little  more  than  aesthetic.  I  don't 
accuse  you,  mind,  as  any  other  man  would,  who  is  less  acquaint- 
ed with  your  character — as  her  own  father,  for  example,  would 
without  doubt  accuse  you,  if  he  was  as  certain  of  what  has 
occurred  as  I  am— of  fortune-hunting  :  I  am  content  to  believe 
that  you  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms,  and  not  her  purse  ] 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  very  rich,  and  you  are  very  poor ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  circumstance,  it  may  be  reasonably 
urged,  should  have  caused  you  to  place  a  greater  restraint  upon 
your  inclination." 

I  see,"  said  Walter  coldly  ;  "  I  should  have  taken  example 
from  one  Captain  Selwyn." 

That  is  beside  the  question,  my  good  fellow ;  or,  rather,  it 
opens  up  the  second  part  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  also 
quite  prepared  to  discuss  with  you.  It  is  true  that  I  was  as 
penniless  as  yourself  when  I  made  love  to  Lilian's  sister ;  but 
then  it  was  not  as  a  guest  of  her  father's,  or  under  any  false 
pretence,  such  as  that  of  taking  her  portrait.  And,  moreover, 
since  you  insist  upon  making  the  matter  a  personal  one — you 
must  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  was  through  me — or 
mine,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  you  obtained  admittance 
to  this  house  at  all.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  go  into  that 
part  of  the  business." 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  answered  Walter  contemptuously. 
If  Sir  Eeginald  had  expressed  annoyance  at  his  having  painted 
"  Supplication  "  from  the  recollection  of  his  bride,  he  would 
have  admitted  that  such  a  feeling  was  natural,  and  humbled 
himself,  as  one  in  some  degree  to  blame  ;  but  that  Selwyn 
should  have  alluded  to  the  matter  thus  carelessly,  as  a  lucky 
accident,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  took  credit  to  himself  for 
the  very  secondary  advantage  it  had  conferred  on  Walter, 
irritated  the  latter  exceedingly. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  Sir  Eeginald  ;  and  I  quite  un- 
derstand— taking,  for  argument's  sake,  your  charge  against  me 
for  granted — the  difference  that  would  exist  in  our  respective 
cases  as  suitors.    But  what  I  do  not  understand  is  this  unex- 
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pected  zeal  on  your  part  in  the  interests  of  property.  I  have 
heard  you  express  sentiments  with  respect  to  love-making  so 
widely  different,  and  especially  how  odious  it  was  that  money 
should  mate  with  money,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears." 

"  My  general  sentiments,"  answered  the  other  coolly,  are 
much  the  same  as  they  were  ;  but  circumstances  have  altered 
them  as  respects  this  particular  case.  The  fountain  of  all 
sentiments,  as  the  motive  of  all  actions,  is,  I  suppose,  with 
most  of  us,  self-interest ;  and  it  is  clearly  to  my  interests  that 
you  should  not  marry  my  wife's  sister." 

Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  frank,  Sir  Reginald.'*' 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  am  as  open  as  the  day,"  answered  the 
other  coolly.  "  You  don't  suppose  that  I  object  to  you  as  a 
brother-in-law,  more  than  to  anybody  else]  I  am  not,  believe 
me,  so  ungrateful.  On  the  contrary,  it  you  were  a  rich  man, 
and  if  Lilian  must  needs  marry  somebody,  I  should  say  :  '  Take 
Litton.'  But  it  is  not  to  my  advantage  that  she  should  marry 
anybody,  and  least  of  all,  a  poor  man.  When  I  won  my  wife, 
she  was  destined  to  be  her  father's  co-heiress;  but  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  he  has  altered  his  intentions  in  that  respect,  arid 
left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  her  sister,  it  is,  therefore,  only 
by  good  management  that  it  can  now  be  retained  in  the  family." 

"  So  you  mean,  if  possible,  to  keep  Lilian  unmarried  all  her 
life,  for  your  own  advantage  ?  " 

"Most  decidedly,  I  do,"  replied  Sir  Eeginald.  "Not  that 
I  have  the  least  objection  to  her  entering  into  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony  per  se,  nor  even  to  her  choosing  yourself  for  her 
husband.  You  might  run  away  with  her  to-morrow,  if  I  could 
feel  quite  sure  that  old  Christopher  would  not  forgive  you. 
But  our  self-made  friend  yonder  " — and  the  speaker  jerked  his 
thumb  towards  the  house  in  a  highly  disrespectful  manner — 
"  is  not  the  Brutus  that  he  imagines  himself  to  be  ;  and  he  has 
already  a  sneaking  likeness  for  yourself,  a  compliment  he  is 
very  welcome  to  pay  you,  but  not  at  my  expense.  To  conclude, 
my  good  friend,  I  may  tell  you,  without  flattery,  that  you  are 
a  dangerous  fellow,  and  that  I  mean  to  guard  against  you  and 
your  attractions,  as  best  I  can." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Selwyn,"  said  Walter  gravely,  "  that  you 
are  the  most  selfish  man  I  have  ever  known,  and  also  the  most 
shameless."  ^ 
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"  Selfish,  I  doubtless  am,"  replied  Sir  Reginald,  smiling  ; 
it  is  rather  a  common  weakness  with  us  men  ;  and  since  by 
shameless  you  mean  honest,  I  will  not  defend  myself  against 
that  charge  either  ;  you  should  take  it  rather  as  a  compliment 
to  your  good  sense  that  I  have  been  so  plain-spoken  with  you. 
I  have  exactly  explained  our  mutual  position ;  and  now  it  re- 
mains entirely  with  yourself,  as  to  whether  our  interests  are 
henceforth  to  be  antagonistic,  or  the  reverse;  in  other  words, 
whether  we  shall  be  friends  or  enemies." 

"  You  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  settled  that  matter  your  own 
way,  already,"  answered  Walter  grimly. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  good  fellow.  I  was  obliged  to  take  precau- 
tions against  you,  lest  you  should  obtain  such  a  footing  in  this 
house  as  would  enable  you  to  make  your  own  terms,  or  even 
dictate  them  to  me  ]  but  I  have  no  personal  hostility  to  you 
whatever.  Moreover,  I  have  so  great  a  confidence  in  your 
honour,  that  I  am  prepared  to  accept  your  promise,  where  I 
would  certainly  not  take  the  word  of  another  man." 

"  And  what  promise  is  it  you  require  of  me  %  " 

"  That  you  will  never,  either  to-day,  or  hereafter,  pay  the 
attentions  of  a  lover  to  my  sister-in-law,  or  become,  under  any 
circumstances,  her  husband.  If  you  refuse  to  give  your  word 
to  this  effect,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  represent  to  Mr. 
Brown  the  pretensions  you  entertain  to  his  daughter  s  hand ; 
and  also  to  take  other  measures — perhaps  at  once — the  effect 
of  which  will  render  your  paying  a  visit  to  Willowbank,  after 
to-day,  highly  improbable." 

You  are  not  only  very  ^honest,'  as  you  choose  to  term  it. 
Sir  Reginald,"  answered  Walter,  for  the  first  time  using  a  tone 
of  menace,  "  but,  it  also  strikes  me,  somewhat  audacious.'' 

"  Very  likely.  I  grasp  my  nettle  tightly  ;  that  is  always  my 
plan  in  these  emergencies.  Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  may  do  me  some  harm ;  though,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  you  will.  You  can,  no  doubt,  make  some  damaging 
statements ;  one  in  particular,  which,  if  you  choose  to  make 
use  of  it,  will  give  great  pain  to  Lady  Selwyn." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Walter 
scornfully. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  imagine 
that  all  the  magnanimity  is  on  your  own  side.    It  would  not 
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be  pleasant  to  some  husbands  to  know  that  their  own  familiar 
friend  had  carried  away  with  him,  in  his  memory — out  of 
platonic  affection,  no  doubt — such  a  portrait  of  his  bride,  that 
he  could  paint  from  it  as  from  the  original." 

"For  shame,  Selwyn !  "  cried  Walter;  ^^your  respect  for 
your  wife,  herself,  should  forbid  you  to  speak  so." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  other 
quickly.      If  I  had  thought  otherwise,  I  would  have  shot  you, 

six  months  ago,  when  "    His  speech  was  rapid,  and,  for 

the  first  time,  passionate;  but  he  stopped  himself  with  a  power- 
ful effort,  then  added  almost  carelessly  :  "  But  let  us  keep  our 
train  of  argument  to  the  main  line.  I  have  asked  you  a  plain 
question  ;  give  me  a  plain  reply.    Will  you  promise  " 

"  I  will  promise  nothing,  nothing  !  "  broke  in  Walter  hotly, 
"  with  respect  to  my  behaviour  to  your  sister-in-law.  I  admit 
no  man's  right  to  ask  me  for  such  a  promise,  and  your  right 
least  of  all." 

"  That  will  do,  my  good  fellow  ;  we  now  perfectly  under- 
stand one  another ;  only,  pray,  don't  look  as  if  you  wanted  to 
cut  my  throat,  because  here  are  the  ladies." 

And  indeed,  at  that  moment,  the  two  sisters  were  bowing  to 
them  from  the  open  carriage,  as  they  were  driven  up  to  the 
front  door;  they  alighted  at  once,  and  came  towards  them 
down  the  lawn. 

"  Mind,  Litton,"  added  Sir  Reginald  in  a  low  but  menacing 
voice,  "  whatever  happens  this  evening,  you  have  no  one  to 
blame  for  it  but  yourself." 

But  before  Walter  could  reply,  the  ladies  were  within  earshot, 
and  Lilian  was  already  holding  out  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  NEW  BRIDGE. 

fl  T  was  a  habit  of  Walter's — no  doubt  induced  hy  the  prac- 
[  tice  of  his  profession — to  note  the  countenance  of  his 
fellow-creatures  narrowly,  and  it  struck  him  that  that  of 
Lilian,  as  she  greeted  him  upon  the  lawn  of  Willowbank,  wore 
a  look  that  he  had  not  seen  upon  it  before.  Her  eyes  were 
always  earnest,  and  her  voice  soft  and  natural,  never  breaking 
into  those  little  screams  of  pretended  admiration  or  emotion, 
which  fashionable  young  ladies  use  ;  but  upon  this  occasion, 
her  glance  was  sunnier  and  more  encouraging  than  he  had  ever 
seen  it,  while  her  tone  of  welcome  had  a  certain  demonstrative- 
ness  about  it,  such  as,  had  they  been  alone,  would  have  filled 
him  with  wild  hopes,  but  which,  since  there  were  spectators,  he 
concluded  meant  defiance.  "  However  you,  Sir  Reginald,  may 
choose  to  treat  Mr.  Litton,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  shew  that  I  am  glad  to  see  him."  Lotty  too,  instead 
of  the  smile  with  which  she  was  wont  to  greet  him  when  she 
and  her  sister  were  alone  together,  looked  grave  and  timid  ; 
which  he  set  down  to  the  same  cause — namely,  the  presence  of 
her  husband. 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise,''  said  Walter,  "  for  such  an 
early  visitation  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  little  mis- 
take. Mr.  Brown  was  so  good  as  to  tell  me  to  come  early — to 
spend  the  afternoon,  as  I  understood  him. 

Then  how  very  rude  you  must  have  thought  us,  Mr. 
Litton !  "  exclaimed  Lilian.  "  Neither  Lotty  nor  I  were  ever 
told  a  word  of  that.    It  is  so  unlike  papa  to  be  so  forgetful." 

I  am  afraid  it  is  I  that  am  the  sinner,"  observed  Sir  Regi- 
nald penitently.  "  Your  father  did  tell  me  this  morning,  Lilian, 
that  Litton  would  probably  drop  in  soon  after  luncheon ;  but  I 
knew  that  Lotty  had  some  serious  shopping  to  do,  in  which  she 
would  require  your  assistance  (bonnets,  my  dear  fellow,  which 
with  my  wife  are  paramount),  and  so  I  kept  at  home  myself — 
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a  very  bad  substitute,  I  allow — to  do  the  honours  in  your 
stead.  My  conscience  smote  me,  I  promise  you,  when  I  saw 
him  in  his  white  tie  and  polished  boots  (like  a  fellow  who  has 
been  up  all  night  at  a  ball) — there  is  something  so  exquisitely 
ridiculous  in  a  man  in  evening  clothes  in  the  daytime — and  re- 
flected that  he  had  got  himself  up  so  early  all  for  nothing,  or 
at  least  only  for  me ;  but  I  really  did  it  for  the  sake  of  you 
ladies." 

I  beg  you  will  leave  me  out  of  the  question,  Eeginald,''  said 
Lilian  coldly  :     if  my  father  himself  had  so  behaved,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  inhospitality  ;  but  in  your  case  it  was  a  rude- 
ness, not  only  to  Mr.  Litton,  but  to  me." 
I  really  cannot  admit  that,  Lilian." 

"  Then  we  must  agree  to  differ  upon  that  point — at  all  events, 
I  hope  you  have  done  your  best,  in  your  self-assumed  character 
of  master  of  the  house,  to  shew  Mr.  Litton  the  lions." 

He  has  heard  them,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  laughing.  His  tem- 
per, which,  as  Walter  was  well  aware,  was  none  of  the  best, 
seemed  imperturbable,  and  only  by  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
could  you  perceive  that  his  sister-in-law's  reproof  had  stung 
him.  ^'  He  came  at  three  o'clock,  you  know,  as  though  he  had 
been  asked  to  dine  with  them.^' 

"  Reggie  is  incorrigible,  Lilian,"  said  Lady  Selwyn,  forcing  a 
little  laugh,  and  it's  no  use  being  angry  with  him.  After  all, 
my  dear,  remember  Mr.  Litton  and  my  husband  are  old  friends, 
and  I  daresay  have  got  on  very  well  without  us." 

"  Have  you  seen  our  new  bridge,  Mr.  Litton  ?  "  enquired 
Lilian,  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  attempt  at  mediation. 
No,"  said  Walter.    "  What  bridge  1 " 

"  Why,  the  one  papa  has  thrown  over  the  little  brook  by  the 
rose-garden.    But  you  have  been  shewn  nothing,  of  course  !  " 

There's  ingratitude  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Reginald.  Why,  I 
left  you  to  exhibit  it  to  him  designedly.  1  knew  he  would  have 
to  see  it  " 

But  Lilian  was  already  leading  the  way  to  this  new  wonder, 
with  Walter  by  her  side,  leaving  Sir  Reginald  and  his  wife  to 
follow  them,  or  not,  as  they,  or  rather  he,  might  feel  inclined. 

It  is  positively  disgraceful,"  muttered  the  baronet,  "  to  see 
how  your  sister  is  throwing  herself  at  that  fellow's  head." 

"  Let  us  hope  not  that,  dear,"  answered  Lotty  mildly. 
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"  What's  the  good  of  hoping  when  she's  doing  it,  stupid 
returned  he  angrily.  It  had  begun  to  strike  him  that  the  some- 
what high-handed  course  he  had  taken  to  prevent  the  young 
people  spending  the  afternoon  in  each  other's  company,  had  not 
had  quite  the  result  he  had  intended,  but,  indeed,  rather  the 
contrary  one — their  heads  were  very  close  together,  and  by  their 
eager  talk  they  seemed  to  be  making  up  for  lost  time. 

Had  we  not  better  go  to  the  bridge  too  ? ''  said  Lotty 
timidly. 

No — yes  ;  that  is,  you  had  better  go,''  was  the  curt  reply. 
"  As  for  me,  I  can't  trust  myself  to  see  the  girl  making  such  a 
fool  of  herself  ;  though  this  is  the  last  day,  thank  goodness, 
that  she  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Follow  them  at 
once,  and  mind  you  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  ears  too  ; " 
and  Sir  Reginald  turned  upon  his  heel,  and,  lighting  a  cigar, 
strolled  away  towards  the  entrance  gate. 

In  the  meantime,  Lilian's  tongue  was  not  idle.  "  That  is 
only  a  specimen,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  she  indignantly,  and  scarce 
waiting  till  they  were  out  of  earshot  of  their  late  companions, 
of  Sir  Reginald's  officiousness,  and  of  how  much  he  takes  upon 
himself  of  what  ought  to  be  my  father's  province.  I  am  sure 
papa  has  no  idea  that  you  have  been  treated  thus." 

"  I  beg,  Miss  Lilian,  that  you  will  not  distress  yourself  on  my 
account.  That  you  should  do  so,  does  indeed  give  me  pain, 
whereas,  nothing  that  your  brother-in-law  can  say,  or  do,  can 
affect  me  in  any  way." 

"He  has  been  doing  his  best,  then,  to  annoy  you  ? "  said 
Lilian  quickly.    "  I  guessed  that  by  the  look  of  his  face." 

"  He  does  not  trouble  himself  to  be  very  agreeable  to  me, 
certainly,"  answered  Walter,  smiling.  "  And  yet,  I  have  done 
nothing — voluntarily  at  least — to  offend  him." 

I  think  he  is  jealous  of  you,  Mr.  Litton — I  mean,  as  respects 
your  position  in  this  house,  and  my  father's  liking  for  you." 

"  But  I  am  nobody  here  ;  scarcely  even  a  guest,  since  I  have 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Brown  professionally,  while  Sir  Reginald 
is  his  own  son-in-law." 

"  Yes  ;  but  his  egotism  is  such  that  he  wishes  to  be  all  in  all 
here.  As  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  exerts  a  great  in- 
fluence over  my  father  ;  this  notion  of  our  going  abroad,  for 
instance,  is  certainly  his  own  idea." 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  go  abroad,  then,  Miss  Lilian  ? " 
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"  Well — no ;  not  for  so  long,  at  all  events,  or  rather,  not  for 
an  indefinite  time,  such  as  is  proposed.    One  does  not  wish  to 
be  separated  from  all  one's  friends,  without  some  notion  of  1 
when  one  will  see  them  again — does  one  "? " 

"  No,  indeed.  But  is  it  really  decided  that  you  are  to  winter 
in  Italy?" 

"  Yes  ;  we  are  to  go  to  Sicily  first — in  October— in  a  yacht, 
which  Sir  Eeginald  has  secured.  The  sea-voyage  has  been 
recommended  to  me,  it  seems  ;  though  I  am  sure  I  don't  want 
a  sea-voyage." 

Perhaps  it  will  do  you  good  ;  you  are  not  looking  in  such 
good  health  as  when  I  had  first  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"Is  that  wonderful  to  you  who  know  what  ails  me  ?  It  is 
this  spectacle  constantly  before  me  of  my  sister's  unhappiness 
that  v/ears  and  worries  me  so  ;  and  her  husband,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  will  be  no  kinder  at  sea  than  on  land.  Indeed, 
when  I  reflect  upon  his  growing  ascendency  over  my  father, 
and  on  the  isolation  from  all  our  friends  that  awaits  us,  it  seems 
almost  as  though  I  myself  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  his 
tyranny." 

"I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  sense  and  spirit  to 
apprehend  such  a  subjugation,  Miss  Lilian ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
think  you  have  declared  your  independence  pretty  plainly  this 
very  day." 

Well,  I  was  angry  at  his  behaviour  to  you,  Mr.  Litton, 
and  so  spoke  up,  but  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  affect  a  courage 
in  contending  with  him  that  I  do  not  possess.  If  I  was  to  be 
ill — I  mean,  really  ill — for  example,  I  often  shudder  to  think 
what  puppets  Lotty  and  myself  would  be  in  his  hands,  now  that 
he  has  once  gained  my  father's  ear." 

"  He  seems  to  have  gained  it  very  quickly,'^  said  Walter, 
musingly. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  very  strange,  but  so  it  is.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  think  his  possessing  a  title  has  given  him  a  sort  of  stand- 
point ;  for  my  part,  however,  he  not  only  seems  no  better  as 
Sir  Reginald,  than  he  was  as  plain  Captain  Selwyn,  but  twenty 
times  worse  !  O  indeed,  indeed,  it  is  no  laughing  matter  " — 
for  Walter  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  her  womanly  vehem- 
ence— "  and  when  we  are  from  home,  and — and — friends,  I 
shall  feel  so  lonely  and  so  helpless  to  resist  his  will ! " 
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"If  your  apprehensions  carry  you  so  far  as  that,  Miss  Lilian," 
said  Walter  gravely,  "  I  would  positively  decline  to  leave  Eng- 
land.   There  is  Torquay,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  tried  all  that ;  but,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  my  father  has  overruled  my  wishes.  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  is  a  plot  between  them  ;  for  my 
own  benefit,  of  course,  as  respects  papa  j  but  in  Reginald's  case, 
as  certainly  for  his  own  advantage." 

I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  help  you.  Miss  Lilian  !  There  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  she  earnestly.  "  You  are  a 
true  friend  to  all  of  us  ;  so  diff'erent  from  that  smooth-tongued 
man  yonder,  who  can  also  be  so  rough  and  tyrannous.  But 
hush  !  here  comes  poor  Lotty  ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  say  to 
you,  which  I  must  not  speak  of  now." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Litton,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
bridge  1 "  asked  Lady  Selwyn,  with  that  artificial  sprightliness 
which  a  woman  must  be  crushed  indeed  not  to  be  able  to 
assume  upon  occasion.  Papa  was  his  own  architect,  and  is 
immensely  proud  of  it :  so  I  hope  you  have  been  going  into 
raptures." 

Walter  had  been  standing  by  the  new  bridge  for  the  last  five 
minutes,  and  not  even  noticed  its  existence,  but  now  he  has- 
tened to  express  his  approval. 

"It  is  Venetian,"  she  went  on,  "  in  its  style,  as  papa  avers  ; 
but  Reginald,  who,  as  you  know,  is  so  absurd,  will  call  it  the 
Willow  Pattern  Plate.  So  the  question  has  been  left  by  con- 
sent for  us  to  decide,  when  we  shall  have  seen  Venice  with  our 
own  eyes." 

"  You  are  looking  forward  with  great  delight,  I  suppose,  to 
your  first  visit  to  Italy  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  supppose  I  am  ;  but  what  we  all  look  forward 
to  most  is,  that  the  change  will  do  Lilian  good.  We  think  her 
looking  so  pale  and  out  of  sorts." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  enough,"  said  Lilian  wearily. 

"  Nay,  you  can  scarcely  say  that,  darling,  when  papa  feels  so 
curious  about  you ;  and  even  Reginald  " 

"  Have  you  told  Mr.  Litton  who  is  coming  to  dine  to-night  ?  " 
interrupted  Lilian  suddenly. 

"0  no,  dear  ;  I  thought  it  was  to  be  a  secret.  Indeed, 
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Reginald  particularly  told  me  not  to  mention  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  a  pleasurable  surprise  to  Mr.  Litton." 

"  Well,  Reginald  has  not  told  me,  nor,  if  he  had,  should  I  be 
bound  to  obey  him.    Mrs.  Sheldon  is  coming  to  dinner." 

"  Mrs.  Sheldon !  Well,  that  does  astonish  me,"  exclaimed 
Walter.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  however,  for  it  shews  that 
your  father  has  now  forgiven  everybody  who  had  a  hand  in 
making  his  daughter  Lady  Selwyn." 

"  0  yes,  he  has  quite  forgiven  her,  and,  indeed,  likes  her 
very  much." 

Then  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  seen  her  ? " 
Oh,  dear  no,"  answered  Lotty  gaily ;  while  Lilian  leant 
over  the  Venetian  bridge,  and  shredded  a  plucked  flower 
into  the  water  with  impatient  fingers.  "  She  came  to  call — 
let  me  see — -the  very  day  after  you  were  here  last ;  and  she 
staid  to  dinner ;  and  has  been  here  since  very  often." 

"  1  don't  like  Mrs.  Sheldon,"  observed  Lilian  quietly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  we  have  seen  so  little  of  her,  that  is,  com- 
paratively," replied  Lotty  nervously.  "  Reginald,  who  has 
known  her  all  his  life,  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  her,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Lilian. 

"  And  papa  is  certainly  pleased  with  her." 

"  I  know  that,  too,"  repeated  Lilian,  and  this  time  with  even 
more  marked  significance. 

"  0  Lilian  for  shame  ! "  exclaimed  Lotty.  "  What  must  Mr. 
Litton  think?" 

"  Mr.  Litton  is  old  friend  enough,  or,  at  all  events,  has  shewn 
himself  friendly  enough  to  both  of  us,  Lotty,  to  be  told.  If  we 
had  any  friend  of  our  own  sex  " — and  here  Lilian's  voice  was 
lost  in  a  great  sob— with  whom  to  take  counsel,  it  would  be 
different,  but,  as  you  know,  we  have  none.  We  see  no  one, 
now,  but  Sir  Reginald's  friends." 

*^  0  Lilian,  Lilian  !  "  cried  Lotty,  looking  round  about  her 
apprehensively  ;  "  for  my  sake,  for  my  sake,  say  no  more  ;  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  sorry  for  it.  It  is  not  fair,  either  to  me  or  my 
husband,  or  to  papa  himself." 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  will  say  nothing." 
I  hope  you  have  not  already  said  too  much,"  sighed  Lotty. 
Nay,  indeed.  Lady  Selwyn,"  observed  Walter,     I  have 
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gathered  nothing  of  this  forbidden  fruit.  I  have  no  idea  at 
present  as  to  what  it  is  that  Miss  Lilian  wishes  you  to  with- 
hold from  me ;  and  I  shall  make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
guess  at  it.'' 

"You  are  very  good,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lotty  nervously,  and 
speaking  like  one  who  repeats  a  lesson  learned  by  rote.  "  I 
think  I  heard  the  front-gate  click,  and  it  is  just  the  time  for 
papa  to  be  home.    Had  we  not  better  go  and  meet  him  1 " 

"  By  all  means,''  cried  Walter,  manifesting  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  Mr.  Brown's  return  from  the  City,  but,  in  reality, 
desirous  to  relieve  the  young  ladies  from  the  embarrassment  of 
his  presence  ;  and  he  moved  away  accordingly.  Lady  Selwyn, 
however,  hastened  to  accompany  him ;  while  her  sister  remained 
behind,  perhaps  to  remove  the  traces  of  her  tears.  The  former 
made  no  attempt  at  conversation  with  him,  and  Walter  found 
it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  speculating  upon 
the  cause  of  the  strange  scene  he  had  just  witnessed.  That 
something  had  occurred  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Sheldon,  which 
had  roused  Lilian's  extreme  indignation  against  her,  was  evi- 
dent; and  also  that  she  suspected  Sir  Eeginald  of  designs  of 
which  Walter  himself,  who  had  such  good  reason  to  distrust 
him,  could  hardly  believe  him  capable.  It  really  seemed  that 
the  reconciliation  of  the  little  household  at  Willowbank  had 
brought  with  it,  at  last,  as  much  of  evil  as  of  good. 

As  they  left  the  shrubbery  for  the  lawn,  he  saw  his  host 
walking  rapidly  towards  them,  having  apparently  just  left  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  standing  on  the  carriage- sweep  ;  his  brow 
was  knit,  and  his  face  wore  an  angry  flush ;  but  as  he  drew 
nearer,  these  symptoms  of  wrath  seemed  to  evaporate,  which 
Walter  shrewdly  set  down  to  the  circumstance  that  Lady  Sel- 
wyn was  his  companion,  instead  of  Lilian,  for  whom  the  old 
gentleman  had  probably  taken  her. 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Litton,  good-day,"  said  he  j  I  am  afraid  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  forgotten  that  I  had  asked  you  to 
look  in  upon  us  early,  until  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the  ladies* 
plans  ;  but  I  hope  Sir  Eeginald  made  himself  agreeable.  Lotty, 
my  dear,  if  you  will  go  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  then  come 
down  and  do  the  honours  to  Mr.  Litton,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
amuse  him  in  the  meantime.  By  Jove  !  what  a  lucky  fellow 
you  are  to  be  dressed,  man.    It's  not  often  they  get  me  to  do 
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it ;  but  we  haye  got  another  guest  to  dinner  to-day  besides 
yourself^  and,  unfortunately,  it's  a  lady." 

I  am  sure  the  lady  would  feel  herself  greatly  complimented, 
if  she  heard  you  say  so,  papa." 

"  Tush,  tush  !  I  was  only  speaking  generally.  It  is  deuced 
hard  on  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  to  have  to  change  his  clothes 
because  a  woman  is  asked  to  dine.  With  you  young  fellows, 
it  is  doubtless  different ;  though,  when  I  was  your  age,  Mr. 
Litton,  I  had  never  had  a  pair  of  polished  leather  shoes  on  my 
feet,  nor  so  much  as  a  tail-coat  on  my  back.  The  only  evening- 
parties  I  ever  attended  were  those  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Walter,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  though 
he  was  well  aware  that  a  more  rapturous  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Brown's  Now  and  Then  was  expected 
of  him.  Such  a  mode  of  life  must  have  been  very  unconven- 
tional and  independent." 

"  Gad,  I  don't  know  about  the  independence,  sir ;  I  had  but 
a  pound  a  week,  except  a  few  shillings  that  I  made  by  working 
after-hours,  and  which  I  laid  by  to  marry  upon.  People  said 
it  was  rash  in  me  to  think  of  a  wife ;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
when  a  young  fellow  gets  to  be  three-and-twenty,  it  is  high 
time  for  him  to  think  of  such  things — that  is,"  added  Mr.  Brown, 
with  sudden  gravity,  if  he  chooses,  as  I  did,  one  who  is  ac- 
customed, like  himself,  to  economising  and  simple  fare  ;  for  to 
drag  a  girl  down  from  competence  and  opulence  to  what  seems 
to  her  like  beggary  by  contrast  to  it,  is  a  very  shameful  action. 
Hollo  !   Lilian,  my  dear,  where  did  you  spring  from  ?  " 

I  have  only  been  as  far  as  the  new  bridge  and  back,  papa." 

"Well,  you'd  better  go  in  and  dress  for  dinner,  my  dear. 
Your  sister  has  been  gone  these  five  minutes." 

"  But  my  toilet  does  not  take  quite  so  long  as  her  ladyship's," 
returned  Lilian,  smiling. 

"  Well,  well ;  rank  has  its  duties,  ho  doubt,  as  well  as  its 
privileges,"  observed  Mr.  Brown  complacently.  Perhaps  you 
will  marry  a  baronet,  or  maybe  a  lord,  yourself,  Lilian,  some 
day,  and  then,  I  daresay,  you  will  take  as  long  to  dress  as 
Lotty." 

"  Why  should  I  only  marry  a  lord,  papa  ? ' '  said  Lilian  complain- 
ingly.  "  Can't  you  look  a  little  higher  for  me  ?  Why  should 
I  not  be  a  duchess,  for  instance  ? " 
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"Go  along  with  you,  and  dress  for  dinner,"  laughed  her 
father,  pinching  her  cheek  ;  but  when  she  left  to  do  his  bidding, 
his  countenance  grew  grave. 

" Lilian  is  far  from  well,"  said  he  ;  "I  don't  think  the  Eng- 
lish climate  agrees  with  her." 

"  She  looked  very  well  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her,"  observed  Walter.  "  I  would  fain  hope  that  her  indispo- 
sition is  but  temporary  :  the  heat  has  been  exceptionally  great 
this  summer." 

"  No,  no  ;  it's  not  that ;  but  something  more  serious,  though 
we  don't  know  exactly  what.  Dr.  Agnew  has  prescribed  change 
of  climate.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  we  are  going  abroad 
next  month  1  " 

I  have  heard  so,  sir,"  said  Walter  quietly.  "  Of  course,  I 
regret  it,  for  my  own  sake,  but  still  more  for  the  cause  that 
takes  you  away." 

Common  politeness  would  almost  have  dictated  as  much  as 
this,  yet  Mr.  Brown  was  obviously  displeased  with  the  remark, 
and  in  his  reply  to  it,  ignored  the  sentence  that  referred  to  his 
daughter  altogether. 

"  Well,  yes,  of  course  it  will  separate  you  from  us  completely ; 
but  a  young  man  like  yourself  is  always  making  new  friends ; 
for  my  part,  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to  forward  your  interests, 
if  it  should  ever  lie  in  my  power  to  do  so.  But  I  hope,  when 
we  come  home,  we  shall  hear  of  you  as  having  made  your  own 
way  in  the  world.  After  all,  that  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  doing  it.  Look  at  me  ;  /  had  no  patrons  ;  I  did  not 
lay  myself  out  to  conciliate  society." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  mused  Walter :  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  dwelling  upon  the  time  when  the  house  before  him,  now 
so  full  of  light  and  life,  should,  with  its  shuttered  windows 
and  tenantless  rooms,  strike  desolation  to  his  soul.  Whether 
Mr.  Brown  fancied  that  his  guest's  attention  was  wandering, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  deemed  his  reply  too  opposite,  he  was 
manifestly  annoyed,  ''Come,"  said  he;  '' though  you  are 
dressed  fine  enough,  you  will  like  to  wash  your  hands  before 
dinner,  I  daresay  :  let's  step  inside."  And  they  went  in  accord- 
ingly. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  the  reputation  which  Lady  Sel- 


wyn  had  acquired  for  a  prolonged  toilet,  she  was  the 


^  first  person  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Walter  had  been  "  kicking  his  heels,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
while  the  others  had  been  dressing  for  dinner.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  not  been  kicking  his  heels,  but  taking  up  book 
after  book—  profusely  illustrated,  and  wholly  unreadable,  as 
most  drawing-room  books  are — after  the  dissatisfied  and  change- 
ful fashion  of  all  too  early  guests ;  but  in  his  case  there  was 
not  only  his  too  earliness "  to  render  him  uncomfortable. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  the  conviction  that,  except 
to  one  person  of  that  household,  his  presence  had  becom^e  un- 
welcome, and  that  it  had  been  resolved  upon  by  all  the  rest 
that  this  evening  was  the  last  that  he  should  spend  as  guest 
beneath  that  roof.  He  v/as  a  high-spirited  young  fellow 
enough,  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  put  on 
his  hat,  and  marched  out  of  any  house  in  London,  there  and 
then,  without  inflicting  his  company  further  upon  unwilling 
companions  :  he  was  not  so  fond  of  a  good  dinner  that  he 
could  eat  the  bread  of  humiliation  with  it ;  but  though  very 
sore  at  heart,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  thus  to  leave 
Willowbank.  If  there  was  but  one  within  its  walls  who  was  glad 
to  see  him,  she,  at  least,  he  felt  sure,  was  very  glad  ;  if  to  others 
he  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  or  dislike,  to  her  he  was  a  trusted 
friend.  She  had  confided  to  him  her  troubles,  and  would  that 
very  day  have  even  taken  counsel  with  him  upon  some  impor- 
tant domestic  matter,  had  she  not  been  overruled  by  her  sister. 
He  had  no  desire  to  know  what  it  was — unless  his  knowledge 
of  it  might  enable  him  to  give  her  aid — but  it  was  delightful 
to  him  to  think  that  she  had  thought  him  worthy  of  such  con- 
fidence. Possessing  her  good  opinion,  he  could  aff'ord  to  de- 
spise the  distrust  of  all  the  rest  j  and  if  he  felt  indignation 
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against  one  of  them,  it  was  less  upon  his  own  account,  than  be- 
cause that  one  had  rendered  himself  distasteful — nay,  abhorrent 
— to  Lilian.  As  for  the  old  merchant,  he  only  pitied  him  for 
his  weakness  in  having  been  so  cajoled  by  his  son-in-law,  and 
dazzled  with  his  fire-new  title,  and  as  to  Lotty,  though  he  felt 
she  had  become  inimical  to  him,  he  well  understood  that  she 
was  no  free  agent,  but  a  puppet  in  her  husband^s  hands.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  ever  be  angry  with  her,  or  regard 
her  otherwise  than  with  tenderness  and  compassion  ;  and  if  his 
feelings  towards  her  had  changed,  if  that  respectful  devotion 
for  her,  which  he  had  once  entertained,  no  longer  existed,  it 
was  not  from  any  conduct  of  hers,  but  simply  that  his  allegiance 
had  been  transferred  elsewhere.  It  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  conceal  from  himself  that  another  now  reigned  in  her  stead  ; 
if  he  had  had  any  doubt  of  it,  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  felt 
any  bitterness  or  disappointment  about  Lotty's  having  ignored 
himself  and  his  services  during  the  time  of  her  elopement — 
that  she  had  not  even  mentioned  his  name  to  Lilian — should 
have  convinced  him  of  this.  He  cared  no  more  for  her  in- 
difference or  forgetfulness,  but  only  pitied  her  woes.  As  she 
entered  the  room  now,  beautiful  and  elegantly  attired,  and 
smiling — though  not  with  the  frank  smile  of  old — he  experienced 
none  of  those  sentiments  which  her  presence  had  once  inspired  : 
she  seemed  to  him  no  longer  herself  at  all ;  the  very  words  she 
spoke  to  him — some  conventional  apology  for  his  having  been 
left  so  long  alone — were  not  her  words  :  she  was  but  the  mouth- 
piece and  the  messenger  of  another. 

Eeggie  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  not  having  been 
down  before,  Mr.  Litton ;  he  would  finish  his  cigar,  though  I 
told  him  it  was  time  to  dress ;  but  I  have  hurried  over  my 
toilet,  in  order  to  keep  you  company,  so  you  must  forgive  him, 
for  my  sake." 

"  I  would  forgive  him  much  more  than  that.  Lady  Selwyn, 
for  your  sake,"  said  Walter  :  the  words  had  escaped  him  with- 
out his  reflecting  upon  their  significance,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  so  spoken,  for  poor  Lotty's  face  grew 
crimson  from  chin  to  brow.  "As  to  your  toilet  having  been 
hurried,"  added  he  quickly,  "  I  should  never  have  guessed  it, 
had  you  not  told  me  so.  May  I  compliment  you — as  an  artist 
—upon  the  colour  of  your  dress  1 " 
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"  It  is  Japanese,"  said  Lotty,  and  a  present  from  papa. 
He  is  never  tired  of  giving  me  little  cadeaux  of  that  kind. 
Reginald  says  I  am  like  the  Prodigal,  whose  return  was  solem- 
nised by  having  beautiful  robes  given  to  him  ;  only,  in  my 
case,  there  is  no  one  to  object  to  it  :  dearest  Lilian  is  not  one 
bit  jealous." 

^'  I  can  well  believe  that,"  said  Walter  enthusiastically.  ^'  She 
has  no  thought  of  herself.  Befor  e  your  reconciliation  with  your 
father  was  effected,  her  heart  and  head  were  busy  with  that 
only ;  she  scarce  seemed  to  live  for  herself ;  and  even  now  it  is 
your  well-being — your  happiness— which  concerns  her  more 
than  her  own.'' 

Lotty's  pale  face  flushed,  and  in  her  eyes  the  dewy  pearls 
began  to  gather,  as  she  sighed  :  I  know  it,  ah,  how  well  I 
know  it  !  and  if  I  could  but  see  hir  happy— in  her  own  way  ! 

0  Mr.  Litton,  if  I  had  but  the  power,  as  I  have  the  will,  to 
serve  yoii  both  !  "  Here  she  stopped,  frightened,  as  it  seemed, 
by  her  own  words.  "  Hush  ! "  whispered  she,  with  her  finger 
on  her  lip  ;    don't  answer  me  ;  I  only  wish  you  to  know  that 

1  am  your  friend.  I  can  do  no  good,  but  you  must  never  think 
that  I  mean  to  do  you  harm." 

"  I  should  not  think  that,  even  if  you  did  me  harm,"  said 
Walter  softly.  Her  words  had  gone  to  his  heart ;  not — just 
then — because  of  their  significance,  though  they"  were  significant 
indeed  ;  but  because  this  tender  timorous  woman  had  ventured 
thus  to  express  her  sympathy. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  she  went  on,  in  hurried  tones,  that 
Lilian  has  told  me  anything ;  alas  1  I  have  read  her  secret  for 
myself.  I  can  give  you  nothing  but  my  prayers — not  even 
hope.  She  is  not  a  girl  like  me,  ungrateful  and  undutiful,  who 
would  leave  her  father  and  her  home — you  must  give  her  up, 
or  she  will  suffer  for  it." 

'^.ady  Selwyn!" 
Oh,  I  know,  I  know  :  it  is  easy  to  offer  such  advice  as 
mine.    But,  since  this  can  never  be,  be  generous,  and  spare  her 
all  you  can.    I  hear  her  step  upon  the  stairs — pray,  promise 
me."    As  Walter  bowed  his  head,  Lilian  entered  the  room. 

"  I  hope  her  ladyship  has  been  affable,  Mr.  Litton  ? "  said  she, 
smiling. 

"  My  dear  Lilian,"  exclaimed  Lotty,  "  how  can  you  be  so 
foolish!" 
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"  Indeed,"  answered  Walter  gaily,  I  should  scarcely  have 
guessed,  had  I  not  known  it,  that  there  was  any  social  gulf  be- 
tween us." 

Then,  as  they  all  three  laughed,  Mr.  Brown  entered  :  "  Come, 
come  ;  tell  me  the  joke,  young  people,  or  else  I  shall  think  you 
were  laughing  at  me  behind  my  back." 

"  Mr.  Litton  has  been  complimenting  me,  papa,  upon  my 
magnificent  apparel,'^  said  Lady  Selwyn  promptly  ;  and  we 
all  think  it  a  little  grand  for  the  occasion." 

Not  at  all,"  said  the  old  gentleman  seriously  ;     I  always 
like  to  see  people  dressed  according  to  their  rank  " 

"  But  the  Queen  does  not  put  her  crown  on  every  day,  papa," 
said  Lilian. 

Well,  this  is  not  an  everyday  coincidence  :  we  have  hon- 
oured guests  to-night.  And,  besides,"  added  he  hastily,  "  my 
picture — yours  and  mine— has  come  home  from  the  Academy, 
and  such  makes  the  date  important." 

Now,  I  call  that  very  pretty  of  papa,"  said  Lady  Selwyn 
"  Don^t  vou,  Mr.  Litton  ?  " 
"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Walter. 

"  Yes,  yes  :  I  shall  always  value  that  picture,  young  man, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  artist  who  painted  it. 

Walter  expressed  his  sense  of  the  compliment,  though,  truth 
to  say,  the  valedictory  air  with  which  it  was  expressed  had 
rubbed  the  gilt  off  sadly. 

"  I  hope  the  other  picture  will  please  you  equally  well,  sir, 
when  it  is  finished." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  I  will  leave  directions  with  the  * 
housekeeper  about  it,  so  that  you  can  send  it  home  when  it  is 
done." 

This  was  another  blow  for  Walter  ;  for  he  had  secretly 
intended  to  keep  the  Joan  in  his  studio  till  his  patron  had  re- 
turned from  abroad ;  he  had  felt  that  that  would  be  a  solace  to 
him,  and  besides,  when  they  did  return,  it  would  have  provided 
an  excuse  for  his  paying  a  visit  to  Willowbank.  His  chagrin 
was  such  that  the  entrance  of  Sir  Reginald  into  the  drawing- 
room  was  quite  a  relief  to  him,  since  it  at  once  gave  a  turn  to 
the  conversation. 

^'  Your  guest  is  late,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  baronet. 
Yes,  yes,"  said  the  merchant,  who  had  already  pulled  out 
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his  watch  with  some  appearance  of  impatience.  I  hope  they 
understand  below-stairs  that  our  party  is  not  complete." 

This  was  a  good  deal  for  Mr.  Brown  to  say,  since  it  was  his 
invariable  principle — or  so  at  least  he  had  told  Walter — to  wait 
dinner  for  nobody.  Why  should  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  have 
their  meat  done  to  rags,  because  Zis  always  behind-hand  1 "  was 
one  of  his  favourite  sayings. 

"  My  aunt  is  generally  punctual  as  clock-work,"  observed  Sir 
Eeginald. 

So  I  should  have  inferred,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  her 
character,''  answered  the  other.  "  Ah,  there's  the  front  door 
bell." 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  fidgety  was  Mr.  Brown,  and  still 
more  so  to  observe,  now  that  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  was  re- 
moved, and  his  expected  guest  had  come,  how  he  abstained  from 
any  demonstration  of  welcome.  He  remained,  as  if  by  design, 
in  the  further  corner  of  the  apartment,  when  Mrs.  Sheldon  was 
announced,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  stepped  forward  to 
greet  her.  At  the  moment  Walter  thought  this  was  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  how  he  himself  should  first  meet  the  lady ; 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  trap,  laid  for  him,  by  which  his  host  might 
be  certified  of  some  suspicion  that  he  and  the  widow  were  old 
acquaintances.  In  that  case,  he  resolved  to  shape  his  conduct 
by  her  own,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  decided  upon 
beforehand.  If  she  shrank  from  recognition,  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  ignore  her  acquaintance  ;  but  he  would  no  more 
initiate  deception. 

Notwithstanding  her  recent  bereavement,  Mrs.  Sheldon  was 
not  in  widow's  weeds  ;  she  refused,  it  seems,  to  wear  the  cus- 
tomary garb  of  woe  for  a  husband  who,  in  his  lifetime,  had 
treated  her  so  ill  ;  or,  perhaps,  she  knew  that  crape  was  un- 
becoming to  her.  She  was  dressed  in  gray  silk,  trimmed  with 
black  lace ;  and  in  the  soft  lamplight  in  the  drawing-room, 
looked  quite  bewitching.  She  embraced  Lotty  with  great  effu- 
sion, kissed  Lilian  on  the  cheek,  nodded  familiarly  at  Eeginald, 
whom  she  had  met  before  that  morning,  and  then  held  out  her 
hand  to  Walter,  with  a  "  What !  you  here,  Mr.  Litton  1  "|Both 
speech  and  action  were  so  marked,  so  evidently  desgined  to 
attract  attention,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  they  should 
have  escaped  Mr.  Brown's  notice  ;  yet  they  did  so.     He  could 
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not,  of  course,  but  have  heard  and  seen,  but  the  circumstance 
did  not  appear  to  strike  him  as  remarkable  ;  doubtless,  he  con- 
cluded that  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Walter  had  met  during  one  of  her 
recent  calls  at  Willowbank,  and  therefore  thought  little  of  her 
claiming  acquaintanceship  with  him.  By  the  expression  of  the 
widow's  face,  it  was  clear  to  Walter  that  her  intention,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  missed  fire  in  the  performance.  The  spectators, 
too,  had  evidentally  expected  some  result ;  the  baronet  frowned, 
and  bit  his  moustache  discontentedly  ;  Lotty,  who  had  cast 
down  her  eyes,  as  though  to  avoid  some  unpleasant  scene,  looked 
up  again,  with  an  expression  of  relief  ;  Lilian,  who  had  turned 
a  shade  paler  as  the  new-comer  addressed  Walter,  but  had  never 
taken  her  eyes  off  her  face  for  a  moment,  wore  a  look  of  disdain. 
Quite  unconscious  of  all  this,  Mr.  Brown  himself  had  at  last 
come  forward  to  greet  his  guest.  He  did  so  with  warmth,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  as  it  seemed  to  Walter,  with  as  little  demon- 
strativeness  as  possible.  His  words  were  conventional  enough, 
but  his  voice  was  unusually  soft  and  low,  and  he  retained  the 
widow's  hand  in  his  much  longer  than  is  customary.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  had  not  greeted  her  earlier, 
since,  when  other  people  are  waiting  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady, 
you  can  scarcely  keep  her  fingers  prisoners  beyond  a  second  or 
two.  How  often  or  on  what  occasions,  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  been 
a  guest  at  Willowbank,  since  her  mediatorial  letter  had  been 
received,  Walter  did  not  know,  but  she  had  evidently  made  the 
best  use  of  her  time  with  Mr.  Brown.  It  was  borne  in  upon  the 
young  artist  at  once,  that  what  Lilian  had  said  he  was  old 
friend  enough  to  be  told,  and,  which  Lotty  had  objected  to  being 
revealed  to  him,  was,  that  a  certain  tenderness  had  sprung  up 
between  the  old  merchant  and  this  newly-made  widow.  That 
Lilian  should  regard  it  with  aversion,  was  natural  enough  ;  and 
that  Lotty,  being  under  the  dominion  of  Sir  Reginald,  this 
lady's  favourite  nephew,  should  not  so  regard  it,  was  also 
explicable.  He  felt  that  those  who  were  already  his  enemies 
in  that  house,  had  recruited  a  new  ally,  more  dangerous  to  him, 
perhaps,  than  any  one  of  them,  in  the  person  of  the  handsome 
widow  ]  for  during  their  previous  acquaintance  with  one 
another,  had  he  not  shewn  himself  proof  against  her  charms  ; 
and  had  not  her  farewell  words  to  him  been  such  words  of  bit- 
terness as  only  the  tongue  of  a  slighted  woman  knows  how  to 
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frame  1  He  had  then  been  able  to  despise  her  charge  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  his  friend's  wife  ;  but  his  heart  now  sank 
within  him  at  the  thought  of  how  she  might  abuse  another's  ear 
with  the  same  calumny  ;  not  Mr.  Brown's,  nor  Selwyn's,  nor 
Lotty's,  but  Lilian's  ear.  Had  he  been  a  wiser  and  a  less 
honourable  man,  he  would  have  known  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  set  himself  right — and  more  than  right — with  Lilian, 
by  simply  revealing  the  cause  of  this  woman's  malice  ;  but  such 
an  idea  never  entered  his  mind.  He  felt  that  there  were  over- 
whelming odds  against  him  ;  and  that,  probably,  though  the 
first  blow  had  missed  its  mark,  he  would  undergo  their  onset 
that  very  night  3  but  he  had  no  thought  of  any  resistance  such 
as  would  compromise  even  the  most  cruel  of  his  enemies.  He 
had  promised  Lotty  to  "  spare"  her  sister ;  that  is,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  to  make  her  no  offer  of  marriage,  since  such  a  union 
must  needs  be  utterly  hopeless  ;  and  he  had  made  a  promise  with- 
in himself  to  spare  Lotty  that  is,  not  to  imperil  by  any  revelation 
— however  such  might  excuse  his  ow^n  conduct  in  Mr.  Brown's 
eyes — the  reconcilement  that  had  been  effected  between  herself 
and  her  father.  His  foil,  in  fact,  had  the  button  on,  while  those 
of  his  antagonists  were  bare. 

Mr.  Brown  of  course  took  Mrs.  Sheldon  into  dinner,  while 
Lilian  fell  to  Sir  Reginald's  lot,  and  Lady  Selwyn  to  Walter's. 
The  conversation,  was  lively  enough,  and  though  not  very  gen- 
eral, still,  more  so  than  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  had  sat  at 
that  table  ;  for  the  baronet's  sallies  were  seconded  by  his  aunt, 
who,  as  the  merchant  admiringly  remarked,  was  "  a  host  in  her- 
self, as  well  as  a  guest,''  a  stroke  of  pleasantry  that  Sir  Keginald 
applauded  very  loudly,  and  of  which  poor  Lilian  looked  utterly 
ashamed.  That  the  widow  was  "  making  the  running  "  with 
the  owner  of  Willowbank  very  fast  indeed,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful to  any  one  that  heard  her  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  whole 
company  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Mr.  Brown's  suddenly  say- 
ing— apropos  of  the  contemplated  trip  to  Italy— And  why 
should  not  you  come  with  us,  Mrs.  Sheldon? " 

It  had  seemed  to  Walter,  whom  this  speech  had  positively 
electrified,  that  Lilian  was  here  about  to  speak  ;  but  Sir  Regin- 
ald, with  his  quick,  ^^Ah,  why  indeed  V  was  before  her,  and 
she  said  nothing,  only  cast  a  despairing  look  across  the  table  tq 
her  sister. 
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"  Well,  well,  {hat  is  a  very  tempting  proposition,  Mr.  Brown, 
I  own,"  answered  the  widow  gravely  ;  "  but  it  will  need  a  good 
deal  of  consideration.'' 

That  she  intended  to  accept  the  invitation,  no  one  present, 
except,  perhaps,  the  host  himself,  who  was  very  solicitous  to 
extract  an  assent  from  her,  had  any  doubt ;  but  she  declined 
for  that  time  to  give  a  definite  reply.  "  It  was  a  delighful  idea," 
she  said — "  perhaps  almost  too  pleasurable  a  one,  it  would  be 
thought  by  some,  to  be  entertained  by  one  in  her  position  " — 
and  here  she  sighed,  as  though  that  allusion  to  her  recent  be- 
reavement had  set  some  springs  of  woe  flowing — "  but  it  would 
nee4  very  serious  reflection  before  she  could  say  *  yes '  or  ^  no.' 
She  would  make  up  her  mind  by  the  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  she  had  engaged  to  meet  dearest  Lotty  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  three  o'clock. '^ 

Dearest  Lotty,"  instructed  by  a  glance  from  her  lord  and 
master,  promised  to  be  punctual  to  that  appointment,  and  ex- 
pressed her  hope  that  Mrs.  Sheldon's  decision  would  be  in  the 
affirmative.  Most  of  this  talk  had  taken  place  during  dessert, 
and  again  and  again  Lilian,  from  the  head  of  the  table,  had 
looked  towards  the  widow  with  that  significant  glance,  that  even 
the  youngest  housekeepers  can  assume  when  they  think  that  a 
change  of  scene  will  be  desirable.  But  the  other  had  steadily 
ignored  it,  and,  in  one  of  her  endeavours  to  catch  the  widow's 
eye,  Lilian  caught  her  father's  instead. 

"  Why  should  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  us,  my  dear 
said  he  testily  ;  "we  are  quite  a  family  party ;  and  neither  Sir 
Eeginald  nor  Mr.  Litton  are  three-bottle  men." 

Of  course,  both  gentlemen  hastened  to  say  that  they  had  had 
wine  enough. 

Very  good,"  continued  the  host.  "Then  why  should  the 
ladies  part  company  from  us  at  all '? — What  say  you,  Mrs.  Shel- 
don, to  our  forming  ourselves  into  a  lianging  committee,  and 
criticising  the  new  picture  that  has  just  come  home  from  the 
Eoyal  Academy  1, " 

"  I  should  like  it,  of  all  things, '^  answered  she  ;  "  that  is,  if 
such  an  ordeal  would  be  agreeable  to  the  artist."  It  was  the 
first  time  since  their  meeting  that  she  had  looked  Litton  in  the 
face,  and  she  smiled  as  she  did  so  very  sweetly. 

"  It  is  not  a  very  good  time  to  judge  of  a  picture,"  observed 
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Walter  ;  not  that  he  cared  about  that  matter  ill  the  least,  but 
because  he  saw  that  the  proposition  was,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  distasteful  to  Lilian. 

"  But  the  less  light  there  is,  Litton,  the  more  your  blushes 
will  be  spared,"  said  Sir  Eeginald  gaily. 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  of  light,"  returned  the  host;  "I  have 
had  reflectors  contrived  expressly  to  exhibit  it.  Oome  along, 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  pass  judgment." 

And  with  that,  he  gallantly  off'ered  his  arm  to  the  widow, 
and  led  the  way  across  the  hall  into  the  breakfast-room,  where 
the  picture  had  been  hung.  The  gas  apparatus  which  had  been 
made  to  throw  its  beams  upon  the  canvas,  was  soon  lit,  and  cer- 
tainly Walter's  handiwork  looked  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  There,  madam,  Avhat  do  you  think  of  that  % "  inquired  Mr. 
Brown  admiringly.  "  The  idea  is  Philippa,  wife  of  what's-his- 
name,  interceding  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  what-you-may- 
call-it.  The  Joan  which  you  have  seen  is  to  hang  opposite,  and 
I  must  say  that  a  prettier  pair  of  companion  pictures  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find." 

"  And  when  did  dear  Lotty  sit  for  this  beautiful  likeness  " 
asked  Mrs.  Sheldon,  regarding  the  canvas  with  all  the  rapt  at- 
tention expected  in  such  cases. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  best  part  of  the  ^whole  thing,  my  dear 
madam  :  she  never  sat  at  all ;  the  likeness  is  a  purely  accidental 
one." 

"  Dear  me  !  What !  he  painted  it  only  from  memory  ?  Well, 
that  is  most  creditable  ;  and  also,  I  may  add  very  complimen- 
tary to  Lotty  herself" 

And  now  Walter  knew  that  it  was  coming,  that  exposure  and 
undeserved  shame  awaited  him  j  and  also,  though  he  looked 
neither  to  left  nor  right,  but  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  can- 
vas, that  all  who  stood  l3y,  save  Mr.  Brown  himself,  w^ere  aware 
of  what  was  to  follow. 

"Memory?"  echoed  the  host;  "not  a  bit  of  it  !  He  had 
never  so  much  as  set  eyes  upon  Lady  Selwyn." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  not  after  she  was  Lady  Selwyn.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Litton  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  Lotty's  features, 
since  he  saw  her  every  day  when  she  was  at  Penaddon." 

For  a  moment,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Mr.  Brown  stared 
with  astonished  eyes  at  Walter,  evidently  expecting  him  to 
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speak  'y  but  when  he  did  not  do  so,  the  colour  rose  into  the  old 
merchant's  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  fiercely  at  him  from 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  ?  "  inquired  he 
roughly.    "  Have  you  been  telling  me  lies,  then,  all  along  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  have  told  you  no  lies,"  answered  Walter  calmly. 

''At  the  same  time,  I  confess  with  sorrow  that  I  allowed 
you  to  believe  what  was  not  the  fact.'' 

''  Then  this  is  a  portrait,  is  it;  just  like  any  other  portrait  1  " 
cried  the  old  man  contemptuously.  "  You  excited  my  interest 
by  a  cock-and-bull  story,  and  obtained  entrance  into  this  house 
by  false  pretences.  Nay,  1  may  say  you  have  picked  my 
pocket  " 

"  O  papa,  papa  !  " 

It  was  Lilian's  voice,  full  of  shame  and  agony,  but  the  sound 
of  it,  usually  so  welcome  to  his  ear,  only  seemed  to  make  the 
old  merchant  xnore  furious. 

"  Be  silent,  girl  ! "  exclaimed  he  harshly  ;  and  then,  with 
some  inconsistency,  he  added  quickly  :  ''What  have  you  to  say 
about  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"I  was  about  to  observe,  that,  so  far  from  picking  your 
pocket,  papa,  Mr.  Litton  would  not  take  a  third  of  the  price 
you  offered  him." 

"That  is  true  enough  ;  but  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
-  that  this  gentleman  had  an  object  to  gain  in  being  so  liberal 
in  bis  terms.  Yes,  sir,  in  acting  with  such  marvellous  magna- 
nimity, you  threw  out  your  sprat  to  catch  a  whale  ;  though,  as 
to  your  pretending  to  be  a  stranger  to  her  ladyship,  I  cannot 
understand,  indeed,  why  Sir  Eeginald  yonder,  and  Lotty  her- 
self, did  not  inform  me  j» 

"  Well,  finding  him  here,  Mr.  Brown,"  interrupted  the 
widow,  laying  her  dainty  fingers  upon  his  arm  appealingly, 
"  earning  such  large  sums  under  your  patronage,  they  doubtless 
hesitated  to  take  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  as  it  were,  by 
denouncing  him  as  an  impostor.  It  was  a  weakness  in  Ee- 
ginald, no  doubt,  but  I  think,  considering  their  old  acquaint- 
anceship, a  pardonable  one." 

"  Since  such  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  I  will  forgive 
him,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  But  as  for  this  gentleman — as  I 
daresay  he  still  considers  himself  to  be,  though,  when  a  man 
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sails  under  false  colours  in  humble  trade,  we  have  quite  another 
name  for  him — this  is  the  last  time  he  shall  set  foot  in  this 
house.  Have  you  nothing  to  say,  sir,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
excuse  your  having  played  me  such  a  scurvy  trick  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  For  the  first  time,  Walter  turned 
about,  and  threw  a  glance  upon  the  witnesses  of  his  degrada- 
tion. Sir  Reginald,  as  if  ashamed  to  meet  his  gaze,  at  once 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground ;  Lotty,  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief,  was  sobbing  bitterly ;  but  Lilian,  white  as 
marble,  gave  him  back  a  look  of  supplication  tender  and  earnest 
as  that  which  looked  out  of  the  picture  itself ;  only  added  there- 
to was  an  expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  as  though  the  favour 
asked  had  been  already  granted. 

"  No,  Mr.  Brown,"  answered  he,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  say." 

"  Then  the  sooner  you  leave  this  house,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased,"  was  the  grim  reply. 

In  the  glare  of  the  gaslight,  he  saw  two  faces,  the  recollection 
of  which  was  doomed  to  haunt  him  long  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
humiliation — one,  his  host's,  full  of  honest  scorn ;  the  other, 
scornful  too,  but  with  the  triumphant  malice  of  a  slighted 
woman.  He  passed  out  and  before  them  both  without  a  word, 
and  into  the  hall,  from  whence  he  took  down  his  hat  and  coat 
with  his  own  hands,  and  left  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

tT  is  not  very  easy,  even  to  the  best  of  us,  to  own  we 
are  in  the  wrong,  even  when  we  are  so ;  but  to  sit  silent 
under  unmerited  reproaches,  is  to  obtain  a  moral  victory 
of  the  very  highest  order. 

Walter  Litton  had  been  to  blame  in  allowing  his  host  to  de- 
ceive himself  as  to  the  Philippa  having  been  an  accidental  like- 
ness of  his  married  daughter,  but  he  had  done  so  solely  in  her 
interest ;  the  old  merchant  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  un- 
designed coincidence ;  had  tacitly,  in  fact,  almost  acknow- 
ledged his  coming  upon  the  picture  in  the  Academy  as  a  pro- 
vidential arrangement  to  turn  his  heart  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  his  exiled  child  ;  and  Walter,  even  if  left  to  himself  in 
the  matter — and  not,  as  we  know  he  v/as,  exhorted  by  another 
to  concealment — would  not  perhaps  have  had  the  courage  to 
undeceive  him.  It  was  a  venial  sin  at  worst,  and  had  no  selfish 
ends  ;  yet,  not  only  had  a  selfish  end  been  imputed  to  him,  and 
had  he  been  punished  for  it,  but  others  twenty  times  more 
blameworthy,  and  who  had  profited  by  his  offence,  had  stood 
by  in  silence,  while  he  was  condemned.  It  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  bent  of  Walter's  mind,  whenever  the  first  gust  of  re- 
sentment had  passed  away  from  it,  to  seek  for  some  palliation 
in  those  who  angered  him ;  but  in  this  case  his  charity  could 
find  no  excuse  for  them.  The  old  merchant  himself,  he  did 
not  blame  ;  it  was  only  reasonable  that  he  should  have  im- 
puted to  him  a  selfish  motive  for  a  deception  which  was  other- 
wise inexplicable  ;  the  reconciliation  with  the  Selwyns  had  be- 
come so  complete  by  this  time,  that  he  did  not  see  the  join 
now  that  the  thing  had  been  efi*ected,  the  actual  circumstances 
by  which  it  had  been  brought  about  were  forgotten ;  and  be- 
sides, it  was  painful  to  him  to  revert  to  them.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  as  clay  in  the  cunning  hands  of  the  widow, 
for  whom  it  was  evident  he  entertained  a  warmer  feeling  than 
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the  aunt  of  one's  son-inJaw  usually  inspires.  He  was  an  honest 
old  fellow,  with  some  worthy  qualities ;  and  the  young  artist 
did  not  forget,  notwithstanding  his  late  calumnious  words,  that 
he  had  shewn  himself  friendly  disposed  towards  him. 

Nor  did  Walter  feel  the  least  animosity  against  Lotty  :  that 
there  was  some  soreness  in  connection  with  her  conduct  towards 
him  was  but  natural,  but  it  did  not  rankle ;  he  transferred,  as 
it  were,  what  wrong  she  had  done  him  to  her  husband's  ac- 
count, to  whom  he  was  already  so  considerably  indebted  in 
that  way.  The  menace  which  Sir  Eeginald  had  uttered  when 
Walter  had  declined  to  give  any  promise  as  respected  Lilian — 
a  promise,  by-the-by,  which  he  had  given  to  Lotty  without  the 
least  compulsion — had  been  carried  out  to  the  uttermost.  He 
could  not  but  conclude  that  his  ejection  from  Willowbank  had 
been  decided  upon  by  Selwyn  and  his  aunt  long  before  it  took 
place,  and  that  it  would  have  been  accomplished  that  evening, 
somehow;  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  had  happened  to  fur- 
nish an  opportunity,  but,  in  any  case,  one  would  have  been 
found.  Curiously  enough,  his  feelings  towards  his  former 
friend  were  not  so  bitter  as  against  the  widow  ;  she  had,  it  is 
true,  obvious  reasons  for  being  hostile  to  him— first,  because 
he  had  shewn  himself  indifferent  to  her  ;  and  secondly,  because 
she  had  matrimonial  designs  upon  the  old  merchant,  to  which 
his  presence  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  obstacle.  He  was  not 
so  ignorant  of  woman's  nature  but  that  he  understood  how 
those  two  causes  of  dislike — which  to  mere  masculine  sense 
would  appear  incompatible — were  cumulative ;  and  so  far  he 
forgave  her.  But  what  he  resented — nay,  what  he  hated  her 
for — was,  that  she,  a  woman,  had  joined  with  Eeginald  against 
Lilian.  From  what  the  latter  had  hinted,  he  knew  that  Mrs. 
Sheldon's  designs  upon  Mr.  Brown  were  most  distasteful  to  his 
daughter,  and  he  felt  that  they  would  not  be  encouraged  by 
Sir  Keginald,  as  they  obviously  were,  unless  some  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  two  relatives,  the  nature  of  which 
it  was  not  difficult  to  guess.  If  Mrs.  Sheldon  should  marry 
Mr.  Brown,  her  influence  with  him  would  doubtless  be  used  to 
the  uttermost  to  prevent  Lilian  from  marrying  anybody,  so  that 
Sir  Eeginald,  by  right  of  his  wife,  should  be  his  sole  heir.  Walter 
did  not  go  so  far  even  in  his  thoughts  as  to  accuse  them  of 
speculating  upon  her  death ;  though  she  was  certainly  deli- 
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cate  and  ailing,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  if  this  expedition 
abroad  would  not  do  her  more  harm  than  good  ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  she  was  slipping  into  the  hands  of  two  persons,  both 
of  powerful  will,  and  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  her  own.  Moreover,  she  had  acknowledged,  with  respect  to 
one  of  them,  that  she  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to 
bodily  ailment,  lest,  through  weakness,  she  should  be  unable  to 
cope  with  him.  "  We  have  no  friend  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Litton,"  she  had  said,  speaking  of  her  sister  and  herself,  but 
you." 

This  was  the  consideration  that  pressed  upon  Walter's  mind, 
as  he  walked  home  that  night  from  Willowbank,  and  pressed 
with  such  weight  and  urgency  as  made  his  own  humiliation 
light  indeed.  That  he  loved  Lilian,  he  no  longer  attempted  to 
conceal  from  himself ;  but  it  was  at  least  with  no  selfish  love. 
Many  men,  upon  having  had  their  social  relations  with  a  man 
like  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  thus  summarily  broken  off,  would 
have  felt  themselves  justified  in  acting  quite  independently  of 
him  with  respect  to  his  daughter ;  like  ddtenus  who  have  been 
harshly  treated  and  imprisoned,  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  no  longer  on  parole.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Litton. 
He  was  a  man  of  sensitive  honour,  and  he  could  not  forget  that 
the  old  merchant  had  admitted  him  to  his  house,  whether  as 
guest  or  artist,  upon  the  tacit  understanding  that  he  would  not 
abuse  his  position  by  wooing  his  daughter  ;  moreover,  he  had 
promised  Lotty  not  to  press  a  hopeless  suit ;  not  to  make 
Lilian  still  more  wretched  than  she  was  by  the  confession  of  a 
love  which  could  never  be  realized.  He  now  knew,  from  her 
sister's  lips,  that  she  returned  his  love ;  but  yet  it  behoved  him 
to  keep  his  word. 

His  distress  and  anxiety  upon  her  own  account,  however, 
were  so  extreme,  that  he  determined  to  seek  the  advice  of 
another  as  to  some  remedy  for  her  position.  Hitherto,  he  had 
held  her  as  a  sacred  thing,  aloof  from  others  ;  just  as  (it  must 
be  confessed)  he  had  of  old  held  Lotty ;  and  had  never  made 
her  the  topic  of  his  talk  even  with  honest  J ack  Pelter,  although 
the  latter  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  her  existence,  and  had 
perhaps  drawn  his  own  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  feelings 
that  his  young  friend  entertained  towards  her.  Jack  was  not 
one  to  be  curious  in  regard  to  his  friend's  affairs,  and  the  last 
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man  in  the  world  to  seek  for  information,  where  it  was  evident 
that  confidence  was  withheld  from  him  ;  but  he  was  also  capa- 
ble of  taking  in  his  friend's  welfare  an  interest,  we  do  not  say 
more  lively  than  in  his  own,  for  to  that  he  was  too  often  deaf 
and  blind,  but  one  which  would  even  lead  him  to  take  trouble, 
which  was  the  thing  he  hated  more  even  than  the  hanging 
committee  of  the  Academy.  Of  Jack's  friendship  Walter  stood 
in  no  doubt  whatever ;  it  was  only  of  his  power  to  aid  him  in 
this  matter  that  he  doubted  ;  and  yet,  in  the  present  strait,  he 
felt  that  even  if  no  aid  should  be  forthcoming,  but  only  sym- 
pathy, it  would  be  very  grateful  to  him.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  any  actual  responsibility  rested  upon  him,  and  yet  he  had 
a  sense  of  something  like  it — of  a  weight  that  it  behoved  him 
to  get  another  pair  of  shoulders,  provided  they  were  willing 
ones,  to  share.  Bohemian  as  Jack  was  in  his  habits,  and  what 
is  called  "  feckless  "  as  regarded  his  own  affairs,  Walter  had 
found  his  advice,  upon  those  matters  in  which  he  had  consulted 
it,  very  sensible  and  sound ;  the  only  thing  that  made  him 
pause,  was  the  fear  that  Pelter  might  not  handle  this  exceed- 
ingly delicate  subject  with  due  respect ;  that  the  counsel  he 
might  receive  would  be  couched  in  terms  of  raillery  and  ridi- 
cule, every  word  of  which  would  have  a  barb  for  him ;  for  his 
heart  was  sore.  Nevertheless,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak 
with  Jack.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  in  coming,  for  he 
found  his  friend  at  home  and  alone,  swathed  in  an  old  dressing- 
gown  that  might  have  suited  the  Grand  Turk,  had  he  been 
forced  to  pay  his  debts,  a  smoking-cap  upon  his  head,  and  in 
his  mouth,  a  pipe  so  short  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  did  not  burn 
his  beard.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  oracle  he  designed 
to  consult,  while  the  source  of  its  inspiration  was  indicated  by 
a  huge  tumbler  of  whisky-and- water. 

"  What  !  back  so  soon,  my  lad,  from  the  rich  man's  feast, 
and  with  such  an  anxious  brow !  "  cried  Pelter.  "  Has  his  salmon, 
then,  disagreed  with  you  ?  What  says  the  proverb :  '  Be  not 
desirous  of  his  dainties,  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat  if  thou 
be  a  man  given  to  appetite.'  The  German  translation  is, 
'  Put  thy  knife  in  thy  mouth ; '  but  it's  all  one." 

Something  has  disagreed  with  me.  Jack,"  answered  Walter 
gravely  ;  "  but  it  was  not  the  salmon,  nor  yet  the  cucumber." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  company." 
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"  Well,  yes  ;  it  was  the  company,  though  how  you  came  to 
guess  it,  is  more  than  I  can  understand." 

"  Well,  when  a  man  comes  home  so  early  from  a  quiet  din- 
ner-party, and  not  intoxicated,  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  been 
kicked  out  for  some  other  indiscretion.  There  has  been  a 
quarrel,  and  probably  about  a  woman." 

"  No,  Jack;  there  has  been  no  quarrel,  only  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding. " 

Just  so  j  and  it  has  not  been  about  a  woman,  but  concern- 
ing a  young  lady,  or  an  angel.  You  state  the  whole  argument 
of  the  plot,  whereas  I  only  gave  the  synopsis." 

"  To  oblige  me.  Jack,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  be  serious 
for  the  next  half-hour,"  pleaded  Walter. 

"  The  task  is  long,  and,  considering  the  world  we  live  in, 
very  difficult." 

"  If  you  have  drunk  too  much  whisky,  Pelter,  I  will  wait  till 
to-morrow,"  said  Walter  with  irritation. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  too  much  whisky,  my  friend/' 
returned  the  other  imperturbably,  ^'for  in  that  case  the  Millen- 
nium— which  means  ten  thousand  dozen — would  have  already 
arrived.  But  if  you  hint  that  1  am  drunk,  that  is  a  suggestio 
falsi — a  most  infamous  calumny.  I  only  hope  to  be  so  pre- 
sently. In  the  meantime,  I  am  as  steady  as  the  Three  per 
Cents.  Nevertheless,  to  oblige  you,  and  under  protest  that  the 
operation  is  necessary,  I  will  dip  my  head  in  cold  water." 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Pelter  rose  with  dignity,  and  marching  into 
his  bedroom  with  unfaltering  steps,  performed  the  ablution  in 
question,  and  came  back  with  a  towel  in  his  hand,  and  drip- 
ping like  a  water-dog.  You  arrested  me  on  my  way  to  hap- 
piness, Watty  ;  but  I  have  now  retraced  my  steps,  and  am  quite 
in  a  position  to  listen  to  your  pitiful  story." 

"  It  is  not  pitiful  as  regards  myself,  at  all,"  said  Walter. 

"  It  will  be,  if  you  don't  take  a  pipe.  I  can't  bear  to  see  a 
fellow-creature  without  tobacco  when  I  am  smoking.  That's 
right ;  secure  complete  combustion,  and  then  fire  away." 

There  were  several  pipes  smoked  both  by  listener  and  nar- 
rator, before  Walter  came  to  the  end  of  his  story.  At  first, 
his  companion  gave  only  so  much  attention  as  politeness  de- 
manded •  but,  as  the  tale  proceeded,  his  interest  seemed  to  in- 
crease^  and  every  now  and  then  was  manifested  by  an  observa- 
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tion  or  inquiry.  When  Walter  described  Selwyn's  behaviour 
to  him  on  the  lawn,  Jack  chuckled  aloud. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  1 "  asked  the  other. 

"  Well,  your  friend  was  so  very  frank,"  said  he.  ^' '  I  have 
married  one  of  this  man's  daughters,  and  I  mean  to  have  the 
money  of  the  other,'  was  really  too  ingenuous." 

Don't  call  him  my  friend,  [  beg,"  said  Walter  bitterly. 
I  obey  you,  my  good  fellow,  very  cheerfully.  You  will 
bear  me  witness,  that,  up  to  this  moment,  I  have  never  said  one 
word  against  Captain  Selwyn  ;  I  have  always  respected  your 
friendship  for  him,  but  I  have  long  felt  it  to  be  misplaced. 
Sir  Reginald  Selwyn,  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  "—for 
Walter  had  gone  into  details  respecting  matters  at  Willowbank 
— "  may  not  be  a  pusillanimous  cuss  (since  he  fought  at  Balak- 
lava)  but  he  is  a  bad  lot,  that  is  certain." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is,  and  yet  not  worse  than  his  aunt  Sheldon." 

"  His  aunt  Sheldon  !    Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Why,  surely,  I  must  have  spoken  to  you  of  her  before,  as 
being  the  lady  from  whose  house  Sir  Reginald  was  married  " 

"  You  never  mentioned  her  by  name.  There  was  a  little 
veil,  my  friend,  kept  over  all  that  happened  during  that  expe- 
dition to  Cornwall.  I  never  sought  to  raise  it,  but  I  think  at 
one  time  you  had  your  reasons  for  being  reticent  about  that 
matter.  Without  laying  claim  to  any  superhuman  intelligence, 
it  was  plain  to  me  that  you  were  smitten  very  severely.  Was 
it  this  widow  that  gave  the  wound  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  certainly  was  not ;  though,  between  ourselves,  she 
tried  to  wound  me.  I  should  have  thought  this  morning,  that 
nothing  would  ever  have  induced  me  to  mention  such  a  thing  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  she  is  a  most  dangerous  woman,  as  you  shall 
hear."  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  apprehensions  which 
Lilian  had  expressed  to  him ;  of  the  evident  alliance  that  ex- 
isted between  Sir  Reginald  and  his  aunt ;  of  the  designs  of  the 
latter  upon  the  old  merchant ;  and  of  those 'events  of  the  past 
evening  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 

And  what  am  I  to  understand  are  your  present  relations 
with  Miss  Lilian  ?  "  inquired  Pelter,  when  the  other  had  come 
to  an  end. 

"  I  love  her,  but  I  have  not  told  her  my  love  ;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  tell  it.    I  have  promised  as  much  to  her  sister. " 
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"  Upon  the  ground  that  such  a  declaration  would  make  Miss 
Lilian  more  unhappy  ? 
'^Yes." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  it  would  do  so  1  " 
"  I  think  so,  since  our  marriage  is  so  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

It  is  unfortunate — mind,  I  don't  say  that  you  are  wrong — 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  so  scrupulous,  since  you  thus 
deprive  yourself  of  any  pretence  for  interference  ;  you  cannot 
even  speak  confidentially  to  Miss  Lilian  herself." 

Oh  I  think  I  could  do  that,"  said  Walter  naively. 
Jack  smiled,  but  immediately  resumed  the  look  of  judicial 
gravity  which  he  had  worn  throughout  the  narrative. 

Well,  you  must  warn  her  against  this  widow." 

She  needs  no  warning,  my  dear  fellow.  My  impression  is, 
that  she  distrusts  her  even  more  than  Reginald.  At  present, 
you  see,  the  poor  girl  has  her  father  to  appeal  to  ;  but  should 
this  woman  become  her  stepmother,  or  even  gain  a  permanent 
influence  over  the  old  man,  she  would  be  utterly  defenceless." 

"  Defenceless  against  what  ?  You  don't  suppose  they  mean 
to  take  her  abroad,  and  then,  between  them,  to  murder  her  for 
her  money  1 " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  But  they  may  kill  her  without  intending 
it.  She  is  weak  and  ailing  even  now  ;  it  is  not  change  of  scene, 
but  change  of  society  that  she  wants  ;  cooped  up  with  a  tyrant, 
a  slave,  and  an  adventuress  -" 

"  Why  do  you  call  this  rich  widow  an  adventuress  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Pelter  sharply. 

There  is  only  her  own  word  for  her  being  rich  ;  she  was 
certainly  poor  enough  when  I  knew  her,  and  what  but  poverty 
could  induce  her  to  lay  siege  to  Mr.  Brown  ] " 

Jack  smiled  again.  "  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  my 
good  fellow  ;  some  ladies  are  very  catholic  in  that  way.  Of 
course,  it  seems  to  you  impossible  that  one  who  has  made  her- 
self so  agreeable  to  Walter  Litton,  should  throw  the  handker- 
chief to  any  one  else." 

"  There  is  no  pretence  of  affection  in  the  matter,  Pelter. 
She  fools  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  that  so  openly,  that 
it  is  plain  she  feels  she  has  hooked  him.  It  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  cruelty  to  let  that  poor  girl  leave  England  in  such 
company." 
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"  But  how  do  you  propose  to  stop  her  ?  There  is  some  ukase 
I  believe,  beginning  Ne  exeat  regno,  but  I  don't  know  where  it's 
to  be  got." 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  stop  her,"  answered  Walter,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  last  suggestion,  "  nor,  what  is  worse,  can  I  stop 
this  Mrs.  Sheldon  from  going  with  her,  though  I  feel  she  will 
thus  be  in  the  worst  hands  she  could  be  in.  I  had  no  hope,  of 
course,  that  you  would  be  able  to  help  me  in  the  matter,  but  I 
was  so  sore  about  it,  and  so  miserable,  that  I  could  not  keep  my 
wretchedness  to  myself." 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  boy  ! "  said  Pelter  softly.  Then,  after  a 
little  pause  :  "  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  lady  intends 
to  join  the  party  in  their  tour  abroad." 

"  0  yes,  it  is ;  she  only  pretended  to  hesitate.  She  is  to 
communicate  her  decision  to  Lady  Selwyn  on  Sunday.  She 
made  an  appointment  with  her  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  for 
three  o'clock." 

How  do  people  get  into  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday  ?" 
*^  My  dear  Pelter,  why,  by  members'  tickets  of  course.  Do 
you  suppose  they  climb  over  the  railings,  or  pay  sixpence  for  a 
refreshment  ticket,  as  they  do  at  Cremorne  '?  " 

"  I  didn't  know,''  said  Jack  humbly.  There  was  a  long 
silence,  during  which  Pelter  pulled  at  his  pipe  with  the  gravity 
of  a  Red  Indian  at  the  council-fire. 

I  suppose  nothing  can  be  done  ? "  observed  Walter  dreamily. 

I  am  not  sure,  lad  ;  still,  I  do  think  " 

Think  what  ?  You  have  a  plan  in  your  head  ;  I  can  see 
you  have  !  "  cried  Walter  joyfully. 

"  I  felt  I  was  getting  bald,"  replied  Jack  calmly,  "  but  I  had 
hoped  not  so  as  to  shew  the  brain.  I  have  a  plan  it  is  true, 
but  I  don't  know  that  it  will  succeed." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  %   I  only  ask  you  what  you  think  ?" 
"  Well,  I  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  think  Miss  Lilian  will 
niarry  a  banker,  about  five  years  older  than  her  father  ;  that  is 
how  these  things  generally  end." 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question,  Pelter  ;  I  asked  you 
whether  you  thought  it  possible  that  this  woman,  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
could  be  prevented  from  accompanying  her  abroad  ]  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  think  she  could ;  that  is,  if  you  could  only  " 

Only  what  ?  There  is  no  sacrifice  that  I  would  not  make — 
no  trouble  that  I  would  not  take,  in  order  to  accomplish  that !" 
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"  Well,  then,  if  you  could  only  get  a  couple  of  tickets  for  us 
two  for  the  Botanical  Gardens,  next  Sunday." 

"  My  dear  J^-ck,  I  could  get  fifty  !  But  how  can  that  possi- 
bly help  us  ?  " 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but  I  believe  it  will.  As  to 
the  '  How,'  you  must  permit  me  to  be  silent  upon  that  point 
just  for  the  present." 

"  0  Jack,  if  you  succeed,  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  thank  you 
enough ! '' 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ;  it  will  be  a  great  personal  sacri- 
fice on  my  part,  no  doubt,  because  I  have  always  avoided  such 
places  on  principle.  And  then  there's  another  objection  ;  but 
there,  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ;  one  should  never  spoil  a 
ship  for  a  pound  of  tar." 

"  What  a  real  good  friend  you  are.  Jack  ?  But  what's  the 
other  objection  1 " 

"  Well,  you  know  they  won't  allow  a  fellow  to  smoke  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

ALTER  believed  in  his  friend  Pelter  implicitly.  He 
was  one,  he  knew,  who  not  only  never  fell  short  of 
his  promises,  but  was  the  last  man  to  suggest  a 
groundless  hope.  As  to  what  device  he  had  in  his  mind  for 
hindering  Mrs.  Sheldon  from  making  one  of  the  yachting-party 
to  Italy,  he  would  make  no  conjecture  ;  but  he  was  confident 
that  the  design  was  seriously  entertained.  He  knew,  too,  that 
J ack  was  serious  in  requesting  him  to  be  silent  upon  the  matter ; 
but  whether  the  self-sacrifice  upon  his  friend's  part  was  such  as 
he  had  described  it  to  be,  he  had  grave  doubts. 

Those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Pelter's  character,  or 
with  the  tenets  of  the  class  he  belonged  to,  might  well  imagine 
that  the  talk  of  principle  in  such  a  matter  as  going  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens  was  a  mere  joke,  like  his  complaint  of  not 
being  allowed  to  smoke  there.  But  this,  Walter  knew,  was 
not  the  case.  Jack  was  a  Bohemian  of  the  first  (whisky  and) 
water.  He  hated  society,  and  abjured  all  its  pomps  and  cere- 
monies with  as  much  earnestness  as  any  young  girl  who  "  takes 
the  veil."  The  latter  sometimes  becomes  the  Bride  of  Heaven, 
because  an  earthly  husband  has  been  denied  her ;  but  Jack 
could  have  been  admitted  into  the  world  of  fashion  if  he 
had  been  so  minded,  and  he  had  resolutely  kept  out  of 
it.  He  would  go  to  no  party  for  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  put  on  evening-dress,  or,  as  he  termed  it, 
his  go-to-meeting  clothes.  He  would  dine  at  no  board  at 
which  smoking  immediately  after  the  meal  was  objected 
to.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  voluntarily  putting 
his  feet  into  ^Hhe  Boots"  of  James  II.,  used  to  correct 
the  Covenanters,  as  into  a  pair  of  "polished  leathers."  He 
was  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the  feeling  which  prompts 
a  conventional  person  to  go  to  church  in  a  high  hat,  in  place  of 
a  wide-awake  ;  instead  of  merely  laughing  at  it,  he  loathed  it, 
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and  imagined  what  is  a  mere  mechanical  act  of  respectability/' 
to  be  significant  of  baseness  of  mind.  The  sort  of  man  who 
thought  that  religion  had  anything  to  do  with  the  shape  of  a 
hat,  was  honest  Jack's  aversion.  He  stood,  in  reality,  on  high 
moral  ground,  only,  all  his  social  prejudices  being  inverted,  he 
seemed,  to  the  common  eye,  to  stand  very  low  indeed.  Our 
views  of  mankind  depend  very  much  upon  which  end  of  the 
social  telescope  we  apply  to  them.  The  true  history  of  Life  in 
Bohemia,  though  it  has  been  once  attempted,  still  remains  to 
be  written ;  it  is  a  subject  much  too  wide  for  these  pages,  but 
we  may  here  observe  of  it,  that  its  attractions  are  apt  to  de- 
crease, even  more  than  is  customary,  with  years.  Whenever  I 
see  a  gallant  gay  Bohemian,  I  cannot  help  inwardly  saying  to 
him,  what  Metternich  said  to  the  young  gentleman  who  had 
not  learned  how  to  play  whist :  Ah,  sir,  what  an  old  age  are 
you  preparing  for  yourself  !  "  For  it  is  observable  of  the  whole 
Bohemian  race,  that  when  Time  begins  to  tell  upon  them,  they 
turn  (like  some  wines,  which,  when  drunk  young,  are  very 
pleasant)  a  little  acid.  They  are  at  no  epoch,  indeed,  to  be 
confounded  with  the  great  "  Pooh-pooh  "  school,  with  whom 
nothing  is  new,  nothing  is  true,  and  everything  is  a  bore,  and 
to  which  they  are  vastly  superior  ;  but  they  arrive  by  another 
road  at  much  the  same  place.  They  have  no  wife,  to  be  called 
such,  and  no  home  worthy  of  the  name  j  they  have  been  gener- 
ous to  women,  in  thought  as  well  as  deed ;  but  women  are  not 
grateful  for  such  generosity  ;  and  an  old  age  without  a  tender 
tie  is  deplorable.  To  that  old  age,  though  not  yet  past  his 
meridian,  poor  Jack  was  tending  fast ;  and,  what  was  worse 
for  him,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  know  it.  His  very  affection 
for  Walter  was  perhaps  all  the  stronger,  because  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  short-lived  ;  that  is,  that  a  spot  would  one  day  be 
reached  from  which  their  paths  must  diverge,  after  which  every 
step  would  widen  the  gulf  between  them.  For  Walter  was  no 
Bohemian,  and  Jack  was  far  too  good  a  fellow  to  attempt  to 
proselytise  him.  As  for  himself,  however,  he  would  die  in  the 
Faith ;  and  though — or  perhaps  because — he  had  already 
doubts  of  the  happiness  it  was  capable  of  conferring,  he  clung 
to  it  with  greater  obstinacy  than  ever.  Thus  it  was  no  small 
matter  that  would  have  induced  Mr.  Pelter  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  present  himself  in  an     all-rounder  "  hat  and  coat 
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of  formal  cut  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  a  Sunday.  The  hat, 
indeed,  would  be  purchased  for  the  occasion :  but  as  to  the 
coat — "  Do  you  think  any  of  these  will  do  ? inquired  he  of 
Walter,  exhibiting  to  him  the  contents  of  his  scanty  wardrobe, 
which,  to  say  truth,  were  rather  of  an  artistic  than  fashionable 
make. 

My  dear  Jack,  you  look  like  a  gentleman  in  anything,'' 
said  Walter  assuringly. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,"  replied  his  friend  ruefully  ; 
though  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  paid  me  a  compliment  at 
the  expense  of  my  tailor." 

But,  nevertheless,  Walter  was  right ;  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  one  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  a  vestry- 
man, to  have  mistaken  Mr.  John  Pelter  for  a  snob. 

Whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  thoroughly,  and  having 
in  this  case  abjured  one  principle,  he  proceeded  to  abjure  an- 
other by  insisting  on  punctuality. 

"  We  should  be  at  this  place  before  your  friends,"  said  he, 

if  my  plan  is  to  take  effect." 

"  And  may  I  now  ask  what  that  plan  is  1  " 

"  No,  my  lad,  if  you  would  be  so  good,  neither  now  nor  ever ; 
let  it  suffice  you  to  note  the  result  of  it." 

Walter  was  much  astonished,  but,  of  course,  said  nothing, 
beyond  promising  to  avoid  the  topic. 

At  half -past  two,  they  accordingly  presented  themselves  at 
the  Gardens.  The  main  body  of  fashionable  folks  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  but  a  few  promenaders  were  walking  up  and  down 
the  lawn,  and  the  front  row  of  chairs  was  fast  filling  with  those 
who  had  come  both  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

The  two  young  men  took  their  seats  under  a  tree,  from  which 
they  could  watch  those  who  entered  by  the  chief  turnstile. 

I  shall  know  Lady  Selwyn  from  your  picture,  I  conclude  ? " 
observed  Pelter. 

"  Well,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  j  and  as  for  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
you  may  recognise  her  " 

"  Hush  ! "  cried  Pelter ;  "  there  she  is/'  and,  indeed,  at  that 
moment  the  widow  entered  the  grounds. 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  ?  "  was  the  question  upon  Wal- 
ter's lips  ;  but  it  was  arrested  by  a  glance  at  his  companion's 
face,  which  had  on  the  instant  altered  in  a  very  remarkable 
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manner.  His  florid  complexion  had  become  quite  pale ;  his 
lips,  generally  parted  with  a  slight  smile,  had  closed  together 
tightly  ;  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  had  grown  severe  almost 
to  menace.  "Let  me  have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  this  lady 
alone,"  said  he  quickly  :  and  rising  from  his  chair,  he  stepped 
down  the  long  broad  walk  to  meet  her. 

She  was  moving  very  leisurely,  quietly  scanning  the  row  of 
faces,  in  search,  no  doubt,  of  Lady  Selwyn ;  her  attire  was 
faultless,  her  air  full  of  that  careless  grace  which  seems  to  ignore 
emotion  of  all  kinds  as  vulgarity  ;  when  suddenly  she  dropped 
her  veil,  and  turned  as  if  to  retrace  her  steps.  ~She  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  do  so  alone  ;  before  she  had  got  ten 
yards,  Pelter  over- took  her,  and  taking  his  hat  off,  as  to  an  old 
acquaintance,  at  once  addressed  her,  and  then  attached  him- 
self to  her  side.  As  to  what  he  said,  Walter,  of  course,  could 
make  no  guess  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  the  widow  appeared  to 
listen  to  it  with  grave  attention,  though  exhibiting  neither 
alarm  nor  surprise.  Nay,  when  the  end  of  the  lawn  was 
reached,  instead  of  returning  up  it,  like  other  promenaders, 
this  pair  betook  themselves  to  a  side-walk,  and  could  be  seen 
through  the  leafy  screen  evidently  engrossed  in  talk.  That 
Jack  was  thorough  "  in  his  views  of  friendship,  and  energetic 
enough  when  once  roused  to  action,  Walter  was  well  aware  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  thus  sailed  down  upon  a  strange  flag, 
and,  as  it  were,  piratically  captured  her,  astounded  him  not  a 
little.  Was  it  possible,  he  had  begun  to  think,  that  she  was 
altogether  a  strange  flag  ?  when,  under  the  trellised  gateway, 
there  appeared  two  persons,  whose  advent  turned  his  thoughts 
at  once  into  quite  another  channel. 

Lilian  and  Lotty  had  entered  the  gardens.  The  latter,  of 
course,  Walter  had  expected  to  see  ;  but  the  former's  coming 
had  been  wholly  un looked  for,  and  it  filled  him  with  an  eager 
joy,  which  for  the  moment  no  prudent  reflections  could  dispel. 
He  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  to  have  speech  with  her  before 
her  departure  abroad,  or  perhaps  even  ever  again ;  he  had  stead-; 
fastly  resolved  not  to  seek  a  meeting  with  her  ;  she  should  have, 
he  had  resolved,  no  further  sorrow  because  of  him ;  he  loved 
her,  and  she  knew  it ;  but  in  leaving  England,  she  should  at 
least  not  have  to  break  asunder  an  acknowledged  tie.  Such 
had  been  his  resolute  determination  ;  but  now,  as  she  came 
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slowly  up  the  lawn  with  her  beautiful  face  so  pale  and  thought- 
ful, and  her  large  eyes  fixed  sorrowfully  upon  the  ground^  his 
heart  melted  within  him,  and  his  resolutions  with  it.  Her  sis- 
ter looked  timorously  from  right  to  left,  in  search  of  her  she 
had  come  to  meet ;  but  Lilian,  it  was  plain,  had  no  anxiety 
upon  that  account ;  her  thoughts  were  deeper,  and  he  dared  to 
hope  that  they  might  be  busy  with  him.  Though  they  were  to 
be  parted,  and  for  ever,  was  it  not  right — or  if  it  was  wrong, 
was  not  the  temptation  irresistible,  since  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  itself —to  say  to  her  a  few  simple  words  of  farewell  ^ 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  his  way  towards  them.  Lady 
Selwyn  was  the  first  to  see  him ;  he  saw  her  start  and  tremble, 
and  knew  that  she  was  pressing  her  sister's  hand,  and  whisper- 
ing to  her  that  he  was  near.  Then  Lilian  looked  up,  crimson 
from  brow  to  chin,  but  wearing  such  a  happy  smile,  and  held 
out  her  little  hand. 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Litton."  If  the  light  in  her 
eyes  was  not  love-light,  thought  Walter,  it  was  the  very  best 
imitation  of  it  that  female  ingenuity  had  yet  discovered.  It 
seemed  as  if  Lilian  was  conscious  of  this  too  ;  that  a  maidenly 
fear  of  having  betrayed  too  much  had  seized  her,  for  she  added 
hastily  :  "  We  are  both  so  glad,  because  we  feel  that  we  owe 
you  reparation." 

If  Lady  Selwyn  was  glad,  she  did  not  look  so  glad  as  she 
looked  frightened.  "  There  are  so  many  people  here,"  whis- 
pered she  timidly ;  "  let  us  cross  the  broad  walk  to  the  other 
side." 

Indeed,  their  present  locality,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  hun- 
dred pairs  of  eyes  and  ears,  was  not  one  very  suitable  for  ex- 
planations ;  whereas,  upon  the  other  side,  there  were  no  sitters, 
and  but  few  walkers.    So  they  crossed  over. 

"We  have  to  apologise  to  you,  Mr.  Litton — all  of  us,"  con- 
tinued Lilian  with  emphasis,  "for  the  treatment  you  so  unjustly 
received  at  Willowbank  the  other  evening  ■" 

"I  beg  you  will  not  do  so,"  interrupted  Walter  ;  "  any  allu- 
sion to  the  matter  must  needs  give  you  pain,  and  therefore, 
give  me  pain ;  whereas,  otherwise  I  feel  no  pain  at  all.  It 
could  not  be  helped,  and  I  perfectly  understood  why  it  could 
not  be  so," 
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"  It  could  be  helped  ! cried  Lilian  indignantly ;     it  was 

cowardly  and  shameful !  " 

Now,  Lilian,  dear,^^  broke  in  Lotty  pleadingly,  why  go 
into  that,  when  Mr.  Litton  says  he  perfectly  understands  how 
we  were  all  situated." 

"  He  was  turned  out  of  our  house,"  said  Lilian,  as  though 
it  had  been  he  who  had  played  a  treacherous  and  dishonest  part  j 
while  others,  who  were  really  to  blame,  made  profit  by  it." 

"  I  entreat  that  you  will  say  no  more  about  it,''  said  Walter 
earnestly.  "  What  alone  distresses  me  in  the  matter  is  the  re- 
flection, that  your  father  must  needs  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of 
me  ;  but  that  will  all  come  right  in  time,  and,  even  if  it  does 
not,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  been  of  some 
service  to  him,  though  he  does  not  know  it." 

"  And  to  others  who  do  know  it,  but  have  not  acknowledged 
it,"  added  Lilian  indignantly. 

"  For  my  part,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  Lotty  tearfully,  I  do  ac- 
knowledge it,  believe  me,  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  sure  you 
have  behaved  most  generously,  and — and — like  a  gentleman." 
Lilian  laughed  a  bitter  laugh,  which,  however,  from  its  very 
bitterness,  was  sweet  to  Walter's  ears.  Let  us  hope,"  continued 
her  sister,  "  that  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  safe  to  tell 
dear  papa  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  then,  I  am 
sure,  he  will  do  full  justice  to  you.  I  am  afraid  he  must  not 
know  that  we  have  met  you  here  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Sheldon  should 

see  us,  I  am  afraid  " 

We  shall  have  quite  enough  of  Mrs.  Sheldon  for  the  next 
six  months,"  broke  in  Lilian  haughtily  j  "  and  what  that  woman 
may  choose  to  say  of  us — of  me  at  least — is  a  matter  of  the 
most  supreme  indifference  to  me.  We  were  to  meet  here  to  re- 
ceive her  decision — about  which  she  pretended  to  have  some 
doubts — respecting  her  going  abroad  with  us." 

"  She  is  here  already,  but  she  has  a  friend  with  her,"  added 
Walter  quickly,  as  Lady  Selwyn  uttered  a  little  cry  of  terror. 
"  We  can  keep  out  of  her  way,  if  you  wish  it ;  and  if  my  com- 
pany is  really  a  source  of  alarm  to  you,  I  will  withdraw  at 
once." 

"  Let  us  keep  out  of  her  way,  by  all  means,"  ejaculated  Lady 
Selwyn,  "  until  you  have  done  your  talk." 

"1  shall  not  move  an  inch  out  of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  way,"  ob- 
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served  Lilian  decisively ;  and  since  she  did  not  tell  Walter  to 
withdraw,  he  staid. 

"  And  when  are  you  to  start  for  Italy  ? "  inquired  he. 

"  We  do  not  go  to  Italy  at  all,  at  least  for  the  present,  but  to 
Sicily,"  answered  Lilian.  Our  first  destination  is  Messina  ; 
but  our  plan  is  to  coast  round  the  island.  I  have  proposed  that, 
in  hopes  Mrs.  Sheldon  may  prove  to  be  a  bad  sailor,  in  which 
case  we  shall  leave  her  on  shore'' 

0  Lilian  !  "  exclaimed  Lotty  reprovingly  ;  "  and  you  know 
that  Eeggie  himself  is  never  quite  happy  on  board  ship." 

"  We  start  on  Saturday,  I  believe,  from  Plymouth,''  continued 
Lilian,  without  noticing  this  remonstrance. 

*^I  trust  the  voyage  may  prove  much  pleasanter  to  you  than 
you  anticipate,"  said  Walter  mechanically,  "  and  that  your 
health  may  be  restored  by  it." 

"  As  to  my  health,"  sighed  she,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  the  bitterest  medicine  is  often  the  most  beneficial,  it 
certainly  ought  to  do  me  good.  The  thought  of  it  is  hateful 
to  me  ;  nay,  more,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  presentiment, 
if  misfortune  is  ever  permitted  to  cast  its  shadow  before  it, 
then,  indeed,  will  evil  come  of  it."  She  shuddered,  and  drew 
her  lace  shawl  around  her,  as  though  its  fragile  folds  could 
give  her  warmth. 

Now,  is  it  not  childish  of  dear  Lilian  to  go  on  like  that, 
Mr  Litton  ? "  urged  Lady  Selwyn.  I  assure  you  this  is  what 
I  have  to  listen  to  every  day." 

If  I  could  only  do  anything  to  give  you  the  least  comfort," 
murmured  Walter  beneath  his  breath. 

"  Indeed,  you  have  done  more  for  me,  for  all  of  us,  already, 
than  we  deserve ;  while  your  acquittal  has  been  

"  Good  heavens  !  there  is  Mrs  Shelden,"  exclaimed  Lotty. 
"  She  is  looking  down  the  row  for  us ;  I  told  her  we  should  be 
there,  you  know.    Had  we  not  better  go  and  join  her  ? " 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  Lilian  coldly.  Whether  from 
fear  of  the  widow,  or  from  a  kindly  impulse  which  prompted 
her  to  leave  the  young  people  alone  for  a  few  seconds.  Lady 
Selwyn  here  left  her  sister's  side,  and  crossed  over  to  where 
Mrs  Sheldon  stood. 

^*I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  see  you  when  you  return  to 
England  f  said  Walter  softly. 

0  yes — if  I  ever  do  return,"  sighed  Lilian. 
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For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  encourage  such  forebodings.  For 
myself,  1  am  no  believer  in  them  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  you 
entertain  them  is  itself  a  real  misfortune  to  me.  You  have 
no  friend,  Miss  Lilian — none — who  has  a  greater  regard  for  you, 
a  deeper  devotion  to  your  interests,  than  myself." 

"  You  have  proved  it,  Mr  Litton,"  answered  she,  in  tones 
scarce  above  a  whisper.  "  T  would  that  it  had  been  in  my 
power  to  shew  my  sense  of  your  good  " 

^'  Here  is  Mrs  Sheldon,  Lilian  ! "  exclaimed  Lotty.  She 
pitched  her  voice  in  so  high  a  key  that  it  almost  sounded  like 
a  warning,  which  perhaps  the  contiguity  of  the  young  couple 
had  suggested  to  her  ;  for  the  fact  was,  although  they  themselves 
were  ignorant  of  it,  that  they  were  standing  hand  in  hand. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  Lilian  ?  "  inquired  the  widow  path- 
etically. "  It  is  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you  here ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  draw  good  auguries  from  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  pretty  well,"  returned  Lilian  icily. — 
"  This  is  Mr  Litton.  There  is  no  occasion  for  ignoring  your 
old  acquaintance  here,  I  suppose." 

Mrs  Sheldon  cast  a  sharp  and  piercing  glance  at  Walter. 
The  words  "  your  old  acquaintance  "  had  a  meaning  for  her 
which  the  speaker  did  not  suspect  ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  with 
her  scrutiny,  she  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Mr  Litton 
knows,  I  am  sure,  that  nothing  but  a  hard  necessity  compelled 
me  to  behave  towards  him  as  I  did  the  other  evening.  His 
generous  nature  will  forgive  me  for  having  sacrificed  him  for 
the  good  of  others." 

Walter  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 
We  have  all  to  make  our  sacrifices  in  that  way,"  she  con- 
tinued.   "  I  am  myself,  for  instance,  compelled  to  forego  the 
pleasure,  of  accompanying  these  dear  girls  abroad." 

"  What !  are  you  not  going  with  us  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Selwyn. 
"  That  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  Eeginald,  I  am  sure." 

And  I  hope  not  only  to  Eeginald,"  answered  the  widow, 
laughing.  These  newly  married  young  ladies  think  only  of 
their  husbands,  you  see,  Mr  Litton,  which  makes  them  seem 
sometimes  almost  rude." 

"Indeed,!  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  answered  Lotty, 
colouring  very  nouch.  "  Of  course,  we  shall  all  be  disappointed  \ 
and  we  had  counted  on  your  coming  as  almost  certain*" 
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"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  when  we  get  home.  I 
think  it  due  to  your  good  father  to  let  him  know  at  once  the 
change  in  my  arrangements — not  that  I  wish  to  hurry  Mr. 
Litton  away,  Fm  sure." 

I  was  just  about  to  take  my  leave,"  said  Walter,"  at  all 
events." 

Well,  you  and  I  are  to  be  left  in  England,  you  know,  and 
will,  doubtless,  meet  again,"  smiled  the  widow  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him.  She  had  really  carried  matters  off  exceedingly 
well,  considering  the  hostile  company  in  which  she  found  her- 
self, and  that  Lilian  had  not  expressed  one  syllable  of  regret  at 
her  change  of  plan. 

Good-bye,  Lady  Selwyn,"  said  Walter  kindly,  and  as  he 
pressed  her  hand,  the  ready  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  She  knew, 
poor  soul,  that  he  knew  how  she  had  no  longer  any  will  nor 
way  of  her  own,  and  that,  though  she  had  injured  him,  he 
forgave  her.  As  she  turned  from  him,  she  took  Mrs  Sheldon's 
arm,  and,  though  trembling  at  her  own  audacity,  led  her  a  few 
steps  away. 

"  God  bless  you,  Lilian  ! "  murmured  Walter. 

And  God  bless  you  \ "  was  the  whispered  response  ;  their 
hands  met  in  one  long  pressure,  and  then  they  parted  without 
another  word. 

Walter  stood  and  watched  till  the  three  ladies  reached  the 
gate,  where  Lilian  turned,  as  he  knew  she  would,  to  give  him 
a  farewell  look  ;  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  he  moved  away  to 
seek  his  friend.  iBut  Mr.  Pelter  was  no  longer  visible.  He 
had  doubtless  taken  himself  home,  to  remove  that  badge  of 
social  servitude— his  high-crowned  hat ;  and  Walter  followed 
heavy  at  heart,  but  not  without  a  keen  curiosity  with  respect 
to  the  means  which  Jack  had  employed  to  alter  the  widow's 
plans.  For  that  to  Jack,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  Lilian 
was  somehow  or  other  indebted  for  her  escape  from  that  dis- 
tasteful companionship,  Walter  had  no  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


HOW  HE  DID  IT. 

S  Walter  had  expected,  he  found,  upon  reaching  Beech 
Street,  that  his  friend  had  arrived  before  him.  He 
found  him  walking  up  and  down  his  studio  with  quick 
strides,  without  his  pipe  (which  was  itself  a  portent),  and  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  still  gloved.  Jack  seldom  wore  gloves, 
but  if  compelled  to  do  so,  was  wont  to  tear  them  off  upon  the 
first  opportunity,  as  though  they  had  been  the  tunic  of  Nessus. 

"  My  dear  Jack,''  said  Walter,  is  it  really  to  the  influence 
of  your  eloquence  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  that  I  am  indebted  for 
this  great  service  ?  I  heard  her,  with  my  own  ears,  tell  Lilian 
that  she  had  altered  her  plans,  and  would  not  accompany  them 
to  SicUy." 

"  To  my  influence — yes  ;  to  my  eloquence — certainly  not," 
returned  Pelter  gravely.      I  used  no  honeyed  words." 

Whatever  words  you  used,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you,  as 
Lilian  too  would  say,  did  she  know  to  whom  she  was  indebted." 

"  It  cost  me  something,  lad,"  sighed  Pelter,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair — "something  that  smug  sleek  men  declare 
they  value  beyond  all  else,  and  which  is  dear  even  to  me — 
namely.  Self-respect." 

"  I  hope  not,  Jack ;  not  for  my  sake,  nor — nor  any  one's." 

"  Ay,  but  it  was  so,  for  I  had  to  lie  to  her,  and,  what  is  worse, 
to  threaten  her.    Fancy  using  threats  to  a  woman  !  " 

But  why  should  she  fear  you,  or  your  threats  either  ! " 

"  Well,  that's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now.  But  don't  you 
remember,  Walter,  how,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Willowbank 
business,  and  when  we  were  speculating  as  to  who  had  sent  the 
offer  for  your  Philippa,  that  I  gave  you  a  leaf  of  my  life  that  you 
might  take  a  lesson  from  it — ^how,  when  I  was  young,  and  hon- 
est and  credulous — ^like  yourself,  1  was  once  fooled  by  a  woman  ? 
You  know  what  Pope  says  about  the  sex,  and  that  I  don't  go 
with  him ;  but  in  this  case  he  was  right.    Intrigue  was  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  that  woman's  life,  and  men's  hearts  her  playthings. 
But  she  had  not  the  wit  for  the  work,  or  she  would  never  have 
lied  except  with  her  tongue ;  as  it  was,  she  did  so  in  black, and 
white,  and  amongst  others,  to  me.  When  we  parted — when 
she  flung  me  aside,  like  yonder  glove  "—and  he  cast  one  vio- 
lently on  the  floor,  "  she  asked  me  to  give  her  back  her  letters ; 
but  that  was  impossible,  because  I  had  burned  them  every  one, 
before  she  asked  me.  Judging  me  by  her  own  crafty,  treach- 
erous self,  she  did  not  believe  me,  and  I  took  no  pains  to  con- 
vince her  ;  since  she  chose,  after  all  that  had  passed  between  us, 
to  think  me  capable  of  a  base  revenge,  I  let  her  do  so  ;  and  to- 
day she  suffered  for  it." 

Then  you  knew  who  this  Mrs.  Sheldon  was,  from  the 
moment  I  mentioned  her  1 "  observed  Walter. 

I  guessed  it,  lad.  It  was  not  the  name  I  had  known  her 
under,  but  I  heard  that  she  had  taken  it ;  and,  besides,  I  recog- 
nised your  portrait  of  her.  As  for  her  face,  I  should  have 
known  it,  had  I  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years,  instead  of  ten,  at 
the  first  glance.  '  It  can  make  no  more  mischief  among  men, 
so  you  have  set  it  against  your  own  sex,  madam,  have  you  ? ' 
That  shaft  went  home,  I  promise  you." 

"  What !  you  told  her  that  ? "  exclaimed  Walter  excitedly. 

"  Ay,  and  she  knew  who  was  meant.  At  first,  she  thought 
I  was  pleading  my  own  cause,  not  yours  ;  but  I  undeceived  her 
there.  I  told  her  that  it  might  have  been  so  once  ;  that  years 
ago  I  might  have  loved  some  pure  and  simple  girl,  such  as  your 
Lilian,  had  my  experience  of  woman-kind  been  happier  in  those 
days  ;  but  as  it  was,  that  I  had  had  no  cause  to  trust  in  woman. 
She  tried  to  fool  me  even  then ;  'tis  second  nature  with  her, 
and  first  as  well ;  but  she  might  as  well  (as  I  told  her)  have 
fawned  upon  the  turnstile.  Then  I  made  her  understand  not 
only  that  her  past,  but  that  her  present  was  known  to  me,  even 
to  the  fact  that,  with  her  nephew's  aid,  she  was  angling  for  the 
rich  merchant." 

"  *  What !  are  you  jealous,  then,  dear  Jack  ?  "  sighed  she. 

"  I  swear  it  made  me  laugh  aloud  to  hear  her." 

"  *  No,'  said  I ;  *  I  was  not  jealous,  but  resolute  that  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  should  not  take  place — that 
I  was  acquainted  with  her  plans,  and  meant,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  to  prevent  them ;  not,  indeed,  for  his  sake,  but  for 
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his  daughter's  ;  and,  to  begin  with,  that  she  was  not  to  accom- 
pany the  family  to  Italy.'  " 

All  this  had  been  told  in  a  quiet  cynical  manner,  very  dif- 
ferent from  Pelter's  usual  tone ;  but  when  here,  amazed,  Walter 
inquired  what  right  his  friend  had  had  to  control  Mrs.  Sheldon's 
movements,  he  answered  vehemently  :  "  What  right  1  Why, 
the  right  of  the  strongest.  Is  it  for  you  to  have  scruples — you, 
who  affect  to  love  this  girl,  and  would  have  me  preserve  her — 
scruples  against  a  serpent  ]  She  is  harmless  now  ;  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  snake-charming  was  not  done  by  soft  words." 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  mistake  me,"  cried  Walter ;  "  every 
one  has  a  right  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  wicked.  I  used 
the  word  as  Mrs.  Sheldon  would  have  used  it.  Did  she  not 
resent,  I  should  have  asked,  this  interference  with  her  arrange- 
ments ? " 

"  Of  course  she  resented  it ;  she  would  have  struck  me  dead, 
if  looks  could  have  done  it.  But  she  never  questioned  my  right, 
nor  even  my  motives. 

"  ^  You  would  not  have  dared  to  speak  to  me  like  this,'  was 
all  she  said,  ^  if  you  had  burned  those  letters.  It  is  not  only 
women,  then,  who  tell  lies.' 

"  '  Nothing  that  I  know — or  which  I  hold  in  my  possession — 
shall  be  used  to  your  disadvantage,  madam,'  replied  I  respect- 
fully, *  if  only  you  will  be  ruled  by  me  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter. If  otherwise,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  place  in  Mr. 
Brown's  hands  a  certain  note — I  think  you  will  remember  it 


*  You  coward  ! '  she  broke  forth.  If  I  had  really  kept  that 
letter,  she  would  have  spoken  truth  ;  and  even  as  it  was,  lad,  I 
felt  like  a  whipped  cur.  Do  you  understand  now,  that  I  have 
doxiO  something  more  for  you  to-day  than  put  on  a  tall  hat  1 " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do.  Jack,"  exclaimed  Walter  earnestly. 

^'  Yes.  But  if  our  positions  had  been  reversed,  you  feel  that 
you  could  not  have  done  as  much  yourself  for  me  1 "  answered 
Pelter  bitterly. 

I  did  not  say  that,  Jack.  Good  heavens  !  do  you  suppose 
that  I  am  reproaching  you  for  sacrificing  (as  you  said)  your  self- 
respect  for  my  sake  ? " 

"  Well,  this  much  I  must^needs  say  in  my  own  justification  : 
it  was  not  altogether  for  your  sake,  Walter,    It  was  for  this 
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young  girl's  sake  also,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  except  on  can- 
vas. If  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  it  was  my  bounden 
duty  to  defend  her  from  that  most  unscrupulous  of  enemies,  a 
jealous  woman." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  Lilian's  enemy ;  but 
why  should  she  be  jealous  of  her  ? " 

"Because  Mrs.  Sheldon  failed  where  she  has  succeeded. 
Did  she  not  fail,  man,  in  winning  your  smiles  down  at  Penad- 
don  ?  " 

"  She  surely  never  told  you  that,  Jack !  ''  cried  Walter. 

"  Certainly  not ;  nor  did  you  either ;  but  yet  I  knew  it.  She 
must  either  fail  or  succeed  with  every  man  that  comes  her  way. 
Well,  this  being  so,  I  knew  she  would  stick  at  nothing  in  the 
way  of  revenge ;  and,  as  it  happens,  interest  and  vengeance  in 
this  case  went  hand  in  hand  together.  She  is  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse,  as  I  conjectured,  and  is  playing  for  a  great  prize 
in  Mr.  Christopher  Brown ,  and  could  she  have  hooked  the 
father,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  her  step-daughter,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it.  Even  as  it  is,  the  poor  girl  has,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  dangerous  relative  in  her  new-found  brother- 
in-law  ;  a  Frankenstein,  too,  you  should  remember,  lad,  in 
some  respect  of  your  own  creation. 

"  I  know  it,"  groaned  Walter  despondingly.  "  But  what  can 
I  do  ?  I  can't  stop  Selwyn  from  going  to  Italy,  as  you  have 
stopped  his  aunt." 

"  No  'y  but  you  can  do  something  else.  Your  patron  at  Wil- 
lowbank  has  paid  you  for  your  picture  in  advance ;  thinking, 
thereby,  to  close  all  connection  with  you,  no  doubt.  You  have 
the  sinews  of  war,  then  why  not  carry  it  into  the  enemy'^ 
country !  " 

"  Into  the  enemy's  country  %  "  repeated  Walter.  "  I  don't 
quite  see  what  you  mean." 

"  Well,  in  other  words,  then,  here  is  a  young  painter,  devoted 
to  his  profession^  and  with  a  pocket  full  of  money ;  what  is 
more  natural,  and  right  and  proper,  than  that  he  should  wish 
to  visit  Italy,  the  temple  of  Art,  the  very  cradle  " 

"  By  Jove,  I'll  go  !  "  cried  Walter,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

"  Of  course,  you'll  go,  though  you  needn't  have  interrupted 
a  fellow  in  what  promised  to  be  a  very  pretty  flight  of  elo- 
quence.   I  shall  miss  you,  of  course,  but  then  I  shall  feel  th^t 
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you  are  improving  your  time.  You  must  not  confine  yourself 
to  picture-galleries,  remember,  but  study  the  out-door  effects  of 
nature — the  southern  skies  and  seas.  They  say  Sicily  is  a  good 
place  for  filling  your  sketch-book.  Suppose  you  go  to  Sicily 
first,  and  work  your  way  up  from  the  toe  of  the  boot  " 

"  My  dear  Jack,  you  are  the  best  adviser  that  ever  man  had  !  " 
cried  Walter  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That  always  seems  so,  when  one's  advice  happens  to  chime 
with  one^s  friend^s  wishes,''  observed  Pelter  composedly. 
"  You  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  however,  Sir  Knight-errant ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you  ; 
even  if  you  should  save  the  young  lady  from  the  dragon,  it 
will  be  a  tough  job  to  win  her." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  winning  her,"  answered  Walter  earnestly  ; 
"  if  I  can  only  be  of  use  to  her  j  only  let  her  know,  when  far 
from  home,  and,  as  she  supposes,  friendless,  that  she  is  not 
without  a  friend  ;  if  I  can  unmask  this  man,  and  shew  her  dot- 
ing father  what  he  is  " 

"  You  will  ask  no  other  reward,"  interrupted  Pelter  dryly. 
^'  That  is  very  wise,  and  very  pretty ;  but  everybody  has  not 
your  disinterestedness.  For  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
something  at  your  hands,  my  lad ;  and  I  will  thank  you  to 
brew  me  a  little  whisky-punch  in  the  manner  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  and  which  the  Faculty  have  recommended  for 
my  complaint." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NEW  LODGINGS. 

fT  is  late  October,  but  where  Walter  Litton  has,  fot  the  pre- 
sent, taken  up  his  abode,  all  nature  still  wears  her  sum- 
^ '  mer  dress.  It  is  early  morning,  but  the  air,  though  wel- 
come and  refreshing,  breathes  on  him  soft  and  warm,  as  he 
stands  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  his  lodgings,  and  looks  out  on 
sea  and  shore.  So  different  is  the  scene  that  morning  is  wont 
to  present  to  him,  that  it  verily  seems  to  be  another  world. 
In  Beech  Street,  he  was  fortunate,  if  at  such  a  time  the  fog 
permitted  him  to  see  the  sky.  Here^  the  heavens  are  smiling 
on  him  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sea  reflects  their  smile  on  its 
smooth  bosom.  Above  him,  in  serene  stillness,  rise  high  purple 
hill-tops,  the  very  names  of  which  he  has  not  yet  mastered, 
and  which  have  still  for  him  that  mysterious  charm  which  be- 
longs to  mountains  which  we  see,  and  have  not  yet  trodden. 
Below,  is  a  broad  highway— the  Marina — at  this  hour,  silent 
and  deserted,  but  which  will,  later  in  the  day,  be  thronged  by 
equipages,  vying  with  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for 
splendour  and  bad  taste.  The  streets,  too,  as  yet  are  silent, 
although  life  has  begun  to  stir  in  the  alleys  that  feed  them,  and 
in  which  common  shops  full  of  fish,  and  fruit,  and  flowers,  are 
already  open.  Out  of  windows  hang  to  dry,  things  both  rare 
and  common,  namely,  clean  linen  and  macaroni.  But  at  the 
elevation  at  which  our  hero  stands,  not  only  do  the  beauties  of 
nature  appeal  to  his  artist-soul  with  irresistible  force,  but  even 
what  is  in  reality  mean  and  sordid,  becomes  picturesque.  The 
result  is,  therefore,  a  picture  that  has  no  flaw,  set  in  a  frame  of 
gold  and  azure.  As  the  morning  advances,  the  gold  increases, 
flowing  in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  picture  itself ;  till,  presently, 
he  perceives  why  the  tall  houses  looking  seaward  are  so  brown, 
and  also  the  advances  that  may  result  in  some  climates  from 
living  in  an  alley,  with  only  a  strip  of  sky  to  light  it.  The 
growing  glow  and  heat,  indeed,  are  such  as  soon  to  drive  our 
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hero  from  the  balcony  into  his  chamber,  a  scantily  furnished 
room — as  furnished  apartments  go  in  England — but  wonder- 
fully clean  for  Palermo  ;  the  reason  of  which  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  an  introduction  to  the  proprietor  of  the  house, 
whose  modest  knock  at  the  door  has  already  been  repeated 
without  arousing  the  attention  of  his  new  tenant,  absorbed  by 
the  beauties  of  sea  and  land. 

A  small,  spare  Sicilian,  who  now  enters  with  the  breakfast 
equipage,  Signor  Baccari,  like  his  house,  has  a  half-baked  look, 
which  might  lead  the  uncharitable  to  suppose  him  averse  to 
the  use  of  water  ;  he  was  indeed  averse,  for  he  was  a  Sicilian, 
but  for  all  that,  he  used  it,  being,  as  we  shall  hear,  under  a 
vow — though  to  no  saint,  for  saints  always  stipulate  for  dirt — 
to  do  so. 

"  Good-morning,  signor.  You  have  slept  well,  I  trust  ?  " 
said  he,  in  tolerable  English. 

"  If  I  have  not,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  my  comfort,"  returned  Walter  warmly. 

Baccari  bowed^  and  shewed  his  teeth,  white  as  the  mice  of 
any  organ-grinder  of  his  race. 

"  To  please  the  friend  of  one's  friend,  is  to  please  one's  self," 
he  answered.  "  So  soon  as  his  letter  reached  me,  said  I  to  my 
wife  :  '  Scrub  everything — the  tables,  the  chairs,  the  floors.' 
It  was  Signor  Belter's  weakness  to  have  everything  scrubbed ; 
and  the  weakness  of  those  we  love  is  to  be  respected."  If 
Signor  Belter  had  been  dead,  and  his  Sicilian  friend  had  been 
referring  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  request,  his  tone  could  not 
have  been  more  grave  and  pathetic. 

^^Your  good-will  is,  I  am  sure,  reciprocated,"  observed 
Walter,  smiling.  ^'  When  Mr.  Belter  found  I  was  resolved  to 
visit  Sicily,  he  said :  *  I  have  one  good  friend  there ;  if  you 
visit  Balermo,  ask  for  Signor  Baccari,  in  the  Biazza  Marina.  I 
spent  a  winter  at  his  house  in  my  young  days,  when  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  a  Eaphael,  a  Murillo,  a  Tintoretto — three  single 
gentlemen-artists  all  rolled  into  one.'  You  remember  his 
style  ? " 

"Is  it  possible  to  forget  it  ]  Heavens,  what  a  genius  he 
had  !  I  have  in  my  little  room  above-stairs  his  view  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  the  place  itself  1  He  was  ever  upon  the  sea, 
you  know — the  deep,  smiling,  treacherous  sea  !  "    And  Signor 
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Baccari  crossed  himself  like  lightning,  and  muttered  something 
that  sounded  between  a  curse  and  a  prayer. 

"  You  do  not  like  the  salt-water,  then,  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  !  How  can  you  ask  me  who  know  what  happened  !  I 
detest  it !  I  abhor  it !  I  fear  it  worse  than  the  brigands. 
What !  body  of  Bacchus,  did  he  never  tell  you  why — he  who 
preserved  my  Francisco  ? " 

"Never;  he  only  mentioned  that  you  and  he  were  old 
friends." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  To  be  sure,  he  is  not  one  to  talk  of  his 
good  deeds  ;  if  so,  he  would  be  always  talking.  And  yet,  look 
you,  because  he  is  a  heretic,  there  are  some  who  would  hold 
him  worse  than  a  brigand.  Bah!  what  stuff. — Forgive  me, 
signor,  for  spitting  on  the  ground.  That  was  one  of  his  pre- 
judices, and  it  should  have  been  respected.  *  If  you  must  spit, 
my  dear  Baccari,'  he  would  say,  'spit  in  the  sea.'  He  was 
so  droll ! " 

"But  how  was  it  he  saved  your  Francisco 

"  0  sir,  we  were  in  a  boat  together — Francisco,  then  a  little 
child,  my  wife,  and  I,  all  fools  for  being  there — ^with  the  signor 
and  a  fisherman;  out  in  the  next  bay  to  the  west,  yonder, 
which  is  more  beautiful  than  this,  folks  say,  or  than  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  But  to  my  wife,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  noth- 
ing seemed  so  beautiful  as  to  watch  the  reflection  of  his  in- 
nocent face  in  the  deep  deceitful  sea.  So,  while  she  was  lean- 
ing over  the  boat-side — it  is  terrible  even  to  tell  of  it ! — the 
boy  leaped  out  of  her  arms ;  there  was  a  little  splash,  and  then 
all  the  light  of  our  life  was  quenched  for  ever  ! 

"  But  your  son  was  not  drowned,  for  I  have  seen  him." 

"No;  thanks  to  Santa  Rosalia — and  a  heretic — he  was 
saved.  Our  friend  was  with  us,  brave,  agile,  and  who  swims 
like  a  fish.  Hardly  had  that  little  splash  faded  from  our  ears 
— as  the  knell  of  a  death-bell  dies  away — when  there  was  a 
big  splash — that  was  Signor  Pelter ;  O  sir,  I  shall  never  forget 
it — 'a  header,'  he  afterwards  called  it;  and  he  then  comes 
up  with  the  child  in  his  mouth — I  mean,  in  his  arms,  like  a 
water-dog.  It  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  What  could  I 
say  to  that  hero,  who  had  thus  rescued  our  darling  from  the 
jaws  of  death  ?  Nothing — nothing  that  could  make  him  un- 
derstand my  gratitude  !    '  Oh,  what,'  cried  I,  '  noble  English- 
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man,  can  I  ever  do  for  you  or  yours  1 '  '  Wash,  my  dear 
Baccari,  wash  a  little  occasionally,  for  my  sake,'  was  his  reply. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  house  alone,  in  all  Palermo,  is  always 
water-flooded.  ^  You  will  die  of  the  damp,'  say  the  neigh- 
bours j  but  we  are  not  dead  yet ;  neither  1,  nor  my  wife,  nor 
our  good  Francisco.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  have  done  Signor 
Pelter's  bidding,  and  are  always  clean !  Is  it  wonderful  also 
that  to  me  the  sea  is  more  terrible  even  than  the  brigands  !  " 

Are  the  brigands,  then,  so  very  alarming  ?  inquired  Wal- 
ter. "  I  understood  that  you  good  folks  who  dwell  in  towns, 
at  least  were  safe  from  them." 

"  Safe  !  Holy  Rosalia,  nobody  is  safe  !  "  answered  the  other, 
sinking  his  voice.  "  Itis  not  safe  even  for  us  two  to  be  talk- 
ing of  them.  They  have  spies  everywhere  j  allies  everywhere. 
Why,  the  Marina,  yonder,  is  the  only  road  in  Palermo  that  a 
rich  man  dare  take  his  pleasure  upon.  On  all  other  ways — if 
he  goes  to  Messina,  for  example — he  must  take  a  mounted 
escort.  To  think  that  a  couple  of  miles  out  and  in,  is  all  that 
a  man  dare  travel,  here  in  Palermo,  because  of  brigands  !  " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Baccari,''  said  Walter,  smiling,  "  it  appears 
to  me,  since  our  friend  Pelter  never  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
their  existence,  that  you  have  got  brigands  on  the  brain." 

Pardon,  signor  ;  it  seems  so,  doubtless.  Your  breakfast  is 
prepared." 

It  was  evident  that  the  feelings  of  the  little  lodging-house 
keeper  had  been  wounded.  In  vain,  before  sitting  down  to  his 
meal,  Walter  endeavoured  to  explain  away  his  unfortunate  ob- 
servation. 

"  The  Signor  Litton  is  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  out  of  my  mind, 
as  he  has  been  pleased  to  imagine,"  was  all  that  his  apologies 
could  for  some  time  extract  from  his  host.  But  presently, 
when  Walter  had  explained  to  him  that  in  England  there  were 
no  brigands,  absolutely  none,  and  that,  therefore,  all  reference 
to  such  unpleasant  folks  had  for  him  an  air  of  fable,  he  grew 
mollified. 

"The  signor,  then,  is  blest  in  his  country,"  was  his  grave 
observation ;  after  which,  he  inquired  whether  it  had  always 
been  so  favoured. 

"  Well,  we  had  once  robbers  and  outlaws,"  admitted  Walter, 
■  ■  but  certainly  never  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  our  towns.  There  was  Eobin  Hood,  for  example,  centuries 
ago,  whose  band,  however,  was  said  to  plunder  the  rich  only, 
and  not  the  poor." 

"  Ah,  but  these  rogues,  they  plunder  everybody,"  put  in  the 
Sicilian,  once  more  astride  upon  his  hobby  j  "  though  it  is  only 
when  some  great  man  has  suffered  that  the  affair  is  made  pub- 
lic. My  neighbour  here,  Loffredo,  for  example,  a  man  as  poor 
as  myself,  was  taken  up  the  mountain  last  spring,  and  had  to 
pay  so  much  for  his  ransom,  that  he  and  his  family  are  beg- 
gared." 

"  I  would  have  let  them  kill  me  first ! "  exclaimed  Walter 
indignantly. 

"Yes;  but  your  wife  could  not — that  is,  if  she  loved  you, 
as  in  this  case.  Loffredo  refused  to  pay  more  than  such  and 
and  such  a  sum — which  would  not  have  utterly  impoverished 
him — whereupon  one  comes  down  here,  into  the  very  next 
street,  yonder,  and  brings  something  with  him.  '  Madam,' 
says  he,  to  Loffredo^s  wife,  '  do  you  recognise  this  ear  ? '  They 
had  begun  to  mutilate  the  poor  fellow  ;  and  without  doubt  he 
would  have  died  by  inches,  had  she  not  sold  all,  and  sent  the 
required  ransom.  Again,  in  the  early  morning  (for  the  poor 
fellow  shrinks  from  shewing  himself  in  the  crowded  streets), 
you  may  see  any  day  Signor  Spillingo  with  but  one  arm,  and 
without  a  nose.  The  poor  gentleman,  captured  by  these  scoun- 
drels, had  not  the  money  at  command  to  satisfy  them  ;  but  his 
friends  scraped  together  what  they  could,  and  sent  it  to  the 
captain  of  the  band.  '  This  is  not  enough  ransom  for  a  whole 
man^  he  said,  and  thereupon  reduced  him  to  the  pitiable 
spectacle  which  I  have  described.  To  bring  one's  children  to 
want,  or  to  lose  life  and  limb,  these  are  the  hard  alternatives  ; 
severe  punishments  to  pay  for  a  walk  outside  the  city  walls  in 
spring-time,  signor." 

The  good  man's  manner  was  so  earnest,  so  pathetic,  that 
Walter  was  tempted  to  observe  :  "I  trust,  Signor  Baccari,  that 
you  yourself  have  never  suffered  from  these  villains,  either  in 
purse  or  person  ]  " 

"  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  never  !  But  my  Francisco  was  once 
taken ;  he  was  acting  as  guide  to  a  French  gentleman,  and,  for- 
tunately, being  so  small  a  fish,  they  made  use  of  him  in  another 
way  j  they  sent  him  into  the  town  to  state  the  price  of  their 
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captive  3  when,  only  think  of  it,  Francisco  himself  was  thrown 
into  prison,  upon  the  charge  of  treating  with  brigands  !  The 
poor  innocent  lad  !  Our  rulers,  you  see,  cannot  put  down  these 
thieves  ;  but  when  a  man  is  taken  by  them,  they  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  obtaining  his  liberty." 
^  Walter  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  this  was  indeed  a 
pitiable  state  of  affairs,  though,  in  his  heart,  he  thought  his 
host  was  unintentionally  exaggerating  matters.  An  element  of 
humour  also  mixed  with  his  compassion  for  Signor  Baccari, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  live  on  an  island,  where  on  the  one  hand 
the  sea  was  forbidden  to  him,  and  on  the  other  the  land.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  any  man,  not  absolutely  a  prisoner,  to 
possess  a  more  limited  horizon  in  the  way  of  movement. 

Yet  Signor  Baccari  was  by  no  means  dispirited  by  these  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  existence  ;  his  talk,  when  it  was  not 
upon  the  Brigand  topic,  was  as  gay  and  lively  as  the  twitter  of 
a  bird ;  no  stranger  would  have  had  a  better  guide  than  he  to 
shew  him  the  lions  of  Palermo,  and  if  Walter  had  cared  for 
gossip,  the  private  history  of  every  household  in  the  place  would 
have  been  at  his  service,  for  Baccari  knew  it  all.  Francisco, 
his  son,  a  lad  of  talent,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  was 
generally,  however,  Walter's  cicerone.  This  youth  was  a  study 
for  a  painter ;  tall,  slight,  and  sunburnt,  with  poetic  grace  in 
his  every  movement,  and  a  certain  cold  indifferent  manner  that 
would  have  been  contemptuous,  but  for  its  stateliness ;  just  as, 
when  a  king's  air  is  cold  and  apathetic,  we  call  it  royal.  He 
had  no  conversation,  but  since  he  could  speak  no  word  of  Eng- 
lish, that  was  of  no  consequence  to  Walter,  who,  on  his  part, 
possessed  but  a  smattering  of  Italian,  and  no  Sicilian  save  what 
he  found  in  his  pocket  dictionary.  Still,  the  two  got  on  very 
well  together,  Francisco's  eloquence  of  gesture  doubtless  mak- 
ing up  for  a  good  deal.  But  what  made  him  especially  valuable 
to  Walter  was  that,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  the  sea,  and  well  skilled  in  the  management  of  a  sail- 
ing-boat. In  vain  had  Baccari  forbidden  him,  even  when  little 
more  than  a  child,  to  tempt  the  treacherous  smile  of  the  Medi- 
terranean j  he  had  ever  taken  his  greatest  pleasure  upon  it  j 
and  now  that  he  was  a  man — according  at  least  to  Sicilian 
reckoning — he  was,  in  all  except  the  name  and  the  attire  (which 
his  father  would  not  permit  him  to  adopt),  a  sailor. 
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Litton,  too,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  which  Palermo 
offered  to  his  artist's  eyes,  was  seldom  content  to  be  on  shore, 
nor  even  in  the  waters  immediately  about  the  harbour.  It  was 
daily  his  practice  to  take  boat  and  put  to  sea ;  to  escape  from 
the  landlocked  bay,  with  its  sheer  steeps,  until  they  seemed  to 
dwindle  before  the  presence  of  snow-capped  Etna — a  hundred 
miles  away.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  thus  left  behind  them 
was  so  transcendent  that  it  would  sometimes  win  Walter's  gaze 
and  hold  it,  despite  of  himself,  in  a  species  of  enchantment ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  he  would  fix  his  eyes  to  westward,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  for  leagues  and  leagues  but  the  blue 
sea,  and  watch  for  a  certain  coming  sail ;  while  Francisco  lay 
at  length,  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the  orange  which  he  was 
slowly  slicing,  as  an  English  school-boy  (only  without  his 
eagerness)  would  slice  an  apple.  Ever  and  anon,  Walter  would 
intermit  his  watch  upon  the  sailless  sea,  to  take  from  the 
pocket  of  his  sketch-book  a  printed  extract  from  a  newspaper, 
which  he  would  read  and  read  again,  as  though  to  assure  him- 
self that  in  the  end  his  patience  must  necessarily  be  rewarded  : 
"  On  Wednesday  last,  from  Plymouth,  the  yacht  Syljohide 
(Christopher  Brown,  Esquire)  for  Palermo."  The  weather  had 
been  charming ;  even  the  Bay  of  Biscay  must  have  been  toler- 
ably tranquil  during  the  passage  of  the  voyagers,  but  still  the 
Sylphide  came  not.  It  was  unreasonable  in  Walter  to  be  so  im- 
patient, for  he  himself  had  started  from  England  on  the  Thurs- 
day, by  Paris  and  Marseilles,  for  the  same  destination,  and  the 
iron  horse  was,  of  course,  an  overmatch  even  for  the  swift- 
winged  Syl'phide.  Moreover,  she  might  have  touched  at  Gib- 
raltar, or  even  at  Marseilles  itself.  But  there  was  still  another 
alternative,  the  thought  of  which  haunted  Walter,  blurred  all 
beauties  of  land  and  sea  to  his  curious  eyes,  and  made  him  sick 
at  heart.  The  voyage,  in  place  of  benefiting  Lilian's  health, 
might  have  injured  it ;  the  Syljphide,  perchance,  might  have  put 
back,  or,  making  for  some  port,  its  passengers  might  have  dis- 
embarked, and  gone  home  by  land.  Thus,  day  after  day  went 
by  in  fruitless  expectation  ;  his  sketch-book,  notwithstanding 
the  temptations  that  on  every  side  appealed  to  him,  remained 
almost  blank;  his  hand  refused  its  wonted  office  ;  it  was  only 
by  forcing  his  mind  into  the  shafts,  and  making  that  draw,  in 
the  shape  of  acquiring  the  Sicilian  language,  that  the  time  (^uld 
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be  made  to  pass  for  Walter  at  all.  Making  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  probable  delays,  the  yacht  was  now  a  fortnight 
behind  her  time,  when,  on  a  certain  evening,  just  as  their  own 
little  sailing-boat,  far  out  at  sea,  had,  as  usual,  put  about  for 
home,  and  Walter,  sunk  in  despondency,  was  thinking  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  remain  in  Sicily  at  all,  Francisco  touched 
his  elbow,  and,  in  his  cold  indifferent  tones,  observed  :  "  Inglese 
sheep."  Walter  started  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  to  westward ; 
there  was  many  a  white  sail  studding  the  blue  deep,  as  stars  the 
sky,  but  he  noticed  no  addition  to  their  number. 

"  There,''  said  Francisco,  nodding  lazily  towards  the  extreme 
horizon,  where  something  like  a  puff  of  smoke  was  barely 
visible  ;  "  Inglese  yat." 

His  sharp  and  practised  eye  had  detected  something  in  the 
shape  of  the  sail  which  announced  at  once  her  class  and 
nationality. 

*'Let  us  put  back,  and  meet  her,"  exclaimed  Walter  eagerly, 
thinking  not  of  the  yacht,  but  Lilian. 

Francisco  opened  his  almond  eyes  a  little,  the  only  expres- 
sion of  wonder  he  ever  allowed  himself.  Why  so,  Signor  ? 
when  with  the  breeze  she  must  needs  be  in  Palermo  before  us.^' 

So  they  held  on  their  course,  while  the  "  Inglese  yat "  ful 
filled  Francisco's  prophecy  by  gaining  on  them  hand  over  hand. 
For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  Walter  had  no  eyes  except  for  her 
What  was  the  flaming  glow  of  sky  and  sea,  compared  with  that 
first  gleam  which  glittered  on  the  sail  that  brought  his  Lilian 
from  the  under-world  !  What  was  the  purple  tint  of  evening 
upon  the  mountain-sides,  to  the  rose-coloured  dreams  of  love  ! 
On  she  came,  the  yacht,  ever  nearer  and  larger,  till  it  overtook 
their  little  craft.  Walter  had  no  need  to  read  the  name  that 
was  written  in  golden  characters  upon  the  bows,  to  know  it 
was  the  SylpMde.  An  instinct  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  treasure  that  was  being  carried  past  him — of  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  he  loved.  From  under  his  broad  hat  he 
scanned  the  deck  with  furtive  glance,  though,  indeed,  there  was 
but  small  chance  of  his  being  recognised.  No  newspaper  had 
recorded  under  the  head  of  "  Fashionable  Intelligence,"  Mr. 
Walter  Litton's  departure  from  Beech  Street,  Soho,  for  Sicily. 
By  all  on  board  who  knew  him,  he  was  thought  to  be  hundreds 
of  leagues  away,  and  by  all  save  one — perhaps  even  by  her — 
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to  have  given  up  the  object  of  his  life  as  unattainable.  But  he 
was  there  close  at  hand,  if  not  to  win,  at  least  to  watch  over 
and  defend  his  Lilian.  She  was  not  on  deck ;  nor  did  he  ex- 
pect her  to  be,  for  the  evening  air  was  chill.  Sir  Eeginald  alone, 
besides  the  members  of  the  crew,  was  visible.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  the  bows,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  looking  intently  to- 
wards the  town,  which  they  were  now  rapidly  approaching. 
To  judge  by  his  frowning  brow,  his  thoughts  were  far  from 
pleasant  ones,  but  they  would  have  been  darker  yet  had  he 
known  that  the  light  bark  within  but  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  on 
which  he  did  nob  even  waste  a  glance,  carried  his  whilom  friend 
to  the  sam.e  port. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DANGER. 

tMONG  many  things — but  all  connected  with  one  tender 
topic — that  troubled  Walter's  mind,  as  his  boat  followed 
the  English  yacht  that  evening  into  Palermo  harbour, 
and  then  lay  at  a  prudent  distance  from  her  moorings,  to  mark 
who  should  leave  her  for  the  shore,  was  the  question  of  con- 
science :  Have  I  a  right  thus  to  play  the  spy  1 Here  were 
an  English  gentleman  and  his  family,  come  abroad  for  health  or 
pleasure,  and  was  it  fitting  that  they  should  be  dogged  and 
watched  by  one  who,  if  not  a  stranger,  had  (though  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  his  own)  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  friend  of  the  family.  Did  not  this  very  necessity  for  con- 
cealment on  his  part  itself  imply  a  certain  meanness  1  What 
would  be  the  judgment  of  any  disinterested  person  upon  such 
underhand  proceedings  What  must  Francisco,  for  example, 
think  ?  to  whom  he  had  given  his  orders  to  keep  the  boat  in  the 
shadow  of  an  Italian  steamer  that  happened  to  be  anchored  near 
the  station  which  the  Sylphide  had  taken  up,  and  consequently 
afforded  a  convenient  place  of  espial.  Probably,  Francisco,  en- 
gaged at  that  moment  upon  what  was  very  literally  a  supper  of 
herbs,  which,  with  some  blackish  bread,  he  had  just  taken  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  which  had  already  surrounded  his  beautiful 
head  as  with  a  halo,  with  an  atmosphere  of  garlic,  did  not  think 
much  about  it  ;  yet,  even  in  the  presence  of  Francisco,  Walter 
felt  ashamed.  He  remembered  a  certain  argument  he  had  once 
held  with  Jack  Pelter  upon  the  subject  of  anonymous  letters,  in 
which  he  had  contended  that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
could  a  right-minded,  honest  man — far  less  a  gentleman — be  justi- 
fied in  writing  one.  "  What !  though  no  other  means  of  redress- 
ing wrong,  or  warning  an  innocent  person  of  some  peril,  should 
suggest  itself  ? "  Jack  had  inquired  ;  and  he  had  answered  : 
No ;  not  even  in  that  case." 

The  surprise  he  had  experienced  at  hearing  his  friend  express 
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a  contrary  opinion — for  Pelter's  nature  was,  he  knew,  ingenuous 
to  a  fault — had  impressed  the  circumstance  upon  him,  and  it 
now  recurred  to  him  with  particularity.  "  Your  argument,  if 
pushed  to  extremity,"  Jack  had  replied,  "  would  imply  that  no- 
thing but  straightforward  conduct  should  be  used,  no  matter 
against  whom  we  may  be  contending  ;  that  in  savage  warfare, 
for  example,  we  should  employ  no  subtleties,  nor  even  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cover  of  a  tree  ;  and  that,  against  criminals,  we 
should  scorn  to  call  to  our  assistance  the  arts  of  the  detective.'' 

"  The  profession  of  the  detective  is  one  authorised  by  law  ; 
but  what  is  called  an  amateur  detective,"  he  had  replied,  is 
one  in  love  with  deception  for  its  own  sake,  and  therefore  hate- 
ful to  every  honourable  mind." 

But  if  one  is  persuaded  that  a  crime  is  about  to  be  commit- 
ted, it  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  man  to  avert  it  by  such  means 
as  lie  at  his  disposal.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  case — -no 
personal  advantage,  of  course,  of  our  own  being  involved  in  the 
matter — where  almost  any  means  would  be  justifiable." 

It  was  curious  enough  that  an  aimless  talk  carried  on  in  Beech 
Street,  over  pipes  and  beer,  should  thus  recur  to  him  with  such 
force  and  vividness  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  that  no  idle  word, 
even  spoken  in  jest,  but  bears  some  fruit  in  this  world,  as  we 
are  told  it  will  do  in  the  other.  At  all  events,  Jack's  opinions 
which,  when  they  were  uttered,  had  failed  to  convince  his  oppo- 
nent, now  gave  Walter  comfort  in  affording  him  arguments  of 
self-justification.  True,  in  this  case,  he  had  no  cause  to  suspect 
that  any  wrong,  far  less  any  crime,  was  about  to  be  committed ; 
yet  Lilian^s  expressed  apprehensions,  combined  with  his  own 
estimate  of  Sir  Reginald's  character,  did  give  him  considerable, 
though  vague,  anxiety  on  her  account,  and  did  afford  him  at 
least  a  colourable  pretence  for  playing  this  clandestine  part  of 
guardian  angel.  And,  at  all  events,  he  could  honestly  affirm 
that  self-interest  in  nowise  moved  him  in  the  matter.  It  was 
not  to  win  her  for  himself  that  he  was  acting  thus  ;  she  seemed 
as  far  out  of  his  reach — and  as  adorable — as  any  saint  seems  to 
her  worshipper  j  and  if  sacrilege  was  threatening  her,  it  was 
his  duty  to  avert  it.  It  was  perhaps  fanatical  in  him  to  imagine 
that  any  such  was  being  meditated  j  but  if  so,  there  was  no 
harm  done  in  his  keeping  watch  over  her,  thus  unknown  and 
afar. 
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As  soon  as  the  yacht  had  come  to  anchor,  he  saw  Sir  Reginald 
go  below,  and  presently  reappear  in  company  with  a  lady, 
veiled  and  cloaked,  whom  he  concluded  to  be  Lady  Selwyn. 
They  got  into  a  boat  with  some  luggage,  and  were  rowed  ashore, 
not  to  the  Dogana,  as  he  expected— Sir  Reginald  was  not  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  custom-house,  if  money 
could  ransom  him — but  at  Porta  Felice,  whence  they  drove  in 
the  direction  of  the  Marina.  After  their  departure,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Brown  came  upon  deck,  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
with  his  cigar,  enjoying,  doubtless,  that  first  opportunity  of  a 
level  promenade  ;  but  Lilian  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Walter  did  not  wonder  that  she  had  not  gone  ashore  with  her 
sister,  shrewdly  guessing  that,  after  so  long  a  companionship 
with  Sir  Reginald,  she  found  his  absence  more  enjoyable  than 
the  land  ;  but  it  did  surprise  him  that,  on  a  night  so  mild  and 
tranquil,  she  did  not  come  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  glorious  pano- 
rama that  for  the  first  time  offered  itself  to  her  Saxon  eyes.  A 
light  in  the  windows  of  the  stern-cabin  served  to  mark  her 
shrine.  It  was  still  so  early,  that  it  was  unlikely  she  was  weary ; 
so,  therefore,  she  must  needs  be  ill.  Yet,  in  that  case,  Sir  Re- 
ginald would  surely  have  procured  medical  advice  ;  and  he  did 
not  return. 

There  seemed  nothing  to  be  gained  by  watching  longer,  yet 
Walter  remained  for  hours,  long  after  the  owner  of  the  Sylphide 
had  retired  below,  till  the  sky  grew  black,  and  the  stars  came 
out  above  the  mountain-peaks.  Then  the  patient  Francisco, 
duly  guerdoned  for  his  long  vigil,  put  him  on  shore.  As  he  walked 
towards  the  Marina,  he  saw  a  tall  figure  standing  under  the 
porch  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  which  he  once  more  recognised  for 
the  ex-captain  of  dragoons.  Sir  Reginald  and  his  wife  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  it  seemed,  within  a  few  doors  of  his  own 
lodging. 

That  night  Walter  slept  but  little ;  his  brain  was  busy  with 
guesses  at  the  cause  of  Lilian's  non-appearance  on  board  the 
yacht.  In  so  fair  and  strange  a  clime,  it  seemed  so  inexplicable 
that  curiosity  should  not  have  induced  her  to  come  up  on  deck, 
unless  she  was  really  too  unwell  to  do  so.  When  he  fell  asleep 
it  was  only  to  have  his  apprehensions  embodied  in  grotesque 
and  hideous  dreams,  in  which,  Lilian  was  always  the  vic- 
*tim,  and  the  captain  her  destroyer.    In  the  morning,  his 
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first  movement  was  to  the  window,  from  whence  he  could  com- 
mand  but  little  of  the  harbour,  yet  that  little  comprising  some- 
thing of  what  his  eyes  most  yearned  for — the  delicate  spars  of 
"  the  Inglese  yat,"  standing  out  against  the  background  of  a 
purple  hill.  For  many  an  hour  yet,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Sir  Reginald  would  be  stirring  ;  still,  he  re- 
solved to  keep  within  doors,  and  thereby  avoid  the  risk  of 
recognition.  He  had  somehow  persuaded  himself  that  his  use  ■ 
fulness — if  it  was  fated  that  he  should  be  of  use^ — to  Lilian 
would  be  invalidated,  should  his  presence  at  Palermo  become 
known.  As  to  the  fact  of  his  being  resident  in  the  town  trans- 
spiring  by  other  means,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  should 
mention  the  name  of  so  unimportanc  an  individual  as  himself ; 
who  did  not  even  patronise  an  hotel.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  secure  Signor  Baccari's  silence  upon  this 
point,  whose  tongue  was  apt  to  be  eloquent  upon  all  subjects 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  while  his  son,  Francisco,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  opened  his  mouth  but  to  admit  a  cigarette  or 
a  strip  of  macaroni.  As  it  happened,  the  master  of  the  house 
did  not  put  in  his  usual  appearance  that  morning  at  Walter's 
breakfast-table,  some  business  having  taken  him  into  the  town 
betimes.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however,  when  the  Marina  was 
beginning  to  fill  with  equipages,  he  returned,  even  more  radiant 
than  usual. 

"  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  he  to  his  lodger.  "  A  great 
Milord  has  arrived  from  England,  richer  than  any  that  has  ap- 
peared this  season.  The  hotels,  it  seems,  are  not  good  enough 
for  him,  for  he  remains — he,  at  least,  and  his  daughter — on 
board  of  his  own  ship,  which  is  fitted  up  like  a  palace.  He  is 
something  tremendous ;  the  whole  town  is  talking  of  him." 

^'  His  name  1 "  inquired  Walter,  amused  by  this  magnificent 
description  of  the  self-made  merchant. 

His  name  is  Brown :  yes ;  Milord  and  Milady  Brown. 
Their  ship  is  called  the  SylpMde.  You  can  see  a  portion  of  it 
from  the  window.  It  is,  I  don't  know  how  many  tons — per- 
haps a  thousand." 

"  Scarcely  so  many  as  that,  Mr.  Baccari,''  said  Walter  laugh- 
ing. "We  have  seen  the  whole  of  it — Francisco  and  I — last 
night.    We  met  it  coming  into  harbour.    Did  he  not  tell  you  1 " 
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"  He  tell  1  Not  he.  He  is  a  good  son;  but  he  does  not  talk. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  brigands  frightened  his  voice  away, 
when  they  got  hold  of  him  a  year  or  two  ago.  What  a  prize 
Milord  Brown  would  be  for  those  rascals  !  How  they  would 
coin  his  blood,  if  they  got  hold  of  him  !  He  is  wise  to  remain 
on  board  ship." 

"  But  they  could  not  hurt  him  in  Palermo,  I  suppose  ]  " 

"  No,  no ;  not  in  the  town.  But  if  he  should  take  a  fancy 
for  pleasure-trips,  were  it  only  to  ascend  Monte  Pelegrino,  let 
him  have  soldiers  with  him,  and  plenty  of  them.  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  discreditable  thing  that  you 
good  folks  in  Palermo  should  be  kept  prisoners  within  your  own 
walls." 

"  Doubtless  it  is  discreditable  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  pris- 
oner than  to  lose  your  skin.  It  is  safe  enough  on  the  Marina 
here,  driving  up  and  down." 

"  You  are  easily  satisfied,''  answered  Walter,  laughing. 

"  Yes  ;  contentment  is  a  blessing,  signor.  I  look  out  "  (he 
was  standing  at  the  window),  "  and  see  these  carriages,  and 
though  they  are  very  fine — probably  the  finest  in  the  world — I 
say  to  myself :  '  Do  not  be  envious,  Baccari.  For  fivepence,  you 
can  hire  something  to  carry  you  up  and  down,  which,  though 
not  so  highly  decorated,  serves  your  purpose  equally  well.'  Ah ! 
there  are  some  new  faces — your  compatriots,  signor — a  hand- 
some man,  though  not  so  good-natured-looking  as  a  husband 
should  be ;  and  a  charming  wife.  They  form  part  of  the  suite 
of  Milord  Brown,  and  are  staying  at  the  Hdtel  de  France,  Do 
you  know  them  ? " 

Yes ;  I  know  them,"  answered  Walter,  who,  standing  be- 
hind his  host,  could  watch  the  passing  carriages,  secure  from 
the  observation  of  their  inmates ;  "  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
recognised.    You  can  keep  a  secret,  Signor  Baccari  ? " 

"  For  a  friend's  friend,  yes,"  replied  the  little  lodging-house 
keeper  theatrically.  The  signor  does  not  wish  it  to  be  known 
that  he  is  in  the  town  ? " 

"  Just  so.  It  is  important  that  that  gentleman  should  not 
know  it." 

"  The  gentleman  !  "  answered  the  other,  with  a  comical  look. 
"  I  see !  " 

"  I  don't  want  either  of  them  to  know  it,"  returned  Litton, 
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with  a  stiffness  that  was  utterly  thrown  away  upon  his  mercu- 
rial companion.  "  They  are  not  the  suite  of  Milord  Brown,  as 
you  call  him,  but  members  of  his  family.'^ 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  certainly  resemble  a  valet — even  the 
best  specimen  of  a  gentleman's  gentleman  would  have  suf- 
fered by  contrast  with  his  haughty  and  supercilious  mien,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  stared  about  him.  It  was 
strange  how  he  had  lost  his  once  genial  smile  since  the  sun  of 
prosperity  had  risen  upon  him  ;  perhaps  he  no  longer  thought 
it  worth  while  to  wear  it,  now  he  had  gained  his  object — the 
pale  and  timid-looking  girl  that  sat  beside  him,  and  to  whom 
he  seldom  vouchsafed  a  word.  The  carriage,  which  had  been 
driven  towards  the  town,  did  not  return  up  the  Marina,  and 
Walter  rightly  concluded  that  it  was  bound  for  the  harbour, 
and  might  perhaps  return  with  Lilian  and  her  father.  And  so 
it  proved.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  same  equipage  came 
slowly  up  the  Marina  with  two  more  occupants.  Lilian,  with 
her  sister,  now  occupied  the  front  seat ;  her  appearance  was 
greatly  altered  since  he  had  seen  her  last ;  she  was  not  less 
beautiful  than  of  yore,  but  her  beauty  was  of  another  type — 
that  of  the  hot-house  flower ;  a  cushion  was  placed  behind  her 
head,  and  her  large  eyes,  as  they  turned  languidly  at  her  father's 
voice,  looked  very  weary.  Would  they  have  lit  up,  thought 
Walter,  if  she  could  have  known  that  at  that  moment  she  was 
passing  beneath  his  window :  and  that  his  gaze  was  furtively 
devouring  her?  Was  it  possible  that  the  sea-voyage  alone 
could  have  worked  thus  harmfully  with  her  %  Or  was  this  change 
not  rather  owing  to  irksome  companionship,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tyranny  that  was  exercised  over  Lotty,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  one  who  could  sympathise  and  make  common 
cause  with  her  I  Nay,  might  not  even  the  consideration,  that 
a  certain  true-hearted  friend  (as  she,  at  least,  knew  him  to  be), 
one  Walter  Litton,  was  separated  from  her  by  wide  seas,  and 
probably  for  ever,  have  helped  to  pale  that  fair  cheek,  and  dull 
those  bright  eyes  1  As  the  carriage  rolled  away,  his  gaze  dared 
not  follow  it,  for  it  must  needs  have  met  that  of  Sir  Reginald, 
whose  glance  shot  hither  and  thither  with  contemptuous  swift- 
ness, unless  when  spoken  to  by  his  father-in-law,  when  his  face 
at  once  assumed  the  air  of  respectful  attention.  Walter  knew 
him  well  enough  to  feel,  not  only  that  he  had  not  schooled  him- 
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self  to  such  unwonted  humility  without  an  object,  but  that  he 
must  also  deem  the  object  attainable.  Sir  Reginald  had  hated 
exertion  even  in  his  college  days,  and  still  more  self-denial ; 
but  when  the  prize  had  seemed  of  sufficient  value,  he  had  gone 
in  for  as  severe  training  as  any  devotee  of  the  oar.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  always  saying  to  themselves  (instead 
of  "  Is  it  right  1 "  Is  it  worth  my  while  ? "  and  who  act  ac- 
cordingly. Undoubtedly,  however,  Walter  was  thinking  hardly 
of  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  even  though  his  looks  might 
shew  ill-concealed  disfavour  towards  his  sister-in-law,  that  he 
was  speculating  upon  her  indisposition,  or  general  delicacy,  as 
likely  to  end  in  her  death,  and  therefore  in  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  simply  disliked  her  because 
he  knew  that  she  had  found  him  out,  and  resented  his  influence 
with  her  father.  Again,  and  still  again,  did  the  carriage  of 
Milord  Brown  and  family  pass  Signor  Baccari's  house,  amid  an 
ever-increasing  throng  of  similar  vehicles  ;  the  crowd  of  sight- 
seers on  foot  was  also  larger  than  was  customary,  and  among 
these  Walter  could  see  that  the  new  arrivals  caused  no  little  ex- 
citement. It  was  not  unusual  for  an  English  yacht  to  put  into 
Palermo  harbour,  but  it  was  evident  that  some  especial  interest 
attached  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Sylphide  ;  whether  on  account 
of  that  report  of  his  vast  wealth,  which  had  already  reached 
the  ever-open  ears  of  Baccari,  or  from  the  beauty  of  his  two 
daughters.  Since  this  was  so,  since  even  in  a  foreign  town,  and 
as  an  utter  stranger,  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  and  his  belong- 
ings were  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  such  a  sensation, 
was  it  not  the  very  height  of  folly  in  one  like  himself — an  un- 
known and  penniless  painter,  thought  Walter,  with  a  sudden 
pang — to  nourish  hopes  in  connection  with  Lilian  1  He  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  it  was  so ;  hope — that  is,  a  lover's 
hope — was  out  of  the  question  for  him  ;  but  that  he  might  be 
of  some  service  to  her,  he  knew  not  how,  against  some  danger, 
he  knew  not  what,  of  that  he  had  still  some  hope.  As  if  to 
make  up  for  his  absence  at  his  lodger's  morning  meal,  Signor 
Baccari  spread  Walter's  supper- table  that  evening  with  his  own 
hands. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  saw  all  your  friends.  How  beautiful 
are  the  young  ladies  !  How  prosperous  looks  Milord  !  How 
bold  and  gallant  the  young  gentleman  his  son-in-law  !  He  is 
a  soldier,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  he  is  a  soldier,"  answered  Walter — "  a  man  who  has 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  war." 

"  But  yet  not  a  favourite  of  yours,  signor  1 " 
How  do  you  know  that  1 "  inquired  Walter  quickly. 

"  I  naerely  judged  from  your  countenance — which  is  Italian 
in  its  frankness,  rather  than  English — as  he  drove  by.  You 
would  not  be  discontented,  I  was  about  to  ask,  if  ill  luck  should 
happen  to  these  compatriots  of  yours  1 " 

"  111  luck  1  I  don't  understand  you.  Most  certainly  I  wish 
none  of  them  harm ;  while,  as  to  some  of  them,  the  ladies,  for 
example,  I  would  rather — infinitely  rather — that  the  ill  luck, 
as  you  call  it,  no  matter  how  ill  it  may  be,  should  happen  to 
myself  rather  than  to  either  of  them." 

The  signor  is  very  gallant,"  answered  the  Sicilian,  shaking 
his  head.  "  But  no  man  is  prepared  to  die  for  more  than  one 
woman — at  least  one  woman  at  a  time." 

" To  die?" 

"  Yes,  signor,  even  to  die — for  it  may  come  to  that.  Listen 
to  me  a  little."  The  lodging-house  keeper's  tones  had  suddenly 
become  very  grave.  "You  are  Signor  Belter's  friend,  and 
therefore  mine  ;  nay,  you  are  my  friend  and  my  son's  friend  on 
your  own  account.  Well,  you  asked  me  this  morning,  could  I 
keep  a  secret.  Let  me  on  my  part  ask  you  the  same  question : 
Can  you  1 " 

"  Certainly  I  can,"  answered  Walter,  more  astonished  by  the 
gravity  with  which  the  other  put  the  question,  than  even  by 
the  question  itself. 

"  That  is  well,  since,  otherwise,  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
would,  if  repeated,  cost  me  dear.  On  the  Marina  this  morning, 
beside  the  carriage-people  and  the  good  company,  there  were 
some  queer  folks,  dressed  as  fine,  mayhap,  as  the  rest ;  but— 
brigands  !" 

"  Brigands  on  the  Marina  ;  impossible  !  "  The  idea  appeared 
to  Walter  about  as  incongruous  as  highwaymen  in  Eotten  Eow, 
or  on  the  West  Cliff  at  Brighton. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,  signor.  They  scent  the  carcass  afar 
off  like  vultures,  but  they  are  more  audacious.  They  have  spies 
also  everywhere.  The  arrival  of  Milord  Brown  reached  their 
ears,  no  doubt,  almost  as  soon  as  mine  ;  and  they  have  already 
identified  him.'' 

"  Identified  him  1 " 
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Well,  yes ;  in  a  case  like  this,  where  so  much  is  involved, 
it  would  not  do  to  make  mistakes,  you  see.  Such  things  do 
occasionally  happen.  They  have  caught  the  wrong  Milord  be- 
fore now.  An  encounter  with  the  king's  troops  is  not  to  be 
hazarded  for  nothing.  These  gentry  like  to  be  sure  of  their 
ground." 

"  But  what  have  the  king's  troops  to  do  with  Mr.  Brown  1 " 
"  Well,  he  would  hardly  be  so  rash,  I  conclude,  as  to  move 

without  an  escort.    On  board  his  ship  he  is  safe,  of  course,  but 

in  no  other  place.    If  you  are  his  friend,  you  had  better  let  him 

know  as  much,  that  is  all." 

But  the  whole  story  will  appear  to  him  an  absurdity.  He 

will  ask  for  the  proofs  of  his  danger — for  the  authority  that  it 

exists." 

"  And  that,  signor,  you  have  given  your  honour  not  to  reveal. 
In  confidence,  however,  the  case  is  this.  My  Francisco,  as  I 
told  you,  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  these  scoundrels.  Dur- 
ing his  captivity,  he  learned  not  a  little  of  their  private  ways. 
There  is  a  certain  freemasonry  among  them,  by  means  of  which, 
for  example,  they  recognise  each  other  to  he  gentlemen  of  the 
same  profession — the  eyes  to  the  left,  and  a  tap  of  the  head, 
like  this.  Well,  my  Francisco  was  on  the  Marina  yesterday. 
He  is  not  a  great  talker,  but  he  has  quick  eyes — and  he  saw 
something." 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  saw  from  his  own  lips,"  said 
Walter  quietly,  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  believe  that  the 
thing  was  serious.  Baccari  was  not  only  a  gossip,  but  had  a 
capacious  swallow  for  the  marvellous ;  whereas  Francisco's  in- 
formation— the  little,  that  is,  he  had  ever  condescended  to  im- 
part— had  always  proved  to  be  correct. 

"  No,  signor ;  I  cannot  permit  that,"  was  the  Sicilian's  un- 
expected reply.  "  I  have  already  gone  for  your  sake  and  that 
of  friendship's  as  far  as  I  dare  go.  My  boy  must  be  able  to 
swear  by  the  Virgin  that  he  never  breathed  to  you  one  syllable 
of  all  this.  It  is  he  who  will  be  suspected,  you  understand — 
not  I — if  you  should  think  it  well  to  give  Milord  Brown  a 
warning." 

"  I  see,"  said  Walter  thoughtfully.  Then  I  am  to  take  it 
in  real  earnest,  that  it  is  your  opinion  and  Francisco's  that  the 
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brigands  are  plotting  to  seize  my  friends,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
acting ransom  ? " 

"By  Santa  Eosalia,  so  it  is.  If  Captain  Corralli  catches 
them,  they  will  have  to  pay  him  handsomely  for  their  lodging." 
Corralli     Then  you  know  the  very  man,  it  seems  1 " 

"  Not  I,"  answered  the  other  hastily.  I  know  nothing. 
Even  what  I  did  know  is  mine  no  longer  ;  it  is  yours." 

"  You  have  no  advice  to  offer  in  addition  to  this  meagre  in- 
formation ? " 

"  Advice  against  the  brigands  !  Heaven  forbid.  I  have  said 
more  than  I  ought  to  have  done  already,  in  the  bare  fact.  You 
must  act  as  it  pleases  you." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE  CHASE  IN  THE  CALM. 


HE  information — if  such  a  hint  of  danger  could  be  called 


such— that  had  thus  been  given  by  his  host  to  Walter 


was  indeed  astounding,  but  it  was  not  incredible.  Short 
as  was  the  time  he  had  himself  been  in  Palermo,  so  many  and 
so  extraordinary  had  been  the  stories  he  had  heard  narrated 
of  the  vigour  and  audacity,  as  well  as  of  the  crimes,  of  the 
brigands  who  haunted  its  very  gates,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  admit  at  least  the  possibility  of  this  new  scheme  of  outrage. 
His  informant,  however  timid  and  credulous,  had  undoubtedly 
— through  his  son  Francisco — exceptional  opportunities  of  in- 
formation upon  the  matter  in  question  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  he  had  not  told  all  he  knew.  The  fact  that 
brigands  had  been  even  interchanging  signs  with  one  another, 
as  the  occupants  of  Mr.  Brown's  carriage  passed  by,  was  itself 
alarming ;  but  in  all  likelihood  there  had  been  much  more  of 
particularity  in  the  affair  than  Baccari  had  stated.  No  captive 
worth  the  trouble  of  taking  had  as  yet  fallen  into  brigand 
hands  that  season ;  and  no  doubt,  like  the  wolves  after  long- 
famine,  these  wretches  were  emboldened  by  necessity,  and  more 
apt  even  than  usual  for  any  daring  deed.  The  wealth  of  the 
English  merchant  had  probably  been  much  exaggerated  to 
them,  and  would  afford  a  tempting  bait.  The  time  in  which 
they  had  acquired  even  that  much  of  information  respecting 
him  was,  however,  so  extremely  short,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  employment  of  spies — which  was  well  known  to  be  the 
case,  and  who  were  suspected  to  exist  even  in  the  very  hotels 
at  which  the  proposed  victims  lodged — it  seemed  to  Walter  in- 
explicable ;  in  his  perplexity,  he  found  himself  inventing  the 
wildest  theories  to  account  for  it ;  among  them,  even  the  notion 
that  Sir  Reginald  himself  had  had  a  hand  in  the  matter  crossed 
his  troubled  brain.  On  reflection,  however,  he  admitted  this 
idea  to  be  as  monstrous  as  it  was  unjust ;  for  how  could  Lotty's 
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husband,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  to  his  advantage 
to  get  his  relative  kidnapped — which  it  clearly  was  not,  seeing 
the  ransom  must  evidently  come  out  of  his  own  pocket — have 
been  able  himself,  an  utter  stranger  in  Palermo,  to  enter  into 
a  nefarious  treaty  with  the  brigands  of  the  mountains  ?  The 
fact  of  Walter  entertaining  such  a  thought  even  for  an  instant 
was,  however,  a  curious  proof  of  the  hostility  with  which  he 
now  regarded  his  quondam  friend — of  the  profound  contempt 
which  he  entertained  for  his  character ;  the  reason  of  which 
was  not  so  much  what  he  knew  of  him— though  he  knew  much 
that  was  evil — as  that  mistrust  of  the  baronet  with  which 
Lilian's  instinct  had  inspired  her,  and  which  she  had  communi- 
cated to  him.  Of  Lilian,  however,  at  present,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brigand  question,  Walter  was  not  thinking ;  it 
was  rare,  indeed,  to  find  the  banditti  encumbering  themselves 
with  female  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  must  needs  hinder 
them  from  making  the  rapid  marches  which  pursuit  so  often 
compelled.  Nor  did  he  greatly  concern  himself  with  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  Sir  Eeginald  :  his  anxiety  was  solely  upon  Mr. 
Brown^s  account ;  partly  because  any  outrage  such  as  was  con- 
templated would  fall  on  the  worthy  merchant,  being  what  he 
was,  with  especial  severity  (Walter  had  not  forgotten  the  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  he  had  manifested  towards  him  in  old 
days),  but  principally  because  of  the  distress  with  which  such 
an  event  must  needs  afflict  his  daughters. 

What  course,  however,  to  adopt,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his 
guard  without  permitting  him  or  his  to  guess  from  whom  the 
friendly  warning  came,  was  a  difficult  problem.  Any  hint 
directly  from  himself  was  out  of  the  question;  Walter  was 
firmly  resolved — unless  an  opportunity  of  doing  some  great 
personal  service  should  be  vouchsafed  him — to  keep  his  proxi- 
mity to  them  unknown  to  any  of  the  party ;  and,  moreover, 
any  iaterference  on  his  part  was  certain  to  have  a  hsi^e  motive 
assigned  to  it,  by  at  least  one  member — and  he  the  most  in- 
fluential— of  the  family.  In  a  word,  either  his  warning  would 
be  disregarded  as  a  mere  pretence  for  regaining  lost  favour,  or 
it  would  be  credited  at  the  expense  of  his  own  character.  It 
mi^ht  have  been  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  afford  them  the 
information,  but  how  should  he  explain  his  presence  at  Palermo, 
las  pursuit  of  Lilian  across  the  seas  !    Under  the  circumstances^ 
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he  decided  to  do  nothing  for  the  moment,  but  to  keep,  through 
Baccari,  a  strict  watch  upon  the  movements  of  Sir  Reginald  at 
the  hotel.  It  would  be  by  that  means  easy  to  find  out  if  the 
party  contemplated  any  expedition  without  the  town,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  send  them  warning  of  its  peril. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  though  Milord  Brown  and  his  be- 
longings were  well  content  with  such  objects  of  interest  as 
Palermo  itself  afforded.  He  and  his  two  daughters  were  gener- 
ally to  be  seen  during  the  fashionable  hours  driving  up  and 
down  the  Marina,  and  at  other  times,  when  the  weather  was 
comparatively  cool,  visiting  the  picturesque  and  ancient 
churches,  or  making  purchases  at  the  quaint  old  shops.  The 
two  girls  were  both  greatly  altered  from  the  day  on  which  the 
young  painter  had  seen  them  first,  and  altered  for  the  worse  3 
but  the  change  was  of  a  different  kind.  In  Lotty's  case,  the 
.beauty  of  youth  was  dimmed  by  sorrow  and  disappointment; 
her  illusions  had  been  rudely  destroyed;  in  her  secret  heart, 
she  doubtless  knew  that  she  had  risked,  and  almost  lost,  her 
place  at  her  father's  hearth,  for  an  unworthy  object ;  the  man 
that  had  once  been  in  her  eyes  a  hero,  nay,  a  demi-god,  had 
shrunk  down  to  mean  dimensions ;  her  impassioned  lover  had 
become  a  faithless  husband,  a  tyrant,  too,  of  whom  she  stood 
in  fear.  Perhaps  her  happiest  moments  were  those  thus  passed 
in  the  society  of  those  who  had  once  been  all  in  all  to  her  ; 
while  he  who  had  usurped  their  place  in  her  heart — and  lost  it 
by  his  own  harshness  and  infidelity — strolled  about  the  town 
in  his  own  fashion,  and  followed  his  own  devices.  Lilian,  too, 
it  was  plain,  was  a  sufferer,  whether  from  mental  or  physical 
causes,  but  her  beauty  seemed  enhanced  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  sad  experience.  Languid  and  listless  she  might  be,  but 
the  listlessness  and  languor  were  not  those  of  a  fine  lady ;  it 
was  the  idea  of  the  public  that  she  had  come  to  Palermo  as  a 
last  chance  for  strength  and  life ;  and  pity  and  admiration 
were  the  tributes  paid  to  her  wherever  she  moved.  In  reality, 
though  far  from  well,  she  was  by  no  means  so  ill  as  these  good 
folks  supposed  her  to  be ;  and  what  ailed  her  she  kept  to  her- 
self. Lotty's  eyes  were  often  red  with  irrepressible  tears ;  but 
Lilian  shed  none,  though  she  mourned  in  secret  the  unhappy 
condition  of  her  sister,  and  the  influence  which  Sir  Reginald 
exercised  over  her  father.    It  appeared  to  Walter,  however, 
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who  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  little  party  with  the  utmost 
interest,  and  as  closely  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  himself  out 
of  their  sight  permitted  him^  that  this  influence  was  on  the 
wane.  Not  only,  as  we  have  said^  did  Sir  Reginald  take  his 
pleasure  for  the  most  part  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  but,  when  in  company  with  them,  the  behaviour  of  the 
old  merchant  towards  him  was  far  less  cordial  than  of  yore ; 
he  generally  addressed  himself  to  his  daughters,  rather  than  to 
his  son-in-law,  and  received  the  conciliatory  speeches  of  the 
latter  with  less  outward  signs  of  satisfaction  than  were  due  (as 
one  would  have  thought)  to  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  cause  of  this,  as  Walter  shrewdly  suspected,  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  close  companionship  inseparable  from  life  on  shipboard, 
Sir  Reginald  had  revealed  more  of  his  true  character  to  the  old 
merchant  than  he  had  intended  to  do,  and  perhaps  than  he 
himself  was  aware  of.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  in  society, 
it  is  said,  than  "  a  natural  manner but  then  we  must  make 
quite  sure  that  our  nature  is  itself  agreeable  before  cultivating 
it. 

Since  Walter's  host  had  been  so  mysteriously  communica- 
tive to  him  respecting  the  designs  of  II  Capitano  Corralli — as 
the  "  principal  robber  in  those  parts  was  familiarly  yet  re- 
spectfully called — he  had  been  singularly  reserved  and  reticent. 
Upon  that  subject,  indeed,  he  was  resolute  not  to  speak  at  all, 
and  perhaps  was  secretly  repentant  of  having  said  so  much. 
His  manner,  though  always  respectful,  was  no  longer  effusive ; 
it  seemed  to  say  :  "  Whatever  obligations  I  may  have  once 
been  under,  Signor  Litton,  to  our  common  friend,  it  has  now 
been  repaid  to  you  by  the  risk  I  have  incurred."  Walter, 
taking  into  consideration  the  natural  timidity  of  the  man,  ap- 
preciated the  sacrifice  that  had  evidently  been  made  of  his 
peace  of  mind,  but  thought  the  risk  ridiculously  exaggerated. 
To  an  Englishman  and  a  Londoner,  like  himself,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  apprehensions  of  this  Sicilian  were  founded  on 
sober  fact.  That  brigandage  existed  in  the  neighbourhood 
must  probably  be  the  case,  since  every  one  acknowledged  it ; 
the  natives  even  spoke  of  it  with  a  certain  bated  breath,  and 
with  a  tempered  indignation  which  shewed  that  they  stood  in 
personal  fear.  But  he  had  begun  to  assume  that  such  out- 
rages were  no  more  common  than  the  eruptions  of  Etna  or 
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Vesuvius.  He  had  heard  of  none  taking  place,  but  only  legends 
of  their  occurrence  last  year  at  latest.  He  himself  had  occa- 
sionally been  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city,  without  meeting 
with  annoyance ;  and  had  climbed  a  hill  or  two,  without  coming 
on  any  one  more  lawless  or  ferocious-looking  than  a  shepherd 
in  sheepskin.  Other  visitors,  better  worth  kidnapping  than  a 
penniless  artist  like  himself,  had  been  equally  enterprising— 
for  a  certain  sense  of  danger  had,  he  was  compelled  to  confess, 
been  experienced  in  these  expeditions — and  had  likewise  re- 
turned to  their  hotels  without  molestation. 

A  fortuight  had  passed  away  since  his  host's  warning,  and  he 
began  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  not  unnecessarily 
alarmed  the  merchant  and  his  family,  by  communicating  it  to 
them  in  any  way,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  seemed 
to  put  their  safety  beyond  all  question.  On  going  to  the  win- 
dow one  morning  to  take  his  usual  feast  of  sky,  and  sea,  and 
mountain  before  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  the  light  spars  of 
the  Sylphide  had  vanished  from  their  usual  position. 

"  Yes,  signor,"  said  the  voice  of  Baccari,  as  Walter  stood 
staring  at  the  vacant  place,  while  a  certain  void  that  seemed  to 
answer  to  it  made  itself  felt  in  his  quick-beating  heart,  I  am 
glad  to  say  your  friends  are  saved,  and  not  at  my  expense  ;  they 
have  saved  themselves — which  is  always  the  best  way  of  doing 
it — by  leaving  Palermo." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  yacht  has  sailed  ? " 
Thanks  to  the  Virgin,  yes — for  Messina.  You  don't  know 
what  I  have  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Milord  Brown,  or  you 
would,  I  hope,  look  better  pleased^  Ah,  I  breathe  again.  I 
feel  as  when  I  first  came  on  shore  after  little  Francisco  fell  over- 
board. You  will  not  catch  me  meddling  with  the  affairs  of 
other  people  again,  I  promise  you." 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  evil  has  happened  to 
you— or,  indeed,  to  anybody  else — from  your  communication," 
remarked  Walter  dryly. 

"  Happened  1  No  ;  but  it  might  have  happened.  Ah,  signor, 
if  we  could  only  see  the  dangers  we  have  escaped,  we  should 
have  more  thankful  hearts  !  Even  now,  I  dare  not  tell  you  all. 
Let  it  suffice — still  between  ourselves — that  Milord  Brown  has 
been  dogged  day  and  night ;  they  have  been  so  hungry  after 
him,  that  I  almost  wonder  they  did  not  pounce  upon  him  on 
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the  Marina.  Half  Palermo  has  been  in  Captain  Corralli^s  pay 
for  the  last  fortnight.  They  would  have  seized  him  at  the 
very  shrine  of  Santa  Rosalia,  if  he  had  but  ventured  up  Pele- 
grino.  But  as  it  is,  he  has  disappointed  everybody — that  is,  I 
mean,  all  the  wicked  people.  Milord  is  not  only  very  rich,  but 
very  wise  ;  he  has  taken  himself  off  by  sea  to  Messina,  Look ! 
yonder  is  his  fine  ship  ! 

And  truly  at  that  moment  the  white  sails  of  the  English 
yacht,  set  to  catch  every  breath  of  the  light  Mediterranean 
breeze,  could  be  seen  rounding  the  harbour  point. 

"  And  have  all  his  family  gone  with  him  ?  "  inquired  Walter, 
by  no  means  in  the  tone  of  triumph  with  which  his  companion 
spoke.  A  sickening  feeling  of  desertion,  of  loneliness,  as  well 
as  hopelessness,  had  taken  possession  of  him.  His  labour  had 
been  in  vain ;  he  had  crossed  the  seas  without  being  of  any 
service  to  Lilian,  nor  had  she  even  been  aware  of  his  faithful 
presence.  He  required  no  acknowledgment  of  his  devotion, 
yet  that  what  he  had  done  should  not  be  known — might  never 
be  known — to  its  object,  seemed  a  hard  fate. 

"  No,  signor,  not  all  the  family  ;  his  son-in-law  and  married 
daughter  are  still  at  the  hotel,  intending,  I  believe,  to  follow 
Milord  to-morrow  by  the  steamer.  But  what  does  that  signify 
to  Corralli^ — even  if  he  caught  him,  since  the  big  fish  has  got 
through  the  meshes — since  he  has  lost  Milord  ! 

This  reference  to  Captain  Corralli's  disappointment  was 
thrown  away  upon  Walter ;  his  mind  had  dissevered  itself  from 
all  his  Sicilian  surroundings,  and  was  busy  with  Lilian  only  and 
her  affairs.  Since  she  and  her  father  had  sailed  alone,  it  was 
clear  that  their  relations  with  the  captain  had  not  grown  more 
cordial ;  but  could  she  be  happier  on  that  account,  when  she 
must  needs  picture  to  herself  poor  Lotty  bearing  the  brunt  of 
Sir  Reginald's  ill-temper,  increased  by  the^sense  of  his  having 
thus  mismanaged  matters  !  It  was  a  satisfaction,  of  course,  to 
reflect  that  the  worthy  merchant  had  escaped  all  danger  from 
the  brigands,  but  now  that  he  had  done  so,  that  danger  appeared 
even  less  to  Walter  than  before.  He  even  confessed  to  himself 
that  he  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Brown  to  run  what  little  risk 
there  might  have  been  by  remaining  at  Palermo.  As  for  him 
(Walter),  there  he  must  stay,  his  solitude  made  more  irksome 
than  before  by  Lilian's  flying  visit,  for  it  was  impossible  that  he 
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could  follow  her  to  Messina  by  the  steamer  which  was  to  con- 
vey Sir  Reginald  and  his  wife ;  and  of  public  conveyances  by 
land — thanks  to  the  fear  of  Captain  Corralli  &  Co. — there  were 
none. 

For  weeks,  Walter's  art  had  been  in  abeyance ;  the  pre-oc- 
cupation  of  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  novelty  and  splendour  ojf 
the  scenes  that  presented  themselves  to  his  gaze,  had  kept  it  so  ; 
and  now  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  take  u  p 
either  brush  or  pencil.  He  envied  the  Sicilian  nature  which 
permitted  those  about  him  to  find  happiness  in  listless  ease,  to 
loll  in  the  sunshine,  to  dream  away  an  aimless  existence.  It 
was  not  the  climate  that  enervated  him,  and  made  him  disin- 
clined even  for  the  labour  which  had  once  been  his  delight,  but 
sheer  despondency  ;  hope,  the  lamp  of  life,  that  shines  with  so 
bright  a  flame  in  youth,  with  so  feeble  a  flicker  in  old  age,  was 
burning  low  within  him ;  and  in  that  land  of  light  and  colour 
all  seemed  dark.  All  day  he  sat  unoccupied  at  the  window, 
from  which  he  had  watched  the  Sylphide  slowly  glide  to  east- 
ward, gazing  on  the  burning  empty  street,  on  the  gay  Marina, 
with  its  glittering  throng  of  carriages,  and  then  on  the  calm 
evening  sea. 

"  Why,  the  signor  has  never  touched  his  dinner  !  "  expostu- 
lated Baccari,  coming  in  to  see  his  lodger,  as  his  custom  was 
upon  his  return  from  his  favourite  caf^. 

"  I  was  not  hungry,"  answered  Walter  quietly. 

"  How  unfortunate,  upon  the  very  day  when  there  was  so  fine 
a  fish !    Francisco  caught  it  himself  this  morning." 

"  Is  your  son  within  doors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  he  fancies  he  has  earned  a  holiday  because  of 
that  mere  stroke  of  good  luck ;  and  has  been  doing  nothing — 
positively  nothing — throughout  the  day."  The  good  man,  who 
never  stirred  a  finger  in  the  way  of  work  himself,  beyond  bring- 
ing in  Walter's  meals,  denounced  this  idleness  with  amazing 
energy. 

"Send  the  lad  to  me,"  said  Walter  ;  and  accordingly  Fran- 
cisco presented  himself,  rubbing  his  fine  almond  eyes,  and  look- 
ing listless  and  languid  from  head  to  heel. 

"  Could  we  go  for  a  sail,  my  boy  % "  inquired  Walter  wistfully. 

"  We  can  go  on  the  water,  if  the  signor  wishes  it,"  replied 
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the  other,  with  a  glance  at  the  glassy  sea  ;  "  but  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind." 

"  Has  there  been  no  wind  all  day  1 " 
None  since  the  morning  ;  Milord's  yat  "  (he  had  learned  a 
little  English,  and  was  very  proud  of  that  word,  and  his  pro- 
nunciation of  it)  "  had  a  little  with  her,  but  it  soon  came  to 
nothing." 

"  The  Sylphide  has  not  got  far,  you  think,  then  1 " 

"Not  ten  miles  away,  if  so  much." 

"  Could  we  overtake  her  It "  exclaimed  Walter  suddenly. 

"  Well,  that  depends ;  there  is  a  little  breeze  from  the  shore, 
though  none  out  yonder ;  and  by  hugging  the  land,  it  would  be 
possible  for  so  small  a  boat  as  ours  to  make  some  way,  perhaps." 

"  But  we  could  use  the  oars." 

Francisco  shook  his  head.  "  The  signor  would  find  that  very 
toilsome,"  he  answered  ;  the  idea  of  taking  an  oar  himself  not 
even  so  much  as  occurring  to  his  imagination. 

"At  all  events,  let  us  go,"  said  Walter.  The  poor  young  fel- 
low was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  have  a  last 
farewell  look — not  at  Lilian,  for  that  would  be  impossible,  but 
— at  the  yacht  that  was  bearing  her  away  from  him.  In  twenty 
minutes,  the  two  were  on  board  their  boat.  It  was  a  tiny  craft, 
that  would  have  succumbed  to  a  Levanter — or  even  half  a  one 
—in  five  minutes,  but  its  lightness  was  now  of  advantage  to 
them.  The  gentle  breath  that  sighed  from  the  great  island- 
garden,  swelled  its  small  sail,  though,  as  Francisco  had  prog- 
nosticated, it  failed  them  when  even  a  little  way  from  land. 
They  therefore  coasted  along  the  shore,  following  its  myriad 
indentations,  and  coming  face  to  face  with  a  thousand  unex- 
pected beauties,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  ravished  the  young  painter's  eye.  Presently  the  moon 
arose,  and  touched  all  these  objects  with  an  unearthly  splendour. 

"It  is  late,"  observed  Francisco  sententiously. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Walter  eagerly.  . 

"  I  said  it  was  late,  signor." 

"  I  thought  you  said  :  *  There  is  the  yacht.' " 

"  No ;  she  may  have  got  half-way  to  Messina  by  this  time. 
The  wind  may  have  held  with  her,  though  it  dropped  with  us ; 
and  let  me  tell  youj  it  will  be  harder  work  getting  home  than 
coming." 
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"  Let  us  round  the  next  headland,  and  if  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
of  her,  then  we  will  put  back." 

Francisco,  at  the  tiller,  raises  his  shoulders  half  an  inch,  his 
eyebrows  a  whole  one,  and  lights  another  cigarette.  This  Eng- 
lishman, who  seems  to  be  in  love  with  a  '^yat,"  is  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  but  he  is  generous,  and  deserves  to  be  humoured. 
As  they  round  the  promontory  he  has  indicated,  an  immense 
reach  of  sea  comes  into  view,  but  not  a  sail  is  to  be  seen  upon 
it. 

"  The  '  yat '  must  be  five- and-twenty  miles  to  eastward  of  us, 
signor,  if  she  

"  There  she  is  ! "  interrupted  Walter  eagerly.  His  quick  eyes 
had  detected  her  to  the  right  of  them,  almost  close  in  shore. 

"  What  can  this  mean  % "  muttered  Francisco,  a  gleam  of  in- 
terest crossing  his  dark  features.  "  There  must  be  something 
wrong  here." 

Wrong?    Why  so  ?    She  looks  safe  enough." 

"  Ships  do  not  ride  at  anchor  with  all  their  sails  set,  signor. 
See  !  she  is  drifting  this  way  and  that ;  she  has  no  steersman  !  " 

'^The  man  must  have  gone  to  sleep;  let  us  make  haste  to 
warn  them,"  cried  Walter,  nervously  seizing  the  light  oars. 

A  few  minutes  brought  the  boat  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  Syl^hide,  for  such  she  undoubtedly  was.  Not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen  upon  her  deck,  but  a  light  was  gleaming  in  the  stern- 
cabin.  Though  she  carried  a  crowd  of  canvas — every  stitch 
she  had,  indeed,  was  set — her  progress  was  very  slow ;  but  what 
there  was  of  it  was  erratic  :  she  seemed  like  a  ship  in  a  dream. 

In  ten  minutes  she  would  have  been  on  shore,"  observed 
Francisco. 

"  But  in  such  a  night  as  this,  there  could  have  been  no  dan- 
ger 1 "  urged  Walter,  alarmed  even  at  the  supposititious  peril 
from  which  their  opportune  arrival  was  about  to  preserve  his 
Lilian. 

^  "  Perhaps  not,"  said  Francisco  sententiously,  steering  straight 
for  the  vessel.  As  they  neared  her,  he  stood  up  and  scrutinised 
her  narrowly  from  stem  to  stern.  The  unaccustomed  excite- 
ment in  his  face  aroused  in  Walter  an  indefinite  anxiety. 

"What  is  it  that  you  fear,  Francisco  ?  Nothing  can  surely 
have  happened  to  the  crew — to  the  passengers  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,  signor.    Shall  we  go  on  board  !" 
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Walter  hesitated  :  the  occasion  was  certainly  sufficiently  mo- 
mentous to  excuse  such  a  step ;  but  he  shrank  from  thrusting 
his  presence  on  those  to  whom  it  would  be  so  utterly  unexpected, 
so  unexplainable,  and — in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  all  events 
— so  unwelcome. 

"  Let  us  row  round  her  first,"  said  he ;  and  they  did  so.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard  save  the  dip  of  their  own  oars  :  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen.  The  Sylphide^s  boat  was  fastened  at  her 
stern,  so  it  was  plain  that  the  crew  could  not  have  left  the  vessel 
by  that  means.  They  pushed  between  it  and  the  yacht,  so  that 
Walter,  as  he  stood  up,  could  look  right  into  the  window  of  the 
stern-cabin.  A  lighted  lamp  swung  from  the  roof  of  it,  and 
made  all  things  visible  within  it,  but  it  had  no  tenant.  From 
no  other  window  or  port-hole  was  there  sight  or  sound  of  life : 
the  exterior  of  the  hull  above  the  water-line  exhibited  no  trace 
,  of  damage ;  no  appearance  of  any  collision  with  ship  or  rock 
made  itself  apparent  anywhere. 

The  yacht  was  empty. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


TO  THE  RESCUE. 


aT  0  longer  discomposed  by  any  apprehensions  of  the  nature 


of  his  reception,  since  it  was  clear  the  vessel  was 


^  tenantless,  Walter  yet  hesitated  to  set  foot  on  her  deck. 
Some  spectacle — he  knew  not  what — might  be  awaiting  him 
in  that  silent  ship,  which  it  was  better  for  him  to  die  than  see. 
He  had  read,  in  histor}?-  or  romance,  of  Sallee  rovers — pirates 
of  the  Mediterranean — and  the  wild  fancy  struck  him,  and 
chilled  his  blood,  that  some  catastrophe  might  have  happened 
to — to  those  on  board  (he  did  not  dare  say,  even  to  himself,  to 
Lilian),  such  as  had  been  common  half  a  century  ago,  though 
even  then  not  close  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  The  idea  was 
monstrous ;  but  the  fact  before  them. — a  ship  in  full  sail,  but 
empty,  with  her  boat  towing  at  her  stern — was  monstrous  too, 
and  not  to  be  explained  on  reasonable  grounds.  While  he  still 
stood  sick  at  heart,  half  resolved,  half  disinclined  to  know  the 
worst,  Francisco  settled  the  matter  for  him.  ^^She  will  be 
ashore  in  five  minutes,  signor,"  he  cried,  ^'if  we  do  not  drop 
her  anchor."  And  with  that,  he  sprang  on  board,  and  Walter 
followed,  to  assist  him.  The  lad's  gestures  were  eloquence 
itself,  and,  besides,  by  this  time  Walter  had  acquired  some 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  island  tongue. 

Having  succeeded  in  bringing  the  yacht  to  a  stand-still,  the 
two  young  men  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
her.  The  deck  was  clean,  and  the  neat  coils  of  rope  were  in 
their  proper  places,  shewing  no  traces  of  any  struggle.  The 
brass-bound  steps  that  led  to  the  little  saloon,  and  the  brass 
rails  beside  them,  shone  bright  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and 
bespoke  the  latest  and  most  scrupulous  care.  On  the  table 
were  the  remains  of  a  luxurious  dessert,  with  wine  and  glasses 
— one  of  the  latter  of  which  was  broken.  A  knife  was  lying 
besides  the  fragments  of  it  on  the  floor.  Of  the  three  chairs 
that  had  been  so  lately  occupied,  one  was  ako  overturned. 
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Besides  these,  there  were  no  traces  of  disorder.  The  door, 
however,  at  the  extremity  of  this  apartment  shewed  traces  of 
having  been  battered  in.  It  opened  into  the  stern-cabin  which 
they  had  already  examined  through  the  window,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  used  as  the  ladies'  boudoir.  An  harmonium 
stood  open  with  a  music-book  upon  it ;  and  on  a  sewing-machine 
was  a  small  phial  containing  oil,  and  standing  in  an  upright 
position.  Here,  then,  Lilian  had  sat,  and  worked,  and  played 
but,  at  most,  a  few  hours  ago,  and  until  the  moment  when 
some  mysterious  fate  befell  herself  and  all  the  other  occupants 
of  the  little  vessel.  The  broken  panels  of  the  door  were  an 
indisputable  proof  of  violence,  but  from  whose  hands'?  was 
a  question  as  unanswerable  as  ever.  On  board  an  English 
yacht  upon  a  pleasure-cruise,  the  idea  of  mutiny  was  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment ;  moreover,  the  ship's  boat  would 
have  been  used  by  the  mutineers  to  get  to  land.  The  attack, 
then,  if  attack  there  had  been,  must  needs  have  come  from 
without.  Judging  from  what  they  saw,  the  resistance  must 
have  been  small,  which,  considering  that  the  crew  consisted  of 
four  British  sailors  beside  the  captain,  was  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  case,  unless  the  thing  had  been  effected  by  surprise. 
No  other  cabin  shewed  any  signs  of  hurry  of  departure  on  the 
part  of  its  inmates ;  but  in  Lilian's  own  little  bower — Walter 
entered  it  with  a  sensation  of  sacrilege — the  door  of  a  species 
of  wardrobe  stood  wide  open,  as  though  some  article — proba- 
bly a  shawl  or  cloak,  of  which  there  were  several  on  its  shelves 
— had  been  snatched  from  it  in  haste.  Save  the  above  in- 
dications, all  below-stairs  was  just  as  it  might  have  been  in 
Palermo  harbour.  Upon  deck,  however,  a  second  examination 
revealed  some  blood-stains  close  to  the  tiller,  which  marked 
the  place,  perhaps,  where  the  steersman  had  been  struck  down 
by  some  unseen  or  unexpected  foe. 

Great  Heaven  !  there  has  been  murder  done  ! "  murmured 
Walter  hoarsely.  Was  it  possible  that  the  butchery  had  been 
wholesale,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  victims  had  been  cast 
into  the  sea  1  His  knees  trembled,  and  a  sharp  spasm  shot 
across  his  heart  at  this  frightful  thought,  which  was,  however, 
dismissed  almost  as  soon  as  entertained.  Strong  men  fighting 
for  their  lives,  even  though  unarmed  and  taken  by  surprise, 
would  have  left  more  evidences  of  their  cruel  fate  than  this. 
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Indeed,  save  for  that  one  bloody  token,  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  act  of  violence  could  have  been  committed,  so 
neat  and  orderly  was  the  ship,  so  peaceful  the  fair  scene  in 
which  it  lay.  The  dark-blue  sea  was  without  a  ripple,  save 
where  the  broad  silver  pathway  of  the  moon  made  inequalities 
on  its  surface  visible  ;  the  shore,  close  to  which  they  were,  was 
fringed  with  orchards,  and  the  mountain  sides  beyond  were 
richly  cultivated. 

Francisco,"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  speak 
a  word  to  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  What  has  happened  *?  What 
can  have  happened  ?  This  is  your  own  land — not  mine.  I 
feel  like  one  in  a  hideous  dream,  where  all  is  unreal  and  mon- 
strous. Have  you  any  explanation  of  this  frightful  thing  to 
offer  1  Have  you  any  hope  to  give  me  ;  if  not,  at  least  tell 
me  your  fears." 

Francisco  looked  furtively  towards  the  shore,  and  laid  a 
finger  on  his  lips.  "  ifes,  signor,  I  think  I  know  what  has 
happened,"  answered  he  in  his  soft  musical  tones.  Come 
down  here  into  the  cabin  ;  there  is  no  knowing  who  may  be 
watching  us  up  here,  or  whose  sharp  ears  may  be  listening." 

"  Well,  well,  what  is  it  1 "  inquired  Walter  impatiently,  when 
they  had  descended  the  stairs.  "You  would  never  look  like 
that,  if  my  friends  had  been  murdered,  surely." 

"O  no,  signor ;  there  has  been  no  murder,"  answered  Francisco 
quietly — that  is,  unless  there  was  some  absolute  necessity  for 
it.  Milord  and  the  signora  in  any  case  are  safe  ;  I  will  stake 
my  life  on  that.  Look  you,  the  ^  yat '  was  becalmed  and  close 
in  shore  ;  and  these  gentlemen  of  the  mountains  " 

"  What!  the  brigands?" 

"  Hush  !  Yes  |  they  doubtless  came  out  in  boats,  and 
captured  her  by  surprise." 

"  But  who  ever  heard  of  brigands  turning  pirates  ? " 

"  No  one,  signor,  up  to  this  moment  ;  but  the  circumstances, 
you  must  allow,  were  very  uncommon.  Milord's  departure 
was  a  most  serious  disappointment  for  them.  They  took  it — it 
is  no  wonder — much  to  heart,  and  clung  to  hope  to  the  last. 
They  had  scouts  all  along  the  shore,  or,  perhaps,  they  watched 
the  vessel  from  their  own  woods  up  yonder,  and  descended 
when  the  opportunity  offered.    I  don't  know  that  it  was  so. 
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but  to  me,  who  am  acquainted  with  the  captain,  it  seems  pro- 
bable." 

"  The  captain  !    What  captain  V 
"  Corralli." 

"  Great  Heaven  !  Do  you  think,  then,  that  my  countrymen 
have  become  his  captives  ? " 

Head,  eyes,  and  fingers  all  combined  in  giving  a  most  un- 
mistakable "  I  do." 

"  But  the  signora  ? " 

"  She  is  doubtless  in  his  hands,  but  only  for  the  present. 
He  will  send  her  back,  since  the  troops  will  be  called  out,  and 
she  would  impede  his  flight.    But  he  will  keep  milord.'' 

"They  will  not  injure  the  young  lady  in  any  way  ? "  asked 
Walter  imploringly,  as  though  it  had  been  in  Francisco's  power 
to  prevent  them. 

"  Certainly  not.  There  are  women  in  the  band  :  the  cap- 
tain's sister,  Joanna,  is  always  with  him,  and  has  power ;  the 
signora  will  doubtless  be  placed  under  her  protection." 

Walter  shuddered.  How  horrible  was  the  idea  of  Lilian 
needing  such  a  chaperon  !  How  horrible,  and  how  incongruous  ! 
Could  he  be  really  talking  about  the  same  girl  whom  he  had 
seen  surrounded  with  the  conventional  attributes  of  wealth  in 
London;  serene  and  quiet,  in  her  garden  at  Willowbank; 
gracious  at  her  father's  table ;  and  whom  he  had  last  met  among 
that  commonplace  crowd  in  the  garden  of  Regent's  Park  1 
And  now  it  was  more  than  probable  that  she  was  held  captive 
by  a  lawless  bandit  among  yonder  hills  !  The  very  means  by 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  fact — the  little  Sici- 
lian dictionary  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  without  which,  half  of 
Francisco's  communication  would  have  been  lost  upon  him — 
was  an  element  in  this  incongruity,  and  helped  to  give  a  gro- 
tesqueness,  which,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  laughable, 
to  this  mysterious  drama. 

Walter  had  listened  to  his  companion's  words  with  enforced 
attention,  but  now  that  the  information  had  been  obtained — 
now  that  he  had  something  to  go  upon— he  became  all  im- 
patience for  action.  Every  moment  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  promoting  Lilian's  release  seemed  a  waste  of  time,  and 
a  reproach  to  his  loving  heart.     "  Our  best  plan,  I  conclude," 
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said  he  hastily,       at  once  to  return  to  Palermo,  and  give  no- 
tice of  what  has  occurred  to  the  police/' 
To  the  police  1    0  no,  signer. 
"  To  the  soldiers,  then  ? 

"  Nay ;  that  would  be  worse  still.  Your  best  hope  to  see 
milord  again  is  to  communicate  with  — his  banker/' 

Walter  was  astounded ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  Francisco  was 
humouring  British  prejudices,  in  making  a  commercial  trans- 
action out  of  this  abominable  outrage. 

"Indeed,  signer,"  continued  the  other  quietly,  "that  is  your 
best  chance.  If  you  can  get  the  ransom  before  the  government 
stirs  in  the  matter,  your  friends  may  be  released  at  once  ;  but, 
otherwise,  the  transaction  will  be  forbidden ;  the  soldiers  will 
be  sent  out,  and  there  will  be  danger.  Not  to  the  signora,"  he 
added  hastily,  perceiving  Walter  to  change  colour.  "  I  cannot 
but  think  that  she  will  be  sent  home-  in  safety.    But,  to  her 

father         If  Corralli  is  now  disappointed  of  a  plot  he  has  so 

long  calculated  upon,  he  will  be  capable — it  is  idle  to  deny  it 
— of  any  atrocity." 

"  But  how  shall  I  know  what  is  the  sum  demanded  1 " 

"  There  is  no  fear  upon  that  point,"  answered  Francisco, 
smiling.  "  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day — so  soon  as  he  con- 
siders himself  in  safety,  Corralli  will  send  in  his  terms."  • 

"  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  losing  precious  time,"  broke 
in  Walter  impatiently.  "If  we  were  in  Palermo  now,  for  ex- 
ample, a  pursuit  might  be  organized,  and  these  brigands  forced 
to  give  up  their  prey.'' 

"It  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence,  even  then,  signer," 
replied  Francisco  confidently;  "but  we  are  not  in  Palermo, 
nor  could  we  sail  there  in  this  calm  under  six  hours  at  quickest." 

"  But  we  could  go  by  land  in  half  that  time." 

"  The  signer  can  go,  if  he  wishes  it,"  was  the  stolid  reply. 
"  For  myself,  I  have  seen  Captain  Corralli  face  to  face  already ; 
I  do  not  desire  another  interview.  It  is  true  he  may  be  in  the 
mountains  by  this  time  ;  but  his  people  are  everywhere,  and 
on  the  road  to  Palermo  to-night,  above  all  places — you  may  be 
sure  of  it — to  intercept  this  very  news/' 

A  look  of  contempt  came  into  Walter's  face,  but  instantly 
died  away.  This  lad  had  good  reason  to  shun  the  brigands, 
whether  his  fears  on  this  occasion  were  well  grounded  or  not. 
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He  was  not  in  love  with  Lilian,  nor  interested  in  saving  the 
money  of  Mr.  Christopher  Brown.  It  was  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, to  despise  him — who,  moreover,  had  a  father  who  loved 
him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye — for  refusing  to  risk  life  and  liberty 
on  such  an  errand. 

"  Francisco,"  said  Walter  gently,  "  take  you  the  boat  at  once 
back  to  Palermo,  and  give  information  of  what  has  occurred,  if 
I  have  not  already  done  so.  Should  you  not  find  me  at  home, 
go  straight  to  Sir  Eeginald  Selwyn,  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  and 
tell  him  what  has  happened.    And  now,  put  me  ashore." 

Unmistakable  compassion  looked  softly  out  of  Francisco's 
eyes.  "  The  way  is  long,"  he  said — "twelve  miles  at  the  very 
least ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  village  the  signor  will 
find  a  conveyance." 

"  No  matter ;  I  can  run  the  distance  in  three  hours.  The 
road  goes  by  the  coast,  does  it  not,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  %  " 

Thie  road  is  straight  enough,  but   Is  the  signor  quite 

determined  ? 

They  had  reached  the  deck  by  this  time,  and  Walter's  only 
answer  was  to  step  into  the  boat  which  was  fastened  alongside 
the  yacht.  The  muffled  dip  of- the  oars  alone  broke  the  silence 
of  sea  and  shore  ;  the  hills,  the  woods,  seemed  steeped  in  slum- 
ber ;  through  the  orchard  trees  the  white  road  could  be  seen 
empty  and  silent. 

"  Keep  in  the  centre,"  whispered  Francisco,  pointing  towards 
it,  "  and  do  not  stop  for  a  shot  or  two.  They  do  not  shoot 
well,  flying,  these  gentlemen.  But  if  they  once  capture  you, 
make  no  attempt  to  escape,  or  they  will  kill  you  to  a  certainty 
— that  is  a  point  of  honour  with  them." 

Here  the  boat  touched  land,  and  Walter  leaped  lightly  upon 
the  shore. 

Good-bye,  Francisco,  till  to-morrow  morning,"  said  he 
cheerfully.    "  I  shall  beat  you  by  three  hours,  for  a  ducat." 

"  Good-bye,  signor ;  and  may  the  blessed  saints  protect  you 
from  all  harm !  " 

The  next  moment,  the  boat  had  shot  into  the  bay,  and  Walter 
was  pushing  his  way  through  the  little  orchard  that  lay  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  high-road. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  ROAD. 

vj^^  APID  motion  of  any  sort  is  detrimental  to  human 
"JjKy^  thought,  and  especially  that  of  one's  own  legs.  As 
^  Walter's  feet  beat  quickly  on  the  hard  road,  something 
seemed  also  to  beat  within  his  brain ;  the  ideas  in  it  were 
jostled  together,  and  if  one  of  them  got  uppermost  for  a  brief 
space,  it  was  soon  usurped  by  another.  At  first,  fear  was  domi- 
nant— fear,  not  upon  his  own  account  at  all ;  when  a  man  is 
hopeless,  he  feels  no  fear.  If  Lilian  had  ever  been  within  his 
reach,  or  even  if  she  had  promised  herself  to  him  in  the  case, 
however  improbable,  of  her  father  giving  consent  to  their  union, 
life  would  have  been  inexpressibly  dear  to  Walter,  and  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  losing  it.  As  it  was.  Captain  Corralli, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  his  calling,  was  welcome  to  it,  or 
seemed  to  be  so.  So  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  thus  risking  it  for  her  sweet  sake  ;  it  was 
but  a  poor  thing,  and  scarcely  to  be  counted  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but 
it  might  be  valuable  just  now  to  her^  and  therefore  it  behoved 
him  to  preserve  it.  He  looked,  therefore,  sharply  to  right  and 
left,  and  kept  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  Francisco  had  advised 
him  to  do. 

On  the  left  was  always  rising  ground,  which  by  degrees 
reached  mountain  height,  with  its  summit  but  rarely  visible  ; 
on  the  right,  were  sometimes  orchards,  or  cultivated  plots  of 
ground,  and  sometimes  only  the  sea-beach.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life  on  any  hand.  There  is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  indo- 
lence, and  hence  the  Sicilian  retires  early  ;  still,  the  evidence 
of  man's  labour  convinced  him  that  he  could  uot  be  very  far 
from  some  village,  or  at  least  a  human  habitation.  When  one 
is  running,  one's  aspirations  are  limited,  and  to  find  an  inn 
with  a  horse  in  its  stable  was  the  summit  of  Walter's  ambition 
for  the  present ;  that  would  enable  him  the  more  quickly  to 
reach  Selwyn,  whom  for  the  last  fortnight  it  had  been  his  con- 
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stant  endeavour  to  avoid.  Everything  in  the  world  is  by  com- 
parison— which  accounts  perhaps,  for  so  much  of  it  being  odious 
— and  what  had  been  his  bane,  he  now  longed  for.  The  em- 
barrassment, the  humiliation,  which  such  a  meeting  would  cost 
him,  the  imputations  which  it  would  necessarily  lay  him  under 
— all  these  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  left  Lilian's  deliverance 
alone  visible.  He  was  not  much  moved  by  Francisco's  argu- 
ments against  employing  force  in  the  matter ;  the  lad  had 
doubtless  inherited  some  timidity  from  his  father,  and  his  own 
captivity  by  the  brigands,  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  had  given 
him,  probably,  an  undue  impression  of  their  courage  and  tena- 
city of  purpose.  He  thought  that  if  the  Government  would 
only  send  out  troops  enough,  the  scoundrels  must  soon  be  sur- 
rounded, and  compelled  to  deliver  up  their  prisoners.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  their  interest  to  treat  them  well ;  and,  thank 
Heaven^  the  night  was  warm  and  dry,  and  Lilian,  delicate 
though  she  was,  might  take  no  harm  from  her  temporary  cap- 
tivity. It  was  impossible,  at  the  rate  he  was  going — though 
he  took  care  not  to  press  the  pace  too  much,  since  it  might  be 
necessary  at  any  moment  to  "  put  on  a  spurt  " — to  look  below 
the  surface  of  things ;  moreover,  it  was  above  all  things  essen- 
tial to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  road.  Though  using  as  much 
caution  as  he  could,  his  footsteps  rang  out  in  the  silence,  and 
must  needs  give  notice  of  his  approach  to  any  one  on  the  watch. 
Presently,  he  heard  another  sound  from  the  hilly  ground  which 
was  in  that  part  covered  with  scrub — low  trees  with  a  thick 
undergrowth  ;  a  sharp  hissing  or  kissing  noise.  He  stopped  a 
moment  to  listen,  and  it  was  repeated  farther  on,  and  therefore 
less  clearly.  It  might  very  well  proceed  from  some  bird,  or 
even  insect,  with  the  nature  of  which  he  was  unacquainted  ; 
yet  it  startled  him,  and  he  mechanically  increased  his  speed, 
keeping  more  to  the  orchard  side  of  the  road.  In  this  he  erred, 
for  at  that  moment  a  man  clothed  in  sheepskin,  and  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand,  sprang  out  from  it,  exclaiming  something,  which 
was  probably  an  equivalent  for  the  old  British    Stand,  sir  !  " 

Walter  had  been  an  idle  man  at  college,  but  he  had  learned 
something  from  an  outside  professor,  who  taught  Self-defence, 
and  especially  the  useful  art  of  hitting  out  quickly  from  the 
shoulder.  No  sooner  had  this  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  thus 
addressed  him,  than  seizing  the  barrel  of  the  gun  with  one 
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hand,  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  other.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  low  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  became  a 
j)arapet  for  gun-barrels — one,  two,  three,  four ;  he  could  count 
them,  as  they  shone  dull  and  cold  in  the  moon-light ;  and  again 
the  warning  cry,  Stand,  sir ! "  rang  out,  as  it  seemed,  from 
half-a-dozen  mouths.  Walter's  reply  was  to  bound  forward  like 
an  antelope,  "  They  do  not  shoot  well,  flying,  these  gentle- 
men,^' were  the  words  that  rang  in  his  ears,  with  a  storm  of 
bullets.  One  of  them  stung  his  cheek,  and  he  could  feel  the 
hot  blood  running  down  it ;  but  it  only  acted  like  a  spur. 
N6ver,  even  when  he  carried  off  the  Pewter"  in  the  univer- 
sity flat-race,  two  years  (it  seemed  two  centuries)  ago,  had  he 
ever  laid  foot  to  ground  so  nimbly.  Perhaps  the  guns  came 
from  Birmingham,  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  not  breech- 
loaders, nor  doubled-barrelled ;  they  had  advanced  all  the 
leaden  arguments  they  had  to  urge,  and  he  had  got  clean  away 
for  that  time,  at  all  events ;  only,  what  troubled  him  was,  that 
that  soft  sibilant  noise — even  at  that  supreme  moment  it  struck 
him  how  like  it  was  to  kissing — was  repeated,  and  repeated 
again,  far,  far  in  front  of  him,  as  though  the  whole  hillside  had 
been  tenanted  by  ardent  lovers.  He  guessed  rightly — though 
the  fact  was  not  revealed  to  him  just  then — that  it  was  the 
system  of  telegraphy  used  by  the  brigands. 

This  attempt  to  intercept  him  had  been  made  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  a  large  village,  which  a  turn  of  the  road  now 
revealed  to  him.  The  houses  were  of  tolerable  size,  and  mostly 
built  of  stone ;  and  since  in  every  case  the  shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  absence  of  glass  in  the  windows  was  not  observable, 
the  place  looked  as  well  to  do  as  any  petty  provincial  town  in 
England.  Walter  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  herein  he 
would  find  succour  and  sympathy,  even  if  he  should  be  unable 
to  procure  a  vehicle  to  carry  him  the  remainder  of  his  journey. 
But  either  the  inhabitants  were  unanimous  in  their  habits  of 
early  retirement,  or  what,  after  a  few  applications  with  his  fist 
at  a  door  or  two,  he  began  to  think  the  likelier,  the  noise  of 
the  brigands'  guns,  had  induced  them  to  shrink  into  their  shells 
and  simulate  slumber.  Not  a  single  reply  did  he  extract  in 
answer  to  his  repeated  summons,  until  he  reached  the  principal 
inn,  where,  in  an  up-stairs  window,  a  light  was  still  burning. 
Here  the  master  of  the  establishment  was  so  good  as  to  come 
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out  to  him  in  person,  appearing  in  a  large  white  cap,  in  which 
he  might  either  have  been  cooking  or  sleeping,  and  but  little 
else  in  the  way  of  garments.  There  was  no  meat  in  the  house,  he 
observed,  with  great  volubility,  and  without  giving  Walter  time 
to  name  his  wants ;  nothing,  indeed,  to  eat  but  macaroni.  If 
the  signor  did  not  require  food,  so  much  the  better ;  but  see- 
ing him  to  be  an  Englishman,  his  mind  had  naturally  flown  to 
meat. 

"Have  you  no  eyes  ?  "  interrupted  Walter  impatiently.  "  Can 
you  not  see  that  my  cheek  is  bleeding  ?  I  have  just  been  way- 
laid by  brigands." 

"  Heavens  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Brigands  ? 
It  is  quite  possible,  as  one  would  have  thought  you  could 
believe,  since  it  happened  just  outside  your  town.  However,  I 
want  nothing  from  you  but  the  means  of  getting  away  from  it. 
I  must  have  a  carriage  of  some  kind,  in  which  to  get  to  Palermo. 
These  scoundrels  have  captured  an  English  lady  and  her  father, 
and  every  moment  is  precious.  Just  give  me  a  basin  and  some 
water,  while  the  horses  are  being  harnessed." 

Walter  would  not  even  enter  the  house,  but  stood  at  the  door 
while  he  washed  his  wound,  which  turned  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  scratch. 

^'  Now,  when  is  that  carriage  coming  round  ? " 

He  had  seen  one  in  the  yard  that  adjoined  the  inn. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  the  carriage,  signor ;  but,  alas  !  we 
have  no  horses,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  place. 
Two  gentlemen  have  just  stopped  here  with  a  tired  pair  from 
Termini,  which  we  were  unable  to  replace." 

"  From  Termini  ?  Why,  that  is  the  way  I  have  come  !  Did 
they  not  meet  any  molestation  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  signor,"  answered  the  innkeeper  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity,  that  seemed  to  say :  "  Young  gentlemen  get 
scratches  from  other  things  beside  musket-balls.  "  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  mention  that  they  had  been  shot  at." 

"  Well,  I  have  been  shot  at,"  observed  Walter,  with  irrita- 
tion ;  "  and  I  must  get  on  to  Palermo — those  two  things  are 
certain." 

That  his  host  was  indisposed  to  offer  him  any  assistance,  and 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  there  was  no  doubt ;  and  what  Baccari 
had  told  him  of  the  fear  inspired  in  the  villages  by  the  brigands, 
oonvinced  Waltei*  of  the  reason. 
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"  You  do  not  seem  very  hospitable,  my  friend,"  said  he 
severely ;  "  and  I  shall  make  it  my  business,  when  I  reach  my 
journey's  end,  to  let  the  police  know  how  you  have  treated  me. 
Where  there  is  a  carriage  for  hire,  there  are  mostly  horses  " 

"  There  are  none  here,"  interrupted  the  landlord  sullenly ; 
"  but  if  the  signor  can  make  good  use  of  his  legs,  he  cannot  fail 
to  catch  the  vehicle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  since  the  road  is 
hilly,  and  it  can  scarcely  move  out  of  a  foot-pace." 

The  suggestion  was  not  inviting ;  but  as  there  seemed  no  al- 
ternative, Walter  turned  upon  his  heel,  with  an  exclamation, 
which,  being  in  pure  Saxon,  let  us  hope  the  innkeeper  imagined 
to  be  a  farewell  blessing,  and  recommenced  his  journey.  He 
had  recovered  his  breath,  and  felt  altogether  "  like  running." 
If  any  Sicilian  eyes  were  watching  him  through  the  closed 
shutters,  as  he  moved  lightly  up  the  street,  they  would  have 
seen  what  was  probably  a  rarity  to  them — an  English  athlete 
in  "  good  form."  For  boxing,  though  he  could,  as  we  have 
seen,  give  a  well  delivered  blow  enough,  Walter's  frame  was  too 
slightly  made  ;  but  for  speed  and  endurance,  few  amateurs  could 
touch  him.  He  ran  "  clean  "  without  that  "  loppety  "  motion 
from  which  even  professional  runners  are  seldom  free ;  and  he 
knew  how  to  husband  his  resources,  while  appearing  to  be  put- 
ting forth  his  utmost  powers.  If  the  village  landlord  had  told 
him  the  truth — a  very  improbable  if,"  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
any  case,  and,  moreover,  his  words  had  had  to  Walter's  ear  a 
tone  not  only  of  sarcasm,  but  of  malignity — he  had  little  doubt 
of  getting  a  lift  on  his  way — of  overtaking  this  carriage  with 
two  tired  horses  upon  a  hilly  road ;  and  even  if  there  was  no 
carriage,  he  was  game  to  keep  up  his  present  pace  to  the  gates 
of  Palermo.  The  road,  though  it  turned  inland,  was  now  much 
more  open  ;  he  could  see  not  only  around  him  but  before  him, 
and  presently  he  beheld,  just  disappearing  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  some  slow-moving  vehicle.  What  description  of  conveyance 
it  was,  he  had  not  time  to  make  out ;  but  the  sight  of  it  gave  wings 
to  his  feet.  Even  if  it  was  but  a  laden  cart,  he  might  bribe  the 
driver  to  let  him  take  the  horse  out  of  it,  and  thereby  reach  the 
city  half  an  hour  earlier.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  most  splen- 
did spectacle  awaited  him  :  the  whole  Bay  of  Palermo,  even  to 
Cape  di  Gallo,  lay  stretched  beneath  his  gaze ;  the  full  height 
of  Mount  Pelegrino  stood  up  black,  except  where  the  moonlight 
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crowned  it  with  silver ;  while  before  him  was  a  defile  winding 
between  woods  of  spruce  fir,  through  which,  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  leaped  down  white  water  to  the  sea.  What  delighted 
him  most,  however,  was  the  sight  of  a  wagonette  and  pair,  with 
two  men  in  it,  which  had  just  passed  the  bridge,  and  was  mak- 
ing its  way  up  the  opposite  hill.  As  he  ran  down  towards  it  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  he  fancied  he  heard  once  again  the  sibilant 
kissing  noise  run,  like  some  light  substance  that  rapidly  catches 
fire,  along  the  firs  upon  the  left  hand  ;  but  it  might  well  have 
been  the  noise  in  his  ears  produced  by  his  rapid  progress  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  with  help  so  near,  there  was  no  occasion  for  giving 
attention  to  it.  The  occupants  of  the  carriage  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  too,  for,  to  his  great  joy,  he  saw  it  stop,  and  one  man 
stood  up  in  it,  as  if  to  look  behind.  Walter  had  no  breath  to 
waste  in  calling,  but  he  drew  out  his  white  handkerchief  as  he 
ran  on,  to  attract  attention  ;  and  in  this  it  seemed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, for  he  saw  the  man  making  gestures  to  him  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  he  found  himself  panting  and  exhausted  by 
the  door  of  the  wagonette. 

Two  Sicilians,  not  of  the  upper  ranks,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
though  they  were  somewhat  profusely  decorated  with  chains 
and  jewellery,  were  its  occupants,  and  he  who  had  been  stand- 
ing up  addressed  him  in  courteous  tones. 

Do  you  want  a  lift,  signor  1  "  inquired  he. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  Walter,  not  waiting  for  a  more  formal 
invitation,  but  at  once  climbing  up  into  the  nearest  seat.  "I  am 
pursued  and  in  trouble.  Pray,  tell  your  coachman  to  drive  on, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  as  we  go  along. 

At  a  word  from  the  man  who  had  addressed  him,  the  driver 
touched  the  horses  with  his  whip,  and  off  they  went,  though  at 
a  rate  so  slow,  that  a  London  cabman  taken  by  the  hoar  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  it. 

While  Walter  was  recovering  his  breath,  he  took  an  observa- 
tion of  his  companions.  The  general  impression  which  his  first 
hurried  glance  had  given  him  of  their  "  dressy  "  appearance  was 
more  than  confirmed ;  if  they  had  been  Londoners,  he  would 
have  set  the^l  down  as  belonging  to  the  swell  mob,  or,  rather, 
they  were  more  like  the  representatives  of  that  class  in  farces. 
They  wore  billy-cock  hats,  rather  taller  in  the  crown  than  those 
commonly  seen  in  England  ;  shooting-jackets  of  a  burnt  sienna 
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colour — so  it  seemed  by  the  moonlight — with  enormous  pockets 
both  inside  and  out,  such  as  poachers  and  gamekeepers  use.  So 
far,  their  dress  was  "  quiet enough ;  but  their  waistcoats, 
which  were  of  blue  cloth,  were  covered  with  gilt  buttons,  sewn 
on  like  those  of  pages,  not  for  use,  but  show,  and  positively 
festooned  with  gold  (or  gilt)  chains.  To  the  shooting-jackets 
were  attached  a  sort  of  hood,  to  throw  over  the  head  in  case  of 
rain ;  and  round  each  man^s  waist  was  a  broad  belt,  with  a  shot 
or  cartridge  pouch  depending  from  it.  Under  the  seat  opposite 
to  Walter  was  a  long  gun,  and  he  conjectured  rightly  that  its 
fellow  lay  beneath  him.  Upon  the  whole,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  men  were  small  tradespeople,  who  had  gone 
out  for  a  holiday  in  which  sport — -or  what  they  thought  to  be 
so — had  formed  a  principal  feature.  They  had  probably  been 
shooting  tomtits. 

"  If  you  could  get  your  coachman  to  drive  a  little  quicker," 
said  Walter,  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  while  telling  you 
my  story ;  first,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me 
to  get  to  Palermo  as  soon  as  possible  ;  secondly,  because,  as  I 
believe,  we  are  upon  dangerous  ground." 

"  Dangerous  ground  !  "  laughed  he  who  seemed  to  take  the 
lead  as  a  superior  mind.  When  did  that  come  into  your 
head,  Signor  Inglese  1 " 

"  I  am  perfectly  serious,  gentlemen,"  said  Walter  gravely  ; 
"  and  not  only  did  the  circumstance  happen  which  I  have  des- 
cribed, but  a  whole  band  of  these  rascals  have  boarded  an 
English  gentleman's  boat  in  the  bay  over  yonder,  and  carried 
both  himself  and  his  daughter  into  captivity.  My  object  is  to 
give  the  alarm  as  soon  as  possible,  that  measures  may  be  taken 
for  their  release." 

"  Naturally,"  answered  he  who  sat  on  the  same  seat  with 
Walter,  "  if  the  Englishman  is  a  person  of  consequence,  they 
will  probably  send  the  troops  after  him  immediately." 

Just  so  :  that  is  the  plan  I  hope  will  be  adopted.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  I  repeat,  I  wish  we  could  move  a  little  faster. 
I  would  gladly  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  wagonette,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  have  my  way  in  this  particular." 

"That  is  impossible,  Signor  Inglese,"  answered  the  other 
with  a  courteous  inclination  of  his  head.  We  are  proud  to 
be  able  to  do  you  this  small  service*  And  as  for  brigands^ 
there  are  none  so  near  Palermo  as  this— I  do  assure  you*  * 
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"  And  yet  I  could  almost  swear  I  heard  them  signalling  to 
one  another  not  five  minutes  ago,  down  there/'  argued  Walter, 
pointing  towards  the  bridge.  It  was  a  cry  like  this  f  and 
he  proceeded  to  imitate  it,  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
great  success.  The  attempt,  however,  excited  the  boisterous 
mirth  of  his  companions. 

"  The  signor  must  have  heard  the  nightingales,"  said  one. 

"  Or  the  echo  of  his  last  parting  from  his  mistress  must  have 
been  still  ringing  in  his  ears,'^  observed  the  other.  As  for 
the  brigands,  what  have  we  to  fear,  who  carry  guns.  Would 
the  signor  like  to  take  one  for  himself  ^  "  and  he  motioned  to 
that  which  lay  under  the  opposite  seat. 

Nothing  loath  to  be  armed  in  case  of  the  worst,  Walter 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  gun,  when  a  heavy  weight  fell 
violently  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  found  himself  face  fore- 
most upon  the  floor  of  the  vehicle.  He  struggled  violently  to 
free  himself;  but  the  space  was  too  confined  for  him  to  throw 
off  the  man  who  had  leaped  upon  him  ;  and  in  less  than  a 
minute,  his  confederate  had  attached  a  rope  to  his  outstretched 
wrists,  and  fastened  them  firmly  behind  his  back.  When  he 
was  suffered  to  rise,  the  carriage  had  stopped,  and  the  steps 
were  already  let  down  behind. 

"Scende,"  said  one  of  his  captors  sententiously. 

"Coachman,"  cried  Walter,  *'you  will  bear  witness  what 
these  men  have  done,  and  where  they  did  it ;  they  are  brig- 
ands " 

Here  something  cold  touched  the  tip  of  Walter's  ear  :  it  was 
the  muzzle  of  a  pistol.  "  If  the  signor  speaks  again,  he  dies," 
said  the  voice  that  had  addressed  him  so  often.  It  was  still 
quiet,  and  even  courteous,  but  very  firm. 

Walter  called  to  mind  Francisco's  advice  about  submission, 
should  he  fall  into  brigands'  hands,  and  was  silent.  It  was  not 
likely  where  deeds  were  impossible,  that  words  should  avail 
him.  The  driver,  too,  it  was  now  plain,  was  either  in  league 
with  these  men,  or  was  afraid  to  oppose  their  wishes  in  any 
respect ;  he  had  never  once  turned  round,  so  as  to  shew  his 
face,  and  now  he  drove  away,  leaving  his  three  fares  in  the 
road,  with  the  same  precaution.  Walter  had  seen  no  more  of 
him  from  first  to  last  than  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  saw  of  the 
fat  traveller.  Ere  the  noise  of  the  departing  vehicle  had  died 
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away,  one  of  his  late  companions  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
to  his  lips,  and,  whistling  shrilly,  produced  the  identical  sound 
which  had  that  night  so  often  created  his  suspicions.  It  was 
at  once  replied  to  from  the  adjoining  spruce  woods,  in  half-a- 
dozen  places,  and  as  many  men  sprang  out,  each  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  and  approached  Walter  and  his  captors. 

"  Your  name  inquired  the  man  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  wagonette,  while  the  others  stood  round  in  an  attitude 
of  respectful  attention. 

My  name  is  Walter  Litton  ;  my  profession,  that  of  a  pain- 
ter ;  I  am  an  English  subject.  To  what  money  I  have  about 
me,  you  are  welcome ;  and  I  swear  that  I  will  never  give 
evidence  against  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me  go  free.  Other- 
wise, this  outrage  will  not  pass  unpunished." 

"  The  young  cock  crows  loudly,"  observed  the  other,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Well,  signor,  you  have  told  me  your  name,  and  now  I  will 
tell  you  mine.  If  you  have  heard  it  before,  it  will  teach  you 
what  to  expect,  and  how  idle  are  all  these  ridiculous  menaces. 
If  you  have  not  heard  it,  you  will  soon  come  to  know  me — I 
am  11  Capitano  CorrallV^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OUTDOOR  LODGINGS. 

ALTER  LITTON  had  great  courage  ;  but  a  cold  chill 
swept  for  an  instant  across  his  heart  when  he  heard 
into  whose  power  he  had  fallen.  A  hundred  stories 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  brigand  chief,  which  he  had  heard  while 
in  Palermo,  not  only  from  Baccari,  but  many  others — for  among 
the  poorer  class  this  man's  crimes  were  the  favourite  topic  of 
talk — and  which  he  had  disbelieved  and  laughed  at,  now  re- 
turned to  him  with  terrible  force.  There  was  a  house  in  the 
town  where  the  chin  and  gray  beard  of  an  old  man  were  shewn, 
which  Corralli  had  sent  in  to  his  family  as  a  token  that  he 
would  "  not  be  trifled  with,"  which  was  his  phrase  when  a 
victim  either  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  price  that  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  his  ransom.  Up  to  this  moment,  Walter 
had  discredited  that  ghastly  trophy — which  was  on  exhibition 
for  money — but  he  did  not  feel  so  sceptical  now.  A  rich  man 
was  comparatively  safe  from  death  and  torture ;  it  was  the 
poor  whom  Corralli  persisted  in  believing  rich,  who  suffered, 
and  Walter  himself  was  poor.  Those  upon  whose  account  he 
had  fallen  into  this  trap,  were  sure  to  be  released  (as  he  con- 
cluded), as  soon  as  the  extent  of  their  captor's  demands  was 
known ;  but  for  him,  there  was  no  such  surety.  All  the  money 
— -at  all  events,  all  the  available  money — he  had  in  the  world 
was  some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds,  which  was  in  his  lodgings 
at  Palermo.  He  had  no  credit  at  any  banker's,  nor  was  he 
known  to  a  single  influential  person.  The  precautions  he  had 
taken  to  conceal  himself  were  like  to  bear  bitter  fruit  indeed. 
It  was  only  too  probable  that  he  would  be  butchered  up  in 
yonder  mountains,  without  so  much  as  a  single  fellow-country- 
man being  aware  of  his  sad  fate.  Even  if  Sir  Reginald — the 
only  man  who  could  at  present  help  him — were  informed  of 
his  danger,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  stir  in  the  matter ; 
doubtful  even  whether  he  would  ever  let  Lilian  know  that,  for 
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her  sake,  he  had  suffered  captivity  and  death.  Once  again 
Walter  gazed — but  with  what  infinitely  greater  interest  than 
before — upon  his  late  companion  in  the  wagonette,  upon  his 
present  master,  and  disposer  of  his  life  and  fortunes.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  size,  and  quite  young,  perhaps  thirty  at  the 
most ;  fair  for  a  Sicilian,  and  by  no  means  ill-looking  :  he  had 
blue  eyes,  not  soft,  as  eyes  of  that  colour  mostly  are,  but  stern 
and  steel-like ;  he  had  a  long  and  curling  beard,  which  he 
was  now  stroking  irresolutely  with  his  dirty  but  bejewelled 
hand. 

Your  wrists  will  be  unbound,  Signor  Inglese,"  said  he,  in 
courteous  tones,  because  we  have  to  make  a  rapid  march,  but 
you  will  be  none  the  more  free  on  that  account.  On  the  first 
symptom  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  or  to  speak  with  any  whom 
we  may  chance  to  meet,  you  will  be  shot  through  the  head.  I 
never  speak  twice  upon  this  point,  so  lay  my  words  to  heart. 
You  can  run,  I  know,  but  not  so  fast  as  a  bullet  flies. — Santoro, 
Colletta  !  "  At  these  words,  two  of  the  tallest  of  the  band  came 
forward,  You  have  heard  what  I  say,  and  are  answerable 
for  this  gentleman's  safety."  The  two  men  ranged  themselves, 
one  upon  each  side  of  Walter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rope 
was  cut  that  bound  his  wrists.  Then  Corralli  pointed  to  the 
mountain  before  them,  and  said    Forward  !" 

Bonds  to  the  free  man  are  what  dependence  is  to  the  noble 
mind ;  other  outrages — a  blow  or  an  insult — rouse  indignation, 
audacity ;  but  not  these  :  they  render  their  victim  apathetic, 
hopeless.  No  sooner  did  Walter  find  himself  master  of  his 
own  wrists,  than  he  felt  another  man  again — himself ;  and 
therefore  he  at  once  began  to  think  of  others.  Perhaps  he 
was  going  to  be  taken  to  Lilian — to  share  her  captivity ;  it 
might  be  even,  to  shew  himself  of  use  to  her,  notwithstanding 
his  apparent  forlorn  condition.  This  put  new  blood  in  his 
veins.  A  broad  ditch  intervened  between  the  copse  into  which 
they  were  about  to  enter  and  the  road  ;  the  brigands  began  to 
scramble  through  it ;  but  Walter  took  it  in  a  bound,  then, 
fortunately  for  himself,  halted  on  the  other  side.  A  couple  of 
sharp  clicks  informed  him  that  his  guard  had  cocked  their 
guns. 

Do  not  waste  your  energies,  young  man,"  exclaimed  Corralli 
in  a  cynical  tone  3  you  will  require  all  your  strength  before 
you  reach  home  to-night." 
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At  the  time,  Walter  did  not  attach  much  meaning  to  these 
words  j  the  ease  with  which  he  had  out-stripped  his  pursuers, 
after  leaving  the  boat,  and  the  inability  of  his  present  com- 
panions to  leap  the  ditch,  gave  him  no  very  high  idea  of  brigand 
agility  ;  but  what  they  wanted  in  spring  and  swiftness,  he  soon 
found  out  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  their  powers  of 
endurance.  Their  rate  of  progress,  though  not  very  rapid, 
had  something  of  "  that  long  gallop,  which  can  tire  the  hound's 
deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire,"  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  wolf ; 
they  never  halted,  nor  seemed  to  require  rest  or  breath.  On 
and  on  they  pushed,  through  woods,  through  fields,  and  pre- 
sently up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  and  though  they  often 
looked  behind  them  and  about  them,  it  was  without  any 
abatement  of  their  speed.  Walter  was,  to  begin  with,  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  to  physical  exertion,  since  he  had  had 
no  sleep,  whereas  the  brigands  rest  in  the  day,  and  only  move, 
unless  closely  pursued,  at  night-time.  He  was  too  proud,  how- 
ever, especially  after  what  the  captain  had  said,  to  own  himself 
fatigued,  and  he  hurried  on  with  the  rest  without  a  word.  But 
how,  thought  he,  had  it  been  possible  for  these  men — or  rather 
their  confederates,  for,  if  belonging  to  the  same  band,  they 
could  hardly  have  been  the  same  individuals — to  carry  off 
Christopher  Brown  and  his  delicate  daughter  ?  It  was  torture 
to  him  to  think  what  hardships  she  must  have  undergone,  if 
the  circumstances  of  her  capture  had  been  in  any  way  similar 
to  his  own.  Had  Corralli  himself  been  present  at  it  1  he 
wondered  ;  for  that  well  might  be,  since  his  carriage  had  been 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  yacht ;  and  if  so,  to  whose 
guardianship  had  she  been  now  deputed  ?  Upon  such  a  matter, 
it  was  idle  to  ask  any  questions,  and  it  might  also  be  injudici- 
ous. His  best  plan  seemed  to  be  to  remain  silent,  and  to  acquire 
all  the  information  he  could  by  observation. 

Throughout  that  rapid  march  he  beheld  but  two  individuals, 
shepherds  in  sheepskin,  but  each  with  a  species  of  greatcoat 
furnished  with  a  cajpote,  like  those  worn  by  the  brigands.  He 
was  hurried  rapidly  by  them  ;  nor  did  they  so  much  as  look 
up  as  he  passed,  being,  probably,  as  anxious  to  avoid  recognition 
from  him  as  his  captors  were  to  keep  him  from  their  sight. 
The  whole  circumstances  of 'the  case  were  evidently  as  well 
understood  on  one  sid^  ^s  on  the  other.    This  incident  tpoli 
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place  when  they  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
by  which  time  Walter  was  quite  exhausted,  as  much  by  famine 
as  fatigue,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  left  Palermo,  in 
the  early  evening. 

At  last  the  spot  was  arrived  at  which  Coralli  had  intimated 
from  the  road  three  hours  ago.  It  was  in  many  respects  admir- 
ably fitted  for  a  brigand  camp,  for  not  only  was  it  the  highest 
ground  in  those  parts,  so  that  the  whole  country  lay  like  a  map 
around  it,  but  it  sloped  down  steeply  into  woods  on  all  sides, 
so  that  retreat  and  concealment  were  made  easy.  There  was  a 
level  plateau  of  turf  upon  the  summit,  with  just  enough  trees 
to  screen  its  tenants  from  the  observation  of  those  below.  The 
panorama  was  magnificent,  and  ranged  from  the  snow-capped  top 
of  Etna  on  the  one  hand,  to  Palermo  and  the  sea  upon  the 
other.  Santoro,  a  man  with  thoughtful  features,  that  would 
have  been  handsome  but  for  a  deep  scar  that  ploughed  one  side 
of  his  face,  pointed  out  the  view  to  his  prisoner  with  great  po- 
liteness, just  as  an  English  host  might  draw  a  guest's  attention 
to  his  home  landscape. 

"  It  is  beautiful,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  he.  "  As  the  signor  is  a 
painter,  he  will  appreciate  it." 

"  There  are  three  things,  my  friend,  that  interfere  with  my 
admiration  of  it,''  replied  Walter  :  "  I  am  cold,  I  am  hungry, 
and  I  want  to  ^o  to  sleep." 

Santoro  checked  off  these  wants  upon  his  fingers,  then  ex- 
claimed :  Canelli.'' 

The  youngest  brigand  of  the  band  answered  to  this  name  ; 
he  had,  as  afterwards  appeared,  joined  it  but  a  few  days  ago, 
having  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  and  was  employed  for  the 
present  as  their  fag  and  errand-boy.  He  was  not  sixteen,  but 
as  tall  as  the  tallest  of  his  companions,  and  his  sharp  olive  face 
had  a  fierce  hunted  look,  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay. 

Food  and  a  capote,"  said  Santoro,  and  pointed  to  the  forest 
from  which  they  had  just  emerged.  It  seemed  to  Walter  as 
though  he  might  just  as  well  have  demanded  a  carriage-and-four, 
so  far  as  any  likelihood  of  his  wishes  being  fulfilled  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  without  a  word  of  question,  the  lad  darted  like  an 
arrow  down  the  steep,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a 
complete  sheepskin,  in  the  hood  of  which,  as  in  a  basket,  were 
a  huge  hunch  of  brown  bread  and  a  piece  of  clotted  cream 
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(called  raccoUa).  The  bread  was  bitter,  and  the  cream  sour, 
but  Walter  enjoyed  both  amazingly,  rather  to  the  disapproval, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  his  two  attendants.  The  fact  was,  as 
he  subsequently  discovered,  they  argued  from  his  relish  of  this 
sort  of  food,  which  even  they  were  aware  was  far  from  choice, 
that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  dainties,  and  was  probably, 
therefore,  by  no  means  rich ;  and  the  conclusion  they  drew,  as 
it  turned  out,  was  not  without  its  advantage  to  him.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  took  thirty-six  hours  of  life  in  the  mountains 
(which  means  semi-sta-rvation)  to  bring  a  rich  prisoner  down  to 
raccolta.  The  capote  was  very  grateful  to  Walter,  to  whose 
limbs  the  night  breeze  upon  the  hill-top  came  piercingly  cold  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  one  who  is  not  born  a  brigand,  a 
stolen  greatcoat  is  not  so  acceptable  as  stolen  kisses  are  said 
to  be. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  Santoro,  that  this  coat  was  taken 
from  one  of  those  poor  shepherds  whom  we  met  as  we  came 
through  the  wood." 

"  It  was  bought,  signor,  at  a  just  price,"  answered  the  other 
with  some  haughtiness.  It  is  not  the  brigand  custom  to  rob 
the  poor.  There  are  few  shepherds  who  are  not  willing  to  sell 
their  capotes  for  thirty  ducats." 

"  Thirty  ducats  !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  thinking  five  pounds 
for  a  sheepskin  rather  dear.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  gave 
all  that  money  ? " 

"  Certainly  ;  that  is,  upon  your  account,  signor.  It  is  merely 
-an  item  added  to  the  ransom  you  will  have  to  pay.  The  cap- 
tain will  settle  that  little  matter  with  you  to-morrow.  The 
bread  an(J  cream  cost  only  a  ducat." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  your  hotel  bills  on  the  mountain  are  a 
a  little  extravagant,"  remarked  Walter. 

"  That  is  true,  signor,  as  to  the  provisions,"  answered  the 
other  naively,  but,  then,  consider  you  pay  nothing  for  your 
sleeping  accommodation*   Here  is  a  dry  place  out  of  the  wind." 

Walter  threw  himself  down,  and  the  two  brigands  followed 
his  example,  lying  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  not  move  a 
limb  without  their  observing  it.  At  first,  this  was  far  from  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  since  their  proximity  helped  to  warm  him  ;  but 
presently  he  became  aware  that  brigands  do  not  use  Eau-de- 
Cologne — nor  even  common  water.    The  keen  air  was,  in  fact, 
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powerless  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  that  al-fresco  dormitory, 
in  which  some  twenty  men  were  his  companions.  The  four 
sentinels,  two  at  each  end  of  the  little  avenue  of  trees  that 
fringed  the  hill-top,  who  kept  watchful  guard  over  all,  seemed 
to  have  had  their  orders  to  admit  not  even  the  ventilation. 

Corralli,  with  two  or  three  of  the  band,  had  withdrawn  else- 
where, but  a  perfect  discipline  was  maintained  in  his  absence. 
Every  two  hours,  these  sentries  were  relieved  by  others,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  guns  and  knives,  were  furnished  with  field- 
glasses,  with  which  they  swept  the  distant  roads  and  fields. 
Not  a  movement  of  theirs  was  lost  on  Walter,  who  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  sleep.  Those  about  him  seemed  to  sink  into 
slumber  as  soon  as  their  limbs  touched  the  ground.  The  watch- 
ful sentinel  became  an  inanimate  lump  before  the  man  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  post  had  paced  three  times  his  narrow  beat. 
Conscience  might  make  cowards  of  these  men,  but  it  certainly 
did  not  interfere  with  their  repose ;  the  young  homicide,  who 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  Colletta,  breathed  as  softly  as  a  child. 
Not  only  were  all  Walter's  conventional  notions  of  morality 
outraged  and  upset,  but  the  strange  and  unexpected  circumstance 
of  his  position  rendered  his  mind  a  tumultuous  sea  of  thought ; 
retrospect,  reflection,  and  expectation  were  all  jumbled  together. 
Now  he  was  with  Jack  Pelter,  speculating  upon  the  fate  of  a 
new  picture  ;  now  with  Lotty,  an  unwilling  witness  to  her 
husband's  tyranny  and  coldness  ;  now  at  Mr.  Brown's  table, 
listening  to  his  early  struggles  after  fourpenny-pieces  ;  now 
watching  the  yacht  as  it  yawed  and  drifted  without  its  helms- 
man ;  now  praying  the  brigand  chief  upon  his  knees  to  release 
Lilian,  and  now  clutching  him  by  the  throat  in  fierce  revenge 
because  she  was  dying  on  his  hands.  Of  all  the  scenes  that 
floated  before  his  mind,  plucked  from  the  past  or  present,  or 
suggested  by  the  future,  she  was  either  the  central  figure,  or 
they  gradually  dispersed,  and  left  her  in  the  frameless  space. 
Where  was  she  ?  How  was  she  being  treated  ?  Was  she  ailing  ? 
Was  she  gone  1  were  questions  he  asked  himself  a  thousand 
times,  but  to  which  there  could  be  no  reply.  Nothing  was 
clear  to  him  but  the  tree-tops  against  the  moonlit  sky,  and  the 
slow-pacing  forms  of  the  brigand  sentinels.  The  astounding 
change  that  had  befallen  him — the  sense  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  free  agent,  but  that  his  very  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  reck- 
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less  robber — confused  his  judgment.  Above  all,  since  nothing 
was  within  his  own  control,  he  could  make  no  plans  to  succour 
either  himself  or  others  j  he  was  not  even  a  portion  of  a  machine, 
like  a  soldier  in  warfare  ;  not  even  a  waif  upon  the  sea,  which, 
at  least,  has  tides,  and  the  winds,  whose  direction  can  to  some 
extent  be  calculated.  He  could  not  make  even  a  guess  at  the 
thoughts  that  lay  beneath  the  broad  hat  of  Captain  Corralli, 
who  had  obtained  the  sole  dominion  over  him,  and  by  whose 
gracious  forbearance  he  was  for  the  present  permitted  to  draw 
breath.  And  so  he  lay  unrestful,  till  the  stilly  dawn  began 
to  glow  up  on  the  mountain's  peaks,  and  birds  and  beasts  and 
creeping  things  began  to  awake  to  the  liberty  that  was  denied 
to  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

THE  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  CAPTIVE. 

NLESS  brigands  are  pursued,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  any  more  than  other  fine  gentlemen  who  have 
time  to  spare,  and  no  wretched  mechanical  profession  ; 
and  the  morning  was  far  advanced  before  the  camp  on  the  hill- 
top began  to  bestir  itself,  tod  think  of  breakfast.  This  was  a 
great  advantage  to  Walter,  who  had  fallen  asleep  at  last  under 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  dreaming  that  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Brown  was  his  father-in-law,  a  relationship  which  in- 
volved even  still  more  satisfactory  conditions  of  existence. 
When  he  awoke,  he  found  II  Capitano  Corralli  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper  placed  on  the 
turf  before  him,  and  with  quite  a  business-like  expression  of 
countenance. 

"  I  have  a  little  matter  to  arrange  with  you,  signor,"  said 
the  captain  affably:  **it  will  only  demand  a  scratch  of  your 
pen." 

"What!  before  breakfast  ? "  inquired  Walter  jocosely,  for 
he  had  already  discovered  that  it  was  well  to  fall  in  with 
brigand  humour. 

'*As  you  please,"  replied  the  other. — "Boy!"  He  made 
some  gesture  signifying  food,  and  the  youthful  homicide  was 
beside  them  in  an  instant  with  a  cabbage — apparently  frost- 
bitten— some  garlic,  and  a  sausage,  black,  and  of  an  intense 
hardness.  There  did  not  happen  to  be  any  bread  in  the  en- 
campment, and  the  coffee  was  represented  by  some  melted 
snow,  which  had  been  found  in  a  sort  of  natural  ice-house  on 
the  hilltop.  Walter's  teeth  were  excellent,  his  appetite  keen, 
and,  moreover,  he  wished  to  appear  much  at  his  ease  and  with- 
out apprehension.  The  captain  watched  the  sausage  disappear 
with  a  gloomy  brow. 

"  You  take  matters  easy,  signor,''  said  he  softly ;  "  doubt- 
less, you  are  pretty  confident  of  soon  returning  to  your  friends." 
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*^  I  have  no  friends  to  return  to,  in  this  country,  Captain 
Corralli,"  answered  Walter  frankly  ;  "but,  as  to  my  cheerful- 
ness, there  is  a  proverb  that  a  man  with  empty  pockets  is  not 
cast  down  by  falling  among  thieves." 

"  That  may  be  so  in  England,  signor,"  returned  the  captain 
gravely  ;  "  but  with  us  brigands  it  is  different :  when  we  can- 
not take  a  man's  purse,  we  take  his  skin.  Now,  listen,  and  be 
sure  you  do  not  tell  me  a  lie.  At  what  hotel  are  you  staying 
in  Palermo  ?  " 

"  At  no  hotel ;  I  cannot  afford  their  charges.  I  have  been 
residing  for  the  last  few  weeks  at  Signor  Baccaras,  on  the 
Marina." 

"  A  very  good  house,"  remarked  the  captain. 
"That  is  as  people  think." 

"  Oh  !  doubtless,  you  are  accustomed  to  much  better  lodgings 
in  England,  where  they  give  large  sums  to  artists  for  pictures. 
You  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  sleep  on  down — there  is 
no  doubt  of  that." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  you  are  mistaken,  captain.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  some  day  I  may  win  a  name,  and  command  good  prices 
for  my  handiwork,  but  at  present  I  am  ill  off  enough  ;  I  have 
not  even,  what  every  Englishman  of  property  possesses  when 
he  comes  abroad — a  banker.  You  may  find  out  that  for  your- 
self. All  the  available  cash  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  a  table- 
drawer  of  my  bedroom  at  Signor  Baccari's.  It  is  about  eighty 
pounds — not  five  hundred  ducats.'^ 

"Bah!''  answered  the  captain  incredulously.  "You  are 
down  here  — he  pointed  to  the  paper — "  for  three  thousand  ; 
and  I  seldom  make  a  mistake  in  my  valuations.  This  is  the 
place  for  your  signature." 

"  I  cannot  sign  what  I  have  not  read,"  said  Walter  quietly. 

A  very  ugly  look  indeed  crossed  the  captain's  face,  a  look 
that  gave  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  man,  between  which 
and  his  prisoner's  eyes  had  hitherto  been  kept  up  a  screen  of 
courtesy  and  affected  good  humour.  "Do  you  know,"  he  be- 
gan, in  a  harsh  grating  voice,  "  that  you  are  just  the  sort  of 
person  one  sometimes  burns  alive  ? — Well,  read  it." 

Walter  took  the  paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  sprawling 
hand,  a  few  words  of  Sicilian,  so  ill  spelled  that  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  discover  in  his  pocket  dictionary  for  what  they 
were  intended ; 
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I  am  in  the  hands  of  Corralli ;  he  requires  three  thousand 
ducats  for  my  ransom,  which,  if  not  sent  within  a  few  days,  I 
shall  be  in  danger.  The  sum  must  be  paid  in  gold,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  you  shall  be  informed  of.  If  my  life  is  dear  to 
you,  hasten  this.'' 

I  have  no  objection  to  sign  the  paper,"  observed  Walter 
calmly  ;  "  but  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  not  this  money, 
nor  any  means  of  procuring  it." 

The  captain  smiled  incredulously  as  he  put  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  Walter  wrote  his  signature  in  the  place  indicated. 

"  You  told  me  you  had  no  friends  among  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen here,  signor ;  had  you  not  better  reconsider  that  state- 
ment 1  Do  not  lie  to  me  twice — it  is  sometimes  for  the  second 
lie  that  I  shoot  a  man." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  lying,  Captain  Corralli,"  answered 
Walter  firmly.  "  I  told  you  I  had  no  friends  *  to  return  to,' 
and  that  is  true.  There  are  four  English  persons  in  Sicily  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  ;  but,  as  it  happens,  they  are  not  even 
aware  of  my  having  left  London.  You  can  verify  this  for 
yourself,  if  you  have  a  mind  ;  for  two  of  them  are,  I  believe,  in 
your  custody.  When  I  was  taken  up  by  your  carriage  on  the 
road  yonder,  I  told  you  as  much." 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  forgotten  it,"  said  the  other 
coldly.  "  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  so  good  a  memory  about 
trifles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  half  your  acquaintance  should 
be  in  the  same  boat  as  yourself.  Now  for  the  other  half.  Who 
are  they  ? " 

I  am  acquainted  with  Sir  Eeginald  Selwyn  and  his  wife, 
who  are  at  present  stopping  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  on  the 
Marina,  but  v/ho  go  to-day  by  the  steamer  to  Messina." 

"Not  they,"  said  the  captain,  smiling.  "However,  this 
looks  like  truth.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  to  kill 
a  lad  like  you.  It  was  touch-and-go,  though,  let  me  tell  you  ; 
for  my  temper  is  but  short,  and  I  was  getting  angry.  Well, 
then,  instead  of  addressing  this  little  note  to  your  landlord,  it 
will  go  to  Sir  Reginald  Selwyn  ;  he  is  rich,  and  will  never  let 
a  fellow-countryman  be  put  under  ground  iDefore  his  time,  for 
the  sake  of  three  thousand  ducats." 

"  Captain  Corralli,"  cried  Walter  earnestly,  as  the  brigand 
stooped  down  to  write,  "  I  abjure  you  not  to  do  that.  This 
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gentleman,  although  he  is  acquainted  with  me,  is  not  my  friend  ; 
nay,  worse — he  is  my  enemy.  I  would  rather  die — if  death 
must  be  the  alternative — than  make  appeal  to  such  a  man." 

"  How  droll ! "  exclaimed  the  brigant  coldly,  finishing  the 
address.  "  You  would  rather  be  shot  than  ask  a  favour,  would 
you  1  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  fine  feelings,  you 
see ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  admire  them.  This  English 
milord  will  perhaps  pay  for  you,  out  of  spite,  and  in  order  to 
put  you  under  a  humiliating  obligation.  T  am  sorry,  but  I 
have  only  to  look  to  my  own  interests  and  that  of  my  com- 
rades." 

"  He  will  not  pay  one  ducat  for  me,"  said  Walter  confidently, 

"  Then  I  shall  be  still  more  sorry  for  myself,  and  also  for 
you.  This  is  no  child's  play,  signor,  that  I  am  proposing," 
added  he,  with  sudden  ferocity.  I  will  have  your  gold,  or 
your  blood.  I  mean  it.  This  letter  will  reach  Palermo  before 
sunset ;  and  if  within  ten  days  " 

"'Look  yonder,  captain  ;  the  soldiers  I  " 

It  was  the  sentinel  who  spoke,  and  at  the  same  time  handed 
his  field-glass  to  Corralli. 

The  high  road  on  which  Walter  had  been  captured  on  the 
previous  night,  could  be  seen  winding  like  a  narrow  ribbon  at 
their  feet,  though  at  a  great  distance  ;  in  one  part  of  it  could 
now  be  seen,  with  the  naked  eye,  like  ants  upon  the  march, 
certain  small  dark  masses  moving. 

The  next  instant,  Walter  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground, 
face  foremost. 

"  Do  not  stir,  or  you  are  a  dead  man,"  whispered  a  stern 
voice,  that  of  his  guard  Colletta,  in  his  ear.  AH  the  other 
tenants  of  the  encampment  had  prostrated  themselves ;  those 
who  were  near  the  edge  of  the  hill  were  talking  rapidly  to  their 
companions,  probably  giving  them  notice  of  what  was  passing ; 
but  they  spoke  in  some  sort  of  argot,  which,  for  Walter,  had  no 
meaning.  The  others  answered  with  oaths  and  curses.  No 
one  seemed  alarmed,  but  every  one  transported  with  fury, 
Even  Santoro — the  mildest  of  the  gang — looked  towards  his 
captive  menacingly. 

"  If  your  Englishman  has  done  this,  sir,''  cried  Corralli, 
white  with  passion,  and  pointing  to  the  troops,  "  You  are  right, 
indeed,  to  deem  him  your  enemy ;  for  if  harm  should  come  of 
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it,  he  has  signed  your  death-warrant  and  that  of  others  also. 
I  have  never  yet  shot  a  woman,  but  there  is  no  knowing  to 
what  one  may  not  be  forced. 

Walter  knew  that  this  wretch  was  referring  to  Lilian,  and 
his  heart  sank  low  within  him.  Was  it  possible  that  Heaven 
could  permit  such  a  deed  ?  But,  alas,  were  there  not  martyr- 
doms in  the  world  now  as  of  old ;  tyrannies,  oppressions  of  the 
gentle  by  the  strong  j  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  inexplicable 
to  the  believers  in  dominant  Good  !  If  such  a  horror  should 
take  place,  Walter  felt  that  he  should  have  but  one  thing  to 
pray  for — to  be  one  minute  alone  with  her  murderer,  that  he 
might  pluck  him  limb  from  limb  with  his  hands.  At  the  very 
thought,  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast  possessed  him,  his  teeth  met 
together,  and  stuck  fast,  his  eyes  became  too  large  for  their 
sockets,  his  fingers  crooked  themselves  like  the  talons  of  a 
bird. 

"  If  your  gentleman  moves,  Santoro,"  observed  the  captain 
grimly,  to  whom  such  indications  of  passion  were  probably  not 
unfamiliar,  "  blow  his  brains  out." 

These  ebullitions  of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  brigands 
manifested  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  cause  of  them — 
namely,  the  soldiers — remained  visible.  As  these  latter  pursued 
their  eastward  march,  and  disappeared  along  the  road,  the 
general  excitement  became  allayed.  The  troops  were  obviously 
not  in  sufiicient  force  to  surround  the  mountain  (even  if  they 
had  known  the  position  of  their  enemies),  and  to  cut  oiff  the 
band  from  their  supplies,  and  this  was  the  only  danger  the 
brigands  really  dreaded.  Those  who  were  not  on  guard  pro- 
ceeded with  their  morning  meal,  or,  having  finished  it,  began  to 
gamble.  What  the  game  was,  Walter  could  not  quite  deter- 
mine ;  it  seemed  a  sort  of  "  odd  and  even  "  of  the  simplest 
kind,  but  the  stakes  were  considerable — indeed,  there  was 
nothing  played  for  under  gold  coin — and  the  voices  and  temper 
of  the  players  were  at  least  as  high  as  their  stakes.  Every 
moment,  Walter  expected  to  see  knives  out  and  blood  drawn, 
but  the  dispute  never  went  beyond  big  words  and  black  looks. 
Corralli  alone — though,  as  he  afterwards  shewed  himself,  a  most 
desperate  gambler — took  no  part  in  their  amusements,  nor  gave 
any  signs  of  returning  good-humour.    He  was  for  ever  turning 
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his  field-glass  in  the  direction  which  the  troops  had  taken,  al- 
though it  was  scarcely  possible,  by  reason  of  the  configuration 
of  the  country,  that  they  should  again  come  into  view.  Walter 
acquitted  him  of  any  apprehensions  upon  his  own  account,  and 
rightly  concluded  that  his  anxiety  was  excited  for  the  safety  of 
the  other  portion  of  the  band,  in  whose  custody  were  his  more 
valuable  prisoners.  Impeded  by  Lilian's  company,  it  was  pro- 
bable, notwithstanding  some  hours  of  start,"  that  they  had 
not  attained  a  position  so  safe  and  advantageous  as  the  camp 
upon  the  hill,  which,  indeed,  had  not  been  reached  without 
great  toil  and  trouble. 

Presently,  after  long  and  apparently  deep  cogitation,  the 
captain  shut  his  glass,  and  joined  the  throng  of  revellers.  His 
brown  face,  if  no  longer  smiling,  had  at  least  lost  its  scowl ; 
and  the  voice  that  could  be  so  short  and  fierce,  was  once  more 
courteous  in  its  tone  as  he  addressed  his  prisoner  :  "  You  know 
this  English  milord  and  his  daughter,  it  seems  ?  "  he  said. 

I  am  acquainted  with  them,  although  as  I  told  you,  they 
are  not  even  aware  of  my  presence  in  this  country." 

"  You  must  have  a  deep  regard  for  them,  however,  to  run 
twelve  miles  of  road,  in  order  (as  you  foolishly  imagined)  to 
bring  them  succour  by  calling  out  the  troops." 

I  have  a  deep  regard  for  them.  Captain  Corralli." 

"  W  hich  involves  your  knowing  their  private  circumstances,*' 
observed  the  captain  quickly. 

"  IsTot  so.  I  know,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Brown — he  is  no  mi- 
lord at  all,  but  a  plain  merchant— is  a  wealthy  man  ;  but  as  to 
the  actual  extent  of  his  means,  I  can  say  nothing." 

"  Or  will  not,  eh  ? "  replied  the  other  incredulously.  "  You 
are  an  obstinate  lad  ;  but  I  have  known  others  equally  deter- 
mined, whose  mouths  I  have  found  means  to  open.  Otherwise," 
he  added  with  a  terrible  look,  "  when  a  man  will  not  speak,  I 
cut  out  his  tongue." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  Walter 
calmly  ;  "  but  I  can  only  tell  what  I  know.'' 

After  a  long  pause :  "  What  is  a  ship  such  as  the  Syljphide 
worth  1 "  asked  Corralli  abruptly. 

"  I  am  a  landsman,  and  can  give  you  no  information  on  that 
head  for  certain,"  replied  Walter.  "Perhaps  twelve  thousand 
ducats." 
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"  The  income  of  a  man  who  keeps  such  a  vessel  for  his  amuse- 
ment must  therefore  be  very  large — ten  times  that  sum  at 
least." 

"  It  is  very  unlikely.  There  are  not  many  men,  even  in  Eng- 
land, who  possess  such  a  fortune  as  that." 

"  If  a  man  gives  that  sum  for  a  pleasure-boat,  what  would  he 
give,  think  you,  for  a  ransom  for  his  daughter  ? asked  Corralli 
slowly. 

"  He  would  give  all  he  had  to  spare,  no  doubt,  so  long  as  she 
was  alive  ;  but  if  you  kill  her — it  is  no  matter  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design ;  so  delicate  a  creature  might  perish  of  one  night's 

exposure  to  the  cold  "    A  shadow  flitted  across  Corralli's 

face ;  and  Walter  felt  that  the  arrow  he  had  aimed  at  a  venture 
had  gone  home.  "  I  say,  if  she  died  upon  your  hands,  not  only 
would  such  an  atrocity  raise  every  man's  hand  against  you,  mine 
for  one — yes,  I  say,  in  that  case,  you  had  better  kill  me  also, 
Captain  Corralli,  for  should  any  evil  happen  to  her  "  (the  pic- 
ture thus  drawn  by  his  own  imagination  of  Lilian's  possible 
fate  was  too  much  for  Walter's  patience  ;  rage  had  got  the  bet- 
ter of  diplomacy),  "  I  swear  to  Heaven  I  would  never  rest  till 
I  had  avenged  it." 

"  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  business,  Signor  Litton,"  ans- 
wered the  captain  coolly.  "  Emotions  are  out  of  place  here ; 
and  as  for  the  luxury  of  revenge,  that  is  not  for  captives,  but 
for  him  who  holds  them  at  his  mercy.  We  were  speaking  of 
Milord  Brown  and  the  ransom." 

Yes  ;  I  was  about  to  say  that  if  his  daughter's  health  should 
give  way,  by  reason  of  this  rough  mode  of  life,  you  would  miss 
your  mark,  besides  raising  the  whole  country  against  you.  Exist- 
ence would  not  be  worth  purchasing  to  the  old  man,  if  you  once 
deprived  him  of  his  child." 

"  You  think  it  would  be  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden 
^gg>  do  you  1 "  said  Corralli  thoughtfully.  "  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  It  is  better  to  look  at  these  matters  from  all  sides.  I 
suppose  this  young  lady,  being  so  rich,  has  had  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation ;  knows  foreign  languages — Italian,  for  example?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  She  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  she  had 
studied  it." 

"  And  her  father  1 "  This  question  was  put  with  an  indifferent 
air,  but  Walter  noticed  that  the  captain's  eyes  here  regarded 
him  with  peculiar  intensity. 
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"  I  should  think  Mr.  Brown  knew  little  of  Italian — much 
less  of  Sicilian.  Indeed,  I  may  positively  state  that  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  any  tongue  beside  his  own.*' 

The  captain  frowned,  and  looked  perplexed.  "  Corbara  !  " 
cried  he,  after  a  minute's  thought,  and  beckoned  to  the  man 
who  acted  as  his  lieutenant.  This  was  an  ill-looking,  stunted 
fellow,  with  a  bull  neck,  and  arms  as  long  as  those  of  an  ape. 
He  had  been  unlucky  at  his  "  odd  and  even,''  and,  as  he  rose 
sullenly  to  his  feet,  cast  a  look  at  Walter,  as  though  he  would 
like  to  make  his  prisoner's  skin  pay  for  his  own  ill-fortune.  The 
captain  and  this  worthy  conferred  for  several  minutes  in  low 
tones,  the  former  pointing  once  or  twice  to  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  and  then  Corralli,  taking  his  gun  from  the 
place  where  the  arms  were  stacked,  went  down  the  hill  alone. 
Whither  he  was  gone,  or  on  what  errand,  Walter,  of  course, 
could  only  guess,  but  he  felt  pretty  certain  that  his  departure 
was  connected  with  Lilian  and  her  father.  The  questioning  to 
which  he  had  just  been  subjected  gave  him  extreme  anxiety,  for 
why  should  the  captain  have  inquired  as  to  Lilian's  knowledge 
of  Italian  (since  he  had  certainly  been  in  her  company),  unless 
she  were  too  ill  to  speak  Would  he  have  been  so  moved,  too, 
by  Walter's  hint  at  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  unless  she 
had  already  shewn  some  signs  of  its  giving  way  As  to  his 
inquiries  about  the  old  merchant,  it  was  probable  that  Corralli 
had  suspected  him  of  pretending  ignorance  of  the  language,  in 
order  to  avoid  debate  upon  the  ransom.  Upon  the  whole,  was 
it  not  likely  that  he  (Walter)  should  be  employed  as  an  inter- 
preter between  the  brigands  and  his  captives  ?  Even  in  the 
evil  case  in  which  he  stood,  he  felt  his  heart  beat  high  at  the 
thought  of  his  seeing  these  companions  in  misfortune.  If  he 
could  only  be  of  use  to  Lilian — if  his  late  advice  should  in  the 
end  obtain  her  freedom — it  would  not  seem  so  hard  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BRIGAND  DISCIPLINE. 

tT  is  only  the  old  to  whom  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain,"  to  whom  misfortune  is  but  the  prelude  to  misfor- 
tune, and  no  sunshine  illumines  the  interval ;  with  the 
young,  the  sun  is  always  shining,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
passing  cloud,  or  to  pierce  through  its  less  heavy  folds,  even  as 
it  intervenes.  Within  one  hour  of  Corralli's  departure,  Walter 
Litton  had  his  sketch-book  out,  and  was  pencilling  the  pictu- 
resque surroundings  of  his  prison,  not  without  some  sense  of 
pleasure  in  the  employment.  Curiously  enough,  the  brigands 
robbed  him  of  nothing,  but  only  convinced  themselves  that  he 
carried  no  weapons  of  offence.  He  knew  that  this  forbearance 
was  not  usual  with  them,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  his  watch  and 
chain  would  have  at  once  been  added  to  the  profuse  adorn- 
ments of  his  captors'  persons  ;  and  that  this  had  not  been  done, 
gave  him  additional  disquiet,  for  it  shewed  that  Corralli  &  Co. 
were  bent  upon  some  great  coup,  in  which  all  minor  considera- 
tions were  merged,  as  of  no  account.  That  this  project  could 
not  be  connected  with  himself  alone,  was  certain  ;  for  even  if 
the  amount  which  the  chief  had  set  his  ransom  at  could  be 
forthcoming,  it  was  but  a  small  sum,  as  ransoms  went ;  and, 
indeed,  that  would  have  been  only  another  reason  why  they 
would  have  taken  all  they  could.  He  had  an  idea,  too,  that, 
considering  their  slender  expectations  from  his  capture,  he  had 
been  treated  with  unusual  tenderness,  and  consideration.  How- 
ever, now  that  he  was  at  work  with  his  pencil,  all  these  reflec- 
tions were  in  abeyance  ;  he  was  only  thinking  what  a  fine  mod- 
el Colletta  would  have  made  in  Beech  Street,  where  he  could 
not  have  shifted  his  position  three  times  a  minute,  as  he  was 
now  doing,  as  he  leaned  up  against  a  pine  tree  and  watched  the 
gamblers.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  with  a  long  pointed 
beard,  and,  except  for  an  expression  of  interest  now  lighting 
up  his  soft  black  eyes,  as  the  gold  clinked,  might  have  been 
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elder  brother  to  Francisco.  He  was  by  far  the  tallest  of  the 
band,  and  probably,  except  Corbara,  the  most  physically  power- 
ful j  but  he  had  a  delicate  skin,  and  that  was  why  he  kept 
rubbing  himself,  as  cattle  do,  and  I  believe  for  a  similar  reason, 
against  the  pine.  It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Walter, 
had  he  not  been  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  reflect 
that  all  these  scoundrels  were  overrun  with  fleas,  and  worse. 

"  It  is  wonderful ! "  said  a  musical  voice  (redolent  of  garlic) 
beside  him ;  ''I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since  I  beheld  the 
altar-piece  at  Termini." 

The  speaker  was  Santoro,  who,  peering  over  his  shoulder, 
was  regarding  his  little  sketch  with  a  look  of  intense  admira- 
tion. Walter  did  not  think  very  much  of  provincial  altar- 
pieces  in  Sicily  (judging  from  what  he  had  seen  of  those  in  its 
metropolis),  but  this  natural  incense  was  acceptable,  neverthe- 
less. 

"  It  would  be  better  worth  your  attention  if  your  friend 
would  stand  still,"  said  Walter,  smiling.  "  Why  does  he  not 
join  the  game,  like  the  others  ?  " 

"We  are  forbidden— he  and  I— to  do  so." 
Oh,  I  see ;  for  fear  I  should  give  you  the  slip." 

"  Yes,  signor ;  you  see  "  (this  apologetically)  "  one  is  obliged 
to  obey  orders.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  when  you  have 
done  with  Colletta,  if  you  would  do  a  picture  of  me  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  Walter  good-naturedly.  "  Never 
mind  Colletta ;  if  you  will  stand  quiet,  or,  better  still,  sit  down, 
I  will  do  it  at  once." 

"  I  must  trouble  the  signor  to  sit  down  also,"  replied  the 
other  hesitatingly.    "  You  see,  one  is  obliged  " 

His  sense  of  duty,  struggling  with  the  desire  to  conciliate, 
was  most  amusing  to  behold ;  nor  did  it  escape  Walter's  quick 
eye,  that,  in  taking  up  his  position,  the  brigand  took  care  to 
present  his  face  in  profile,  so  that  the  scar  which  disfigured  one 
half  of  it  was  scarcely  to  be  discerned. 

This  portrait  is  for  your  lady-love,  I  presume  ? "  said 
Walter. 

"  Yes,  signor  ;  for  Lavocca ;  "  answered  the  other  in  grave 
low  tones,  and  with  an  uneasy  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  his 
companions. 

"  And  who  is  Lavocca  ? "  asked  Walter,  not  so  much  from 
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curiosity,  as  to  secure  a  good  sitting ;  he  had  now  guessed  the 
reason  of  Santoro's  exceptional  reserve  and  silence — for  when 
they  were  not  absolutely  menaced  with  danger,  the  brigands, 
as  a  rule,  were  as  noisy  as  boys  just  let  loose  from  school ;  this 
gentleman  was  consumed  by  the  tender  passion. 

**Lavocca  is  the  attendant  of  Joanna,  signor,  and  her  dearest 
friend." 

"  And  who  Hold  your  head  a  little  less  stiffly,  my  goo^ 

fellow."  Here  the  thought  struck  Walter,  that  the  last  person 
whom  his  pencil  had  sketched — alas,  how  different,  and  under 
what  different  circumstances ! — was  Lilian,  and  somehow  the 
reflection  made  him  feel  a  kindliness  for  this  poor  sufferer, 
charged  with  the  task  of  shooting  him,  if  he  ran  a  yard,  and 
yet,  who  had  tender  hopes  of  his  own,  with  perhaps  as  slender 
chances  of  their  fulfilment  as  himself.    "  And  who  is  Joanna 

Santoro  opened  his  dark  eyes  to  their  full  stretch.  The 
question  was  evidently  as  extraordinary  to  him  as  though  some 
benighted  being,  on  hearing  mention  of  the  pope,  had  inquired; 
"  And  who  is  the  pope  ]  " 

Joanna — surely  the  signor  must  have  heard — is  the  cap- 
tain's sister :  the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw — save  one ; 

but  "    Here  he  threw  his  hands  up,  instead  of  finishing 

the  sentence. 

Ah,  with  a  devil  of  a  temper,  T  suppose  V  said  Walter. 
Some  handsome  women  are  troubled  in  that  way." 

His  tone  was  careless,  but  in  reality  he  had  become  greatly 
interested  ;  for,  from  what  Francisco  had  told  him  about  this 
woman,  it  was  probable  that  Lilian  herself  might  at  this  mo- 
ment be  in  her  custody. 

"  Temper,  yes.  Why,  the  captain  himself  is  at  times  afraid 
of  her.  How  Lavocca  can  put  up  with  it,  astonishes  me ;  but 
she  says  her  mistress  has  a  good  heart ;  indeed,  she  is  both 
kind  and  generous ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  been 
cruelly  tried.  When  one  is  young,  and  things  go  hard  with 
one,  that  makes  the  blood  run  wrong  for  the  rest  of  one's  life, 
you  see." 

^^It  is  too  likely,  Santoro.  But  would  you  mind  telling  me 
her  story  ] " 

"  Lavocca's  story,  signor  ?  "  inquired  the  other  with  simpli- 
city, and  a  blush  upon  his  dishonest  cheek. 
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"  No,  no ;  I  would  not  venture  to  be  so  inquisitive.  I  wish 
to  hear  about  J oanna,  and  this  captain  of  yours,  of  whom  every- 
body knows  the  history,  I  believe,  but  myself." 

**Well,  the  captain — though  you  would  never  imagine  it 
from  his  grand  airs — was  at  one  time  but  a  poor  farm-servant. 
Much  intercourse  with  gentlemen  such  as  yourself,  and  even 
great  milords,  who  have  been  his  guests  from  time  to  time,  as 
#ell  as  his  own  high  position  " — here  the  brigand  drew  him- 
self up,  as  though  he  too,  if  not  the  rose  (which,  in  the  literal 
sense,  he  was  most  certainly  not),  was  near  the  rose,  have 
made  him  what  he  is  ;  but  at  nineteen  he  was  just  a  farmer's 
boy,  such  as  one  may  meet  any  day  in  the  fields  down  yonder, 
except  that  he  had  a  noble  soul." 

That  is  a  fine  thing  to  have,"  observed  Walter  dryly. 

"  True,  signor ;  it  makes  one  independent  of  everything : 
a  man  who  possesses  it,  is  a  king,  and  knows  himself  equal  to 
kings.  Whereupon,  it  came  about  that  Rocco  Corralli  fell  in 
love  with  his  master's  daughter.  He  was  not  to  blame  for 
that,  you  will  allow  ;  if  he  had  been  of  the  same  rank,  nobody 
would  have  blamed  him ;  but  as  it  was,  complexities  arose. 
The  brothers  of  the  girl  fell  upon  him  with  their  knives,  and 
left  him  for  dead." 

What !  merely  for  being  smitten  by  their  sister's  charms  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  they  may  have  led  him  into  some  impru- 
dence?" 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Santoro,  with  a  judicial  air  ;  "  it  must 
be  confessed  that  that  has  been  said.  His  body  was  taken  into 
the  church,  to  be  left  till  morning  ;  but  in  the  night  he  revived, 
and  dragged  himself  to  the  mountains,  where  there  were  some 
fine  fellows  like  ourselves,  who  received  him  gladly.  Among 
us,  there  is  a  field  for  merit,  and  the  best  man  is  nearly  certain 
to  come  uppermost." 

"  Corbara,  for  example,"  said  Walter,  slily.  "Do  you  think 
yourself  a  worse  man  than  Corbara,  or  less  fit  to  govern  ?  I 
am  quite  sure  Lavocca  does  not." 

"  Well,  well ;  of  course,  everything  is  not  perfect  even  up  in 
the  mountains  I  Please  Heaven,  Corbara  will  be  shot  some 
day,  and  it  will  be  better  for  such  as  you,  signor,  when  it  hap- 
pens." 

"  Corbara  is  a  brute,  I  suppose  1 "  observed  Walter  carelessly. 
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Yes,  indeed ;  or  if  he  is  a  man,  he  has  no  heart.  He  would 
always  rather  have  blood  than  ransom.  As  for  me,  I  have  no 
cause  to  love  him,  since  I  owe  him  this,"  and  he  touched  the 
scar  that  furrowed  his  left  cheek  from  eye  to  chin.  "  It  was  a 
fair  fight  enough — we  had  a  duel — but  then  one  can't  forget 
such  things."' 

And  yet  you  must  obey  him,  or  men  like  him,"  said  Walter 
softly,  and  be  a  witness  to  his  vile  brutalities.  Now,  suppos- 
ing it  were  possible  that  I  could  procure  your  pardon,  as  well  as 
fill  your  pockets-  " 

^'  It  is  useless,  signor,''  interrupted  the  other  coldly  ;  such 
propositions  have  been  made  to  me  before  to-day.  You  are 
about  to  propose  some  scheme  of  escape." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  have  no  such  intention  :  I  merely  wished  to 
know  if  the  opportunity  of  living  another  sort  of  life — with 
Lavocca — should  offer  itself  to  you  "  

"  It  never  will,  it  never  can.  Thousand  devils  !  why  should 
we  talk  of  such  matters  !  "  broke  in  the  brigand  impatiently. 
"We  were  speaking  of  Corralli.  Well,  in  course  of  time  he 
became  captain  of  the  band.  It  was  not  in  that  year,  nor  in 
the  next,  but  however  long  it  was,  he  had  not  forgotten  upon  the 
mountain  what  had  happened  down  yonder.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  the  folks  were  all  in  the  village  church  in  which  he  had 
been  left  for  dead,  he  descended  with  his  men,  and  surrounded 
it.  The  congregation  were  made  to  file  before  him.  Two  of 
the  brothers  of  Oarmina  (that  was  the  girl's  name)  were  among 
them ;  those  he  slew  with  his  own  hand,  and  three  others  who 
had  crouched  behind  the  altar  were  shot  down.  Then  he  went 
to  the  house  of  his  old  master,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ; 
and  carried  off  the  girl  with  him  into  the  mountains." 

"  What  an  infernal  monster  ?  "  ejaculated  Walter. 

The  brigand  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^'  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  family  were  so  numerous,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be 
revenged.  However,  Carmina  never  took  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  done ;  and  after  a  few  months — it  is 
sad  to  think  of  it,  considering  how  fond  they  had  once  been 
of  one  another — he  shot  her,  in  a  fi-t  of  exasperation." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Walter  restrained  himself  from 
expressing  his  abhorrence,  not  only  of  this  narration,  but  of  the 
narrator  himself,  who  could  speak  of  such  things  with  such 
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calmness  and  indifference  ;  but  he  made  no  comment  beyond  a 
gesture  of  disgust.  And  what  is  the  story  of  Joanna  ] "  in- 
quired he. 

"  Well,  Joanna^s  case  was,  as  it  were,  the  reverse  of  Carmi- 
na's  ;  she,  too,  was  in  farm-service,  and  solicited  by  her  mas- 
ter's son,  whose  affection  she  did  not  return.  Some  say  she 
stabbed  him,  but  Lavocca,  whom  I  believe  before  anybody,  de- 
nies that  it  was  so.  It  was  more  probably  the  captain  that  did  it, 
whom  Joanna  had  informed  of  her  persecutions.  At  all  events, 
she  joined  the  band,  and  Lavocca,  who  was  her  inseparable  com- 
panion, did  likewise.  They  did  not  come,  you  must  under- 
stand, signor,  as  women  mostly  do,  who  take  of  their  own  free- 
will to  our  mountain  life,  after  their  lovers." 

I  see,  Joanna  could  not  well  have  come  without  Lavocca, 
who,  to  keep  her  company,  sacrificed  her  own  prospects  '  down 
yonder.'  " — Walter  had  already  fallen  into  the  brigand  habit 
of  describing  all  scenes  of  civilized  life  by  those  two  words. 
"  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  is  Joanna's  friend.^' 

Indeed,  she  has  a  right  to  be  so  considered,  signor,  even 
though  Joanna  is  a  great  lady.  Talk  of  merit.  There  is  a 
woman  for  you  1  She  can  shoot  and  swim,  run  like  a  deer, 
cook  like  an  angel,  and  is  withal  so  beautiful  1  Should  any- 
thing happen  to  Oorralli,  I,  for  one,  should  range  myself  under 
iier  command— not  this  one's,"  and  he  jerked  his  finger  con- 
temptuously towards  Corbara,  who  was  still  shrieking  curses 
against  his  ill-luck. 

"  And  notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments,"  inquired 
Walter,  "  is  Joanna  womanly  and  tender  towards  those  per- 
sons who  fall  into  her  brother's  hands  ]  " 

"  Well,  she  has  an  eye  for  a  handsome  fellow,  it  is  said, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free,"  answered  Santoro,  laughing ;  but 
that  is  what  men  are  sure  to  say  in  any  case." 

Whether  this  man  had  wilfully  misunderstood  his  question, 
being  unwilling  to  give  Joanna  the  cruel  character  she  might 
deserve,  or  whether  any  other  sort  of  tenderness  than  that  he 
referred  to  was  altogether  out  of  Santoro' s  consideration,  Wal- 
ter could  not  determine.  The  information  he  had  received 
was  indeed  but  vague  and  general,  but  with  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  thought  it  prudent  to  be  content.  To  exhibit  curiosity 
was,  in  brigands'  eyes,  Francisco  had  once  told  him,  to  be  plot- 
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ting,  and  though  Santoro  seemed  friendly  disposed,  he  had  a 
stolid  sense  of  professional  duty,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
excite  his  suspicions.  ^'  If  Joanna  likes  handsome  men,  San- 
toro, you  give  her  this,"  said  Walter  gravely,  handing  his  com- 
panion the  little  portrait  which  he  had  now  finished. 

The  delight  of  Santoro  at  this  counterfeit  presentment  of  him- 
self, as  he  probably  considered  it,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
Walter  had  taken  care  to  flatter  him,  was  extreme,  and  could 
only  be  likened  to  that  of  a  savage  who  first  sees  himself  in  a 
mirror :  his  expressions  of  admiration  were  so  loud  that  they 
attracted  not  only  his  mate  CoUetta,  but  the  gamblers  them- 
selves, who  came  crowding  about  him,  like  children  at  a  peep- 
show. 

Wonderful  ! "  Fine  !  "  "  Excellent ! "  One  would  have 
thought  that  no  one  had  sketched  the  human  figure  since  Mi- 
chael Angelo^s  time. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  "  broke  in  the  rough  tones  of  Cor- 
bara.  He  plucked  the  portrait  from  the  hands  of  its  original, 
and  made  as  though  he  would  have  torn  it  in  pieces. 

Stop  !  "  cried  Santoro  in  a  voice  shrill  with  passion  ;  his 
musket,  fortunately  for  his  foe,  was  not  within  reach,  but  his 
hand  sought  the  knife  in  his  girdle.  The  next  minute,  a  blow 
from  the  lieutenant's  pistol-stock  levelled  him,  stunned  and 
bleeding,  to  the  ground.  If  the  onslaught  had  been  less  vio- 
lent, and  Santoro  had  been  able  to  take  his  own  part  in  the 
matter,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  gained  the  victory 
over  his  superior,  for  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
band  were  clearly  with  him.  They  had  even  supplemented,  as 
it  were,  his  Stop !  "  with  several  cries  expressive  of  disappro- 
bation at  Corbara's  meditated  act  of  vandalism.  But  now  that 
the  man  was  down  who  might  have  proved  their  ringleader, 
authority  was  paramount,  and  neither  tongue  nor  finger  stirred 
in  rebellion  against  it.  Only  Colletta  quietly  brought  a  hand- 
ful of  half-melted  snow,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  his  fallen 
comrade,  proceeded  to  wipe  the  blood  from  his  unconscious  face. 
Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  strike  the  bull-necked  lieutenant 
that  discipline  had  been  sufficiently  vindicated,  and  that  even 
some  sort  of  apology  might  be  expected  of  him. 

"  This  rubbish  here,"  said  he,  still  holding  the  sketch  in  his 
left  hand,  "  is  either  worthless  or  dangerous.    If  it  resembles 
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the  man,  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be  used  to  identify  him,  should 
this  English  dog  ever  gain  his  liberty.  Would  it  be  for  your 
advantage  if  he  took  a  portrait  of  every  one  of  you,  and  stuck 
them  up  in  Palermo,  so  that  the  soldiers  should  know  you 
wherever  you  moved  'I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  like  him, 
it  is  of  no  value  to  any  one/' 

The  logic  might  have  been  incontrovertible,  but  it  waked  no 
sound  of  approbation ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  every  one  of  the 
party  had  been  privately  bent  on  getting  his  own  portrait  done 
in  the  same  style. 

"  What  you  suggest  might  have  had  some  sense,  Corbara,'' 
observed  Walter  boldly,  had  I  intended  to  keep  the  sketch 
for  myself ;  but  I  had  given  it  to  Santoro,  and  am  willing  to 
do  the  same  for  any  one  else  who  has  a  fancy  for  having  his 
portrait  taken,  and  a  mistress  to  whom  to  send  if 

He  rightly  guessed  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  these 
gentry  that  each  should  suppose  himself,  or  at  least  have  it  sup- 
posed, that  he  was  the  object  of  some  young  woman's  devotion  ; 
but  in  this  case  he  had  unconsciously  hit  a  particular  nail  on 
the  head,  and  sent  it  home.  It  was  well  known  among  the 
band  that  the  lieutenant  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  La- 
vocca's  affections ;  and  Walter's  speech  at  once  suggested  to 
them  that  Corbara's  wish  to  destroy  the  picture,  as  well  as  his 
subsequent  arguments,  had  arisen  from  jealousy ;  a  passion  in 
regard  to  which  they  themselves  were  as  tinder  to  flame,  but 
which  amused  them,  when  manifested  in  another,  beyond 
everything. 

"  Come,  come,  lieutenant,"  said  one,  "  what  the  signor  says  is 
reasonable  enough ;  we  need  only  shew  the  pictures  to  whom 
we  like — and  who  like  us.'' 

"  Yes,  and  when  shall  we  have  such  another  chance  "  plead- 
ed another.  It  is  not  as  though  we  could  go  into  the  towns, 
and  get  our  pictures  taken  by  the  sun  for  half  a  ducat,  like 
those  who  live  down  yonder." 

Walter  did  not  trouble  himself  to  listen  to  these  arguments, 
or  to  the  lieutenant's  reply  to  them ;  he  had  found  it  hard 
enough  to  give  the  man  the  few  civil  words  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  with  that  spectacle  of  his  brutality — the 
prostrate  form  of  the  unlucky  Santoro — before  his  eyes.  Now, 
he  had  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Colletta,  and  was  assisting 
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him  in  his  simple  ministrations  to  the  wounded  man.  His  im- 
pulse had  been  to  spring  at  Corbara's  throat,  and  do  him  such 
mischief  as  a  moment's  fury  could  effect ;  but  he  had  mastered 
it,  and  wisely.  It  would  have  been  a  Quixotic  act  indeed  to 
bring  death  upon  himself  (for  Corbara  would  to  a  certainty 
have  killed  him),  and  perhaps  fail  in  saving  others,  because 
one  rogue  was  brutal  and  unjust  to  another.  Still,  Santoro  had 
been  friendly  towards  him,  and  he  was  not  going  to  withhold 
the  hand  of  sympathy  from  him  for  fear  of  this  insolent  bully. 
As  it  happened,  therefore,  it  was  upon  Walter's  pitying  face 
that  the  eyes  of  the  poor  brigand  first  opened  upon  his  regain- 
ing consciousness. 

"  The  picture  !  "  murmured  he.  "  Where  is  the  picture  for 
Lavocca  ? " 

"  You  shall  have  it,  or  another,'^  said  Walter  comfortingly — 

Have  you  brandy  ? "  inquired  he  of  Canelli,  whom  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  man  appeared  to  interest,  not  from  tender- 
ness of  heart,  but  because  blood  had  a  natural  attraction  for 
him.      It  will  be  the  best  medicine  for  your  friend." 

"  I  have  a  little,'^  returned  the  juvenile  homicide  stolidly — 
"  about  as  much  as  I  want  for  myself.  He  shall  have  a  drain 
of  it,  however,  if  you  will  draw  my  picture." 

So  it  seemed  that  Lieutenant  Corbara  had  taken  off  his  em- 
bargo upon  art,  and  had  graciously  permitted  his  men  to  sit  to 
Walter. 

This  permission  was  of  no  slight  advantage  to  the  prisoner, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  for  not  only  did  it  put  him  on 
amiable  terms  with  his  patrons,  but  when  the  hour  for  the  mid- 
day meal  arrived,  and  with  it  only  loaves  of  black  bread,  with- 
out even  the  raccolta  of  the  previous  evening,  he  found  his  loaf 
had  been  filled  by  some  grateful  hand  with  pieces  of  broiled 
kid.  It  was  a  contribution,  CoUetta  whispered  to  him,  from  his 
sitters  generally,  but  of  which  he  was  to  say  nothing,  because 
of  Corbara,  who  would  otherwise  have  deprived  him  of  it ;  and 
he  enjoyed  it  hugely,  and  none  the  less  because  he  gave  a  share 
of  it  to  Santoro.  The  poor  fellow  was  little  the  worse  for  his 
maltreatment — the  blow  had  fortunately  fallen  upon  his  skull — 
and  seemed  in  no  way  to  resent  it.  Punishment  under  author- 
ity, as  Walter  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  observe,  was  not 
looked  upon  as  an  indignity  among  brigands,  though  they  were 
quick  enough  to  avenge  an  insult.j 
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After  dinner,  the  disadvantages  of  open-air  life  became  very 
perceptible,  in  the  shape  of  a  driving  rain,  from  which,  in  their 
elevated  situation,  there  was  but  little  shelter.  It  was  intensely- 
cold,  and  yet  the  brigands  dared  light  no  fire,  for  fear  of  announc- 
ing the  position  of  the  camp  to  the  soldiers.  Nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  for  all  (save  the  sentinels)  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
their  capotes,  and  huddle  together  as  close  as  sheep  frightened 
by  a  dog.  His  companions,  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  day- 
time, and  move  at  night,  soon  forgot  their  discomforts  in  slum- 
ber ;  but  Walter  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lay  for  hours  listen- 
ing to  the  sough  of  the  wind,  the  swish  of  the  rain,  and  had,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  only  just  fallen  asleep,  when  a  kick  on  the  leg 
awoke  him,  accompanied  by  a  rough  order  to  "  get  up."  It 
was  fine  overhead,  though  by  no  means  clear,  and  the  moon 
was  rising,  by  the  light  of  which — though  the  manner  of  his 
summons  would  have  sufficiently  established  the  man's  identity 
— he  perceived  Corbara,  his  musket  sloped  over  his  shoulder, 
and  evidently  prepared  for  departure. 

"  Santoro,"  said  this  worthy,  in  tones  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  conciliatory,  ^^you  are  still  an  invalid,  it  seems" 
(and  indeed  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  broken  head,  bandaged 
with  a  napkin,  through  which  much  blood  had  flowed,  looked 
by  no  means  able-bodied)  ;  so  you  will  be  excused  from  your 
attendance  on  the  prisoner,  and  command  in  camp  in  my  ab- 
sence.   Canelli  will  take  your  place  on  the  march. 

"  Pardon  me,  lieutenant,"  answered  he  firmly ;  "  I  am  quite 
well  now,  and  have  received  my  orders  direct  from  the  captain ; 
and  I  mean  to  obey  them.  Strike  me  again  " — for  Corbara 
was  already  feeling  for  his  pistol,  the  barrel  of  which  seemed  as 
familiar  to  his  fingers  as  the  trigger  doubtless  was — "  and  you 
will  have  to  settle  with -him  the  Who-shall-be-Master  question 
a  second  timeJ^ 

Even  by  that  dim  light,  Walter  could  see  the  lieutenant  turn 
yellow  with  rage  ;  the  allusion  was  evidently  a  very  bitter  one, 
and  yet  one  which  he  dared  not  resent. 

"  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  captain  about  you, 
my  fine  fellow,''  was  his  sole  rejoinder. 

Just  so  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  intend  to  accom- 
pany you,  lieutenant.  It  is  only  right  he  should  hear  both 
sides." 
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I  believe  you  to  be  half  a  traitor,"  answered  Corbara 
fiercely.  "  You  are  quite  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  care 
of  a  prisoner,  you  who  receive  gifts  at  his  hands,  and  make 
yourself  his  friend.  You  require  some  one  to  look  after  you, 
and  Canelli  shall  do  it." 

At  these  words,  the  young  recruit  stepped  up,  gun  in  hand, 
with  a  malevolent  grin,  and  stationed  himself  on  Santoro's  left. 
It  was  an  indignity,  as  Walter  could  perceive,  which  touched 
his  old  body-guard  to  the  quick,  who,  next  to  Corbara,  was  the 
senior  member  of  the  band  ;  but  he  said  nothing.  About 
a  dozen  brigands  had  been  selected  for  the  expedition,  the 
rest  remaining  in  camp.  At  the  word  "  March  ! "  given  in 
quite  a  military  style,  they  set  out  :  but  there  was  not  much 
marching,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  ground  did  not  even 
permit  of  a  foot-pace  ;  it  was  so  steep  that  they  had  to  run,  ex- 
cept where  the  brushwood  was  so  thick  that  they  could  make 
way  through  it  with  difficulty.  Their  course  was  eastward, 
but  also,  as  Walter  fancied,  towards  the  sea.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, some  straggling  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  but 
that  Canelli  kept  always  close  behind,  and  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  him,  it  would  have  been  easy,  with  Santoro's  conniv- 
ance, to  have  made  his  escape.  In  any  case,  however,  as  he 
judged,  this  connivance  he  would  not  have  obtained.  That 
Santoro  detested  his  present  leader,  and  was  burning  with  in- 
dignation against  him,  was  probable  enough;  nay,  even  that  he 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  his  prisoner  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Walter  felt  that,  had  he  made  an  effort  to  flee,  this  man 
would  have  drawn  trigger  on  him  as  quickly  as  any  of  his  fel- 
lows, nay,  perhaps  all  the  quicker,  because  his  fidelity  had 
been  called  in  question.  That  he  was  correct  in  his  opinion, 
was  shown  by  a  trifling  circumstance.  After  they  had  gone  a 
mile  or  two,  they  crossed  a  small  stream,  at  which  every  one 
stooped  to  drink,  for  streams  are  rare  in  Sicily,  and  they  had 
had  nothing  hitherto  to  quench  their  thirst,  save  melted  snow. 
Walter  took  the  opportunity  to  wash  his  hands  and  face,  which 
he  had  not  done  for  twenty-four  hours  :  his  delay  was  not  of 
half  a  minute's  duration,  yet  the  purpose  of  it  being  miscon- 
strued (and  perhaps  unintelligible,  for  brigands  never  wash),  it 
almost  cost  him  his  life.  Get  on,  or  I  shoot cried  Santoro, 
in  a  voice  from  which  all  friendliness  had  given  way  to  a  cer- 
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tain  fierce  ring  of  duty;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  the 
ominous  click  of  three  guns.  Walter  made  some  laughing  re- 
monstrance, and  though  the  incident  dashed  certain  vague 
hopes  he  had  began  to  cherish,  did  not  permit  it  to  interrupt 
his  amiable  relations  with  Santoro.  Nor  did  the  latter  appear 
to  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  official  routine,  such 
as  no  person  holding  a  commission  from  Tl  Capitano  Corralli 
could  have  dispensed  with. 

"  Can  you  guess,  signor,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  when  they 
chanced  to  be  crossing  what  was,  by  contrast,  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  "  why  the  lieutenant  was  so  civil  just  now  as  to  make 
me  his  deputy  in  his  absence,  if  I  would  have  accepted  the 
honour  " 

"  To  make  up,  I  suppose,  for  his  brutal  attack  upon  you 
yesterday." 

*'  No^  no,  signor ;  he  is  not  one  to  eat  his  words  nor  repent 
his  deeds.  He  wished  to  keep  me  from  seeing  Lavocca.  He 
wanted  to  have  her  all  to  himself." 

"  So  we  are  going  to  join  the  ladies,  are  we  %  "  inquired  Wal- 
ter, with  a  carelessness  that  he  could  ill  assume.  The  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  behold  Lilian,  filled  him  with  a  wild  de- 
light, in  spite  of  the  sad  circumstances  under  which  their  meet- 
ing must  needs  take  place. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  saw  that  Corbara  had  put  his 
rings  on." 

This  statement  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Walter,  and  an 
accession  of  speed  on  the  part  of  his  companions — for  they  used 
level  ground  as  though  it  were  a  race-course — prevented  any 
explanation.  Presently,  however,  a  halt  was  made  for  refresh- 
ment, and  then  he  saw  Santoro  produce  from  his  pockets  a 
number  of  little  tin  boxes,  containing  various  articles  of  jewel- 
lery, with  which  he  proceeded  with  much  gravity  to  adorn  his 
person  ;  just  as  a  serious  young  man  with  us  puts  on  his  go-to 
meeting  coat,  and  makes  his  face  to  shine  with  yellow  soap,  be- 
fore he  goes  a-courting.  Walter  guessed,  from  these  prepara- 
tions, that  they  were  near  the  termination  of  their  journey ; 
but,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  the  party  moved  much  more  slowly, 
and  with  exceeding  vigilance.  They  had  now  got  "down 
yonder,"  where  honest  people  were  to  be  found  (in  moderate 
numbers),  and  even  people  whose  mission  it  was  to  put  down 
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brigands  :  a  large  and  fertile  valley,  through  which  ran  a  high 
road,  that  they  crossed  with  the  most  elaborate  precautions, 
sending  scouts  to  left  and  right,  and  then  flitting  athwart  it  with 
the  swiftness  and  silence  of  a  shadow.  Here  was  another 
mountain  to  be  climbed,  not  so  steep  as  that  whose  summit 
they  had  lately  occupied,  but  much  more  wooded  and  difficult ; 
and  ever  and  anon  they  stopped,  as  if  in  doubt,  and  as  though 
the  place  was  new  to  them.  At  these  times,  it  seemed  to  Wal- 
ter that  he  could  hear  the  soft  murmur  of  the  tideless  Mediter- 
ranean; but  when  he  expressed  that  belief,  Colletta  jeered  at 
it,  and  told  him  the  coast  was  not  within  five  leagues  of  them. 
Walter  had  by  this  time  discovered,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing Captain  Corralli  was  so  exacting  from  his  captives  in 
the  way  of  truth,  this  was  the  very  last  commodity  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  members  of  his  band  ;  they  lied  to  their  pri- 
soners, they  lied  to  one  another,  and  if  they  gave  themselves 
any  trouble  to  prove  to  their  own  minds  that  they  had  any 
justification  for  their  mode  of  life,  they  most  unquestionably 
lied  to  themselves  ;  therefore,  Walter  stuck  to  his  opinion  as 
respected  his  propinquity  to  the  sea.  It  somehow  pleased  him 
to  think  that  it  was  so.  To  be  taken  inland,  was  to  be  re- 
moved farther  from  the  hope  of  escape,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilian.  He  conjectured  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  brigands  to  have  carried 
her  very  far  from  the  coast,  and  the  course  of  the  present  expe- 
dition had  corroborated  that  conviction.  The  dawn  had  now 
broken,  fair  and  calm,  yet  so  woody  was  the  mountain  on 
whose  slope  they  were,  that  it  seemed  still  dusk.  Again  and 
again,  Corbara  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  whistled  the 
brigand  note,  and  waited  for  a  reply  in  vain.  But  at  last  he 
was  answered.  Sweet  and  low,  the  kissing  call  stole  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  so  mellowed  by  distance,  and 
rendered  so  harmonious  by  time  and  place,  that  Walter  hardly 
recognised  it  for  what  it  was. 
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N  hearing  the  answering  cry  from  their  comrades,  the 


party  pushed  up  the  hill,  and  presently  came  upon  a 


^  level  lawn,  surrounded  with  fine  trees,  each  a  leafy  tent, 
since  their  branches  descended  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form 
shelter  from  rain  or  sun ;  a  brook  babbled  down  its  centre, 
and  by  its  side  were  tethered  sheep  and  goats.  Nor  did  this 
pastoral  scene  lack  more  romantic  elements,  for,  beside  the 
sheep,  instead  of  shepherds,  lay,  wooing  the  morning  sun,  the 
main  body  of  the  l)rigand  band,  some  thirty  men,  scarcely  any 
of  whom  had  yet  reached  middle  life,  and  bedizened  in  such 
finery  as  only  children  or  savages  could  elsewhere  have  found  a 
pleasure  in  wearing.  The  pistols  stuck  in  their  gay  scarfs,  and 
the  muskets  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  suggested  a  com- 
pany of  amateur  actors  rehearsing  some  exquisite  tableau  vivant, 
after  Salvator  Eosa,  rather  than  what  they  really  were — a  band 
of  bloodshedders  and  rufiians.  They  jumped  up  with  a  shout 
of  welcome,  as  the  new-comers  made  their  appearance,  and 
crowded  around  Walter  with  signs  of  great  excitement,  and  a 
continuous  chatter,  of  which  he  could  make  nothing,  but  which 
was  probably  concerning  his  market-value  in  ducats.  Then 
some  one  cried  out,  "  II  Capitano,"  and  these  inquisitive  gentry 
melted  away  from  him  as  if  by  magic,  and  Oorralli  himself 
stood  before  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

Welcome,  signor,  to  our  country-house,"  said  he,  smiling. 
"I  cannot  say  that  I  hope  to  see  you  long  here ;  but  while  you 
are  with  us,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  hospi- 
tality." 

Walter's  mind  and  eyes  were  wandering  from  tree  to  tree,  in 
speculation  as  to  which  might  form  the  bower  of  Lilian ;  but 
he  made  shift  to  make  some  civil  response  to  this  greeting — the 
courtesy  of  which  he  set  down  at  its  just  value.    It  was  evi- 
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dent  that  the  brigand  chief  required  something  of  him  beside 
his  ransom. 

"  Your  friends  in  Palermo  

"  I  have  no  friends  there,"  interrupted  Walter  quickly. 

"Well,  well;  those,  then,  who  miscall  themselves  your  friends, 
have  been  very  injudicious  :  but  for  their  having  sent  out  the 
troops,  milord  and  his  daughter  might  by  this  time  have  been  on 
board  their  yacht  again.  A.s  it  is,  there  is  no  knowing  when  that 
may  be — if  ever."  And  at  these  last  two  words,  which  were 
uttered  very  sternly,  that  ugly  look  came  over  the  brigand's 
face,  which  seemed  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  man  behind 
it. 

"  Where  is  milord,  as  you  persist  so  wrongfully  in  calling 
him  ? " 

"  You  shall  see  him  in  a  few  moments.  I  have  sent  for  you 
here,  indeed,  for  that  purpose.  Look,  sir  ;  what  you  have  told 
me  of  yourself  and  your  slender  purse,  may  be  true  or  not." 
Walter  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  other  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture.  "  Let  us  suppose  it  true,  then  ;  it  is  my  rule  that  can 
not  is  the  same  as  will  not ;  and  when  the  ransom  is  not  forth- 
coming, I  kill  the  captive.  Your  life  is  therefore  forfeit.  I 
might  say  much  more  than  your  life,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  with  you  even  in  the  way  of  menace.  You 
may  save  your  skin,  without  the  loss  of  a  ducat,  if  you  will  only 
be  guided  by  good  sense." 

Walter  bowed  his  head.  "  What  is  it  you  require  of  me.  Cap- 
tain Corralli  1 " 

"  I  want  you  to  teach  reason  to  this  fellow-countryman  of 
yours,  whom  I  have  in  my  power." 

"  And  his  daughter,  where  is  his  daughter  ? " 

"  She  is  safe  enough.  No  harm  will  happen  to  her,  from  us, 
at  all  events. " 

"  That  means  that  she  is  dying,"  answered  Walter  hoarsely. 
"  If  the  damp  and  cold  should  kill  her,  you  are  none  the  less 
her  murderer  than  if  you  had  slain  her  with  your  hands." 

"  I  will  settle  with  my  own  conscience  for  that,  signor,"  re- 
turned the  other  contemptuously.  "  What  we  are  both  con- 
cerned about  at  present— and  you  much  more  than  I,  believe  me 
—is  this  ransom.  The  old  man  is  a  fool,  and  can  be  made  to 
understand  nothing.    He  does  not  comprehend  that  I  shall  burn 
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him  alive,  skin  him  aUve ;  he  thinks  he  is  in  London,  and  has 
to  deal  with  a  mere  pickpocket.  I  protest  that  he  offered  me 
one  thousand  ducats — not  a  week's  living  for  the  band.  It  made 
my  fingers  itch  to  shoot  him  down  ;  only,  that  that  would  have 
been  letting  him  off  too  cheaply." 

So  furious  was  the  brigand's  passion,  that  the  foam  flew  from 
his  lips,  his  eyes  glared  like  those  of  a  wild  beast,  and  his 
fingers  roved  from  knife-handle  to  pistol-butt  as  though  they 
had  been  the  keys  of  a  piano. 

"  What  is  it  exactly  you  wish  me  to  do  ^ "  inquired  Walter. 

"  To  convince  him  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  that  what  I 
threaten  I  will  perform ;  and,  worse,  that  if  this  money  I  de- 
mand is  not  forthcoming — all  of  it — that  he  shall  die,  and  be 
days  in  dying  ;  that  he  shall  pray  for  death  a  thousand  times, 
and  in  vain." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  gain,  if  I  am  successful  in  persuading 
him,  Captain  Corralli  " 

Life,  liberty  !  His  ransom  shall  cover  yours,  which  is  but 
a  flea-bite.  If  you  fail,  beware,  young  man,  for  you  shall  share 
his  fate.  Now,  follow  me."  With  these  words,  delivered  in  a 
most  menacing  tone,  Corralli  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  large  beech  tree,  the  branches  of  which  swept  the 
ground,  and,  moving  them  aside,  revealed  to  Walter's  eyes  the 
recumbent  form  of  Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  wrapped  in  a  capote, 
and  pillowed  on  one  of  the  cushions  stolen  from  the  cabin  of 
his  yacht. 

The  old  merchant  had  not  been  sleeping ;  anxiety  and  dis- 
comfort had  banished  slumber  from  him ;  but,  as  he  rose  upon  his 
elbow  to  regard  his  visitors,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  like  some 
newly  awakened  man,  who  doubts  whether  he  is  not  still  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

"  Why,  that's  not  Mr.  Litton,  surely  1 " 

His  tone  had  no  displeasure  in  it,  such  as  Walter  had  appre- 
hended -y  the  danger  and  strangeness  of  his  position  forbade  his 
entertaining  the  idea  which  might  naturally  have  occurred  to 
him  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  he  did  not  recognise  in 
Walter  the  man  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  own  house 
for  deceit,  whom  he  suspected  of  plotting  to  win  his  daughter, 
and  whose  presence  in  Sicily  at  the  present  moment  he  might 
well  associate  with  the  pursuit  of  the  same  forbidden  object ; 
s 
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he  only  beheld  a  friend  and  fellow  countryman,  dropped  out  of 
the  clouds,  and,  as  he  vaguely  hoped,  with  power  to  succour 
him. 

"  Why,  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you  in  this  den 
of  thieves  !  "  continued  Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  bring  any  good 
news ! " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  no,"  answered  Walter  sorrowfully  ;  I  am 
only  this  man's  prisoner,  like  yourself." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  all  mice  in  my  trap,"  put  in  Corralli,  understand- 
ing by  Walter's  manner  what  was  meant,  and  gesticulating  tri- 
umphantly with  his  fingers.  "  Two  were  caught  first,  click, 
click  !  and  then  this  one  came  to  look  after  them,  click  ! " 

"  What  does  the  wretch  say  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Brown. 
He  is  telling  you  how  it  happens  that  I  am  here.    I  had 
discovered  you  were  captured,  and  on  my  road  to  give  the 
alarm,  I  got  taken  prisoner  myself" 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  done  you  such  a  wrong,"  said  the 
merchant  with  feeling. 

I  shall  not  regret  it,  Mr.  Brown,  if  only  I  maybe  the  means 
of  being  of  advantage  to  you,"  answered  Walter,  "  At  present, 
our  position  is  very  serious.  The  troops  have  been  called  out, 
which  has  enraged  the  brigands,  and  " 

^^But  surely,  then,  we  are  certain  of  rescue?"  interrupted 
the  merchant  eagerly.  "The  soldiers  must  needs  make  short 
work  of  such  scoundrels  as  these." 

''If  they  could  only  catch  them;  but  that  is  not  so  easy. 
And  if  they  did  so,  they  would  not  find  us  alive.  It  is  this 
man's  invariable  custom  to  kill  his  captives,  if  he  cannot  keep 
them." 

That  is  what  he  has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  all  along," 
said  Mr.  Brown  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  believe  such  nonsense. 
We  are  British  subjects,  and  the  thing  is  incredible,  Mr.  Litton. 
I  would  have  dared  him  to  do  his  worst,  had  it  not  been  for 
dear  Lilian."  Here  the  old  man's  lip  began  to  quiver,  and  a 
tear  stole  down  his  white  cheek.  "  She  was  weak  and  ailing, 
when  they  took  her,  and  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  she 
is  better  lodged  than  I  have  been,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
her  own  sex,  I  tremble  for  what  may  be  the  effects  of  such 
rude  treatment.  0,  Mr.  Litton,  what  an  ass  and  idiot  I  was, 
to  listen  to  Sir  Reginald's  advice,  and  leave  old  England  for 
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such  a  country  as  this  !  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  be- 
fore we  get  out  of  it  ? " 

"It  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,  to  guess  at  that.  What  I 
would  implore  you  to  persuade  yourself  is,  that  your  position  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  in  which  no  sacrifice  can  be  con- 
sidered too  great  a  one.  I  am  instructed  by  this  man  to  treat 
with  you  concerning  your  ransom." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Corralli,  pricking  up  his  ears  at  the  familiar 

word  ; "  "  now,  you  are  coming  to  it  at  last.  It  is  well  you 
should  make  milord  come  to  reason." 

"  What  I  would  advise,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Walter,  "  is,  that 
yoii  should  be  firm  on  one  point,  namely,  to  pay  nothing  what- 
ever until  your  daughter  is  placed  in  safety  with  her  sister." 

"  How  much  does  he  say  ? "  exclaimed  Corralli  impatiently. 
"  1  should  like  to  hear  him  come  to  the  point.  Will  he  pay  me 
my  six  hundred  thousand  ducats  ? " 

"You  must  be  mad.  Captain  Corralli,"  exclaimed  Walter,  in 
amazement.  "  There  is  no  man  alive, unless  you  caught  your 
king  himself,  who  could  pay  such  a  sum  as  that." 

"  You  mean  no  Sicilian  ;  but  there  are  plenty  Inglese.  They 
are  made  of  gold  j  I  know  it.  Nothing  is  good  enough  for 
them,  and  nothing  too  dear.  A  man  who  has  a  pleasure  ship 
of  his  own,  too  !  My  demands  are  too  moderate  :  if  anything 
is  amiss  with  them,  that  is  it.  You  tell  him  what  I  say.  Six 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  or  he  is  a  dead  man." 

"  This  man  says,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  must  pay  him  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  or  he  will  kill  you." 

The  old  merchant  started  to  his  feet  so  quickly,  that  Corralli 
drew  back  a  pace,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  knife.  "  A  hun- 
dred thousand  grandmothers  !  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such 
a  sum  except  in  the  Bank  cellars  !  If  you  were  to  sell  me  up 
to-morrow,  I  could  not  command  the  half  of  it.  I  will  not 
give  him  a  hundred  thousand  pence." 

"  Ay,  the  bank,"  put  in  Corralli  cunningly,  again  recognising 
a  scrap  of  what  was  said ;  "now,  that  is  like  coming  to  busi- 
ness. He  is  talking  of  Gordon's  bank  at  Palermo,  is  he  not  ? 
That  is,  of  course,  where  the  money  will  come  from." 

"  Indeed,  he  is  talking  of  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Walter 
calmly.  The  excitement  of  the  merchant,  which  had  certainly 
testified  to  the  extravagance  of  the  demand  as  strongly  as  any 
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words  could  have  done,  had  not,  as  he  fancied,  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  brigand  chief.  "  He  was  saying  that  no  private 
person,  even  in  England,  could  command  such  a  sum  as  you 
propose.    He  has  not  got  it  to  give,  nor  yet  the  half  of  it." 

''Then,  by  Santa  Eosalia,  he  shall  die  !  "  cried  the  brigand, 
"  and  you  along  with  him." 

*'  It  may  be  so.  Captain  Corralli,  for  it  lies  within  your  power 
to  kill  us  " 

"Ay,  and  to  do  more,  look  you — to  roast  you,  to  skin 
you  ! " 

"  Just  so ;  you  mentioned  all  that  before.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  do  anything  to  us  that  you  are  wicked  enough  to  imagine  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  man's  power  to  pay  the  sum  you  propose. 
We  shall  die  sooner  or  later,  at  all  events — then  you  will  be  left, 
as  you  say,  with  our  skins — they  will  not  be  worth  much,  and, 
in  the  end,  you  will  be  taken,  and  hanged  for  it.  If  you  con- 
sider such  a  course  of  conduct  advantageous,  you  must  pursue 
it.  For  my  part,  if  I  Avere  in  your  place,  I  would  be  a  little 
more  reasonable." 

The  brigand's  face  was  black  with  rage  ;  he  looked  more  like 
a  vulture  than  a  human  being,  as  he  gazed  on  the  unhappy 
merchant,  as  though  longing  to  fall  on  him  with  beak  and 
claw. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  Signor  Inglese,  or  you  would  not 
dare  to  speak  to  me  thus,"  said  he  to  Walter.  "  Are  we  lawyer 
and  client,  that  you  give  me  advice  of  this  sort,  and  cross  my 
will  when  I  have  expressed  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  cross  it,  if  I  could  help  it,  Captain  Corralli ;  but 
your  demands  are  those  of  a  madman,  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
have  our  blood,  by  demanding  of  us  an  impossibility.'' 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  may  be  speaking  the  truth,"  an- 
swered Corralli  after  a  long  pause,  "  If  this  man  has  really 
but  three  hundred  thousand  ducats,  with  that  I  must  be  con- 
tent. But  if  he  does  not  possess  them,  then  let  him  prepare 
for  death,  since,  for  a  less  sum,  he  shall  never  escape  alive  out 
of  my  hands.  And  let  him  come  to  his  conclusion,  *  Yea '  or 
*  Nay,'  within  ten  minutes,  for  my  patience  has  reached  its 
limit."  As  he  said  these  words,  the  brigand  produced  one  of 
the  various  watches  that  adorned  his  person — a  gold  one,  in- 
crusted  with  jewels,  the  spoil,  probably,  of  some  native  milord— 
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and  placed  it  on  the  ground  before  him,  where  it  formed  a 
spot  of  sunshine  in  that  shady  place. 

Walter  translated  this  ultimatum  to  the  old  merchant,  and 
added  an  expression  of  his  own  belief  that  nothing  less  than 
the  sum  now  named  would  suffice  the  brigand's  greed. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  ! "  cried  the  old  man  in  agony. 
"  Why,  that  will  be  ruin,  Mr.  Litton — beggary  !  " 

Walter  did  not  believe  that  this  was  literally  true.  It  was 
possible  that  such  a  sum  was  as  great  as  even  the  merchant's 
credit  could  have  realized  in  ready  money,  so  far  from  home  ; 
but  it  could  surely  not  be  his  whole  fortune  ;  and  in  his  heart 
he  wondered  how,  for  an  instant,  considering  the  position  of 
Lilian,  her  father  should  have  hesitated  to  give  in  to  terms  that, 
however  hard,  were  yet  practicable.  He  did  not  know  how 
dear  is  wealth  to  those  who  have  much  of  it,  especially  when 
it  has  been  acquired  by  their  own  hands  ;  how  one's  ducats 
and  one's  daughter,  if  not  rated  at  the  same  value,  bear  yet 
some  proportion  to  one  another,  in  such  a  man's  mind,  as  they 
had  in  that  of  the  Jew  of  Venice.  Moreover,  he  did  not  take 
into  sufficient  account  the  natural  incapacity  of  the  owner  of 
Willowbank,  Eegent's  Park,  to  believe  in  the  menaces  of  their 
captor.  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  had,  probably,  never  read  M. 
About's  King  of  the  Mountains,  nor  that  matchless  tale  of  M. 
Dumas,  wherein  he  describes  how  the  banker  in  the  hands  of 
brigands  is  charged  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  an  egg  not 
particularly  fresh,  and  at  a  similar  rate  for  all  other  necessities 
of  the  table,  till  his  bill  for  board  equals  the  ransom  he  has 
declined  to  pay  ;  and  if  he  had  read  them,  he  would  have  taken 
them  for  romances,  as  void  of  foundation  as  a  fairy  tale.  He 
was  scarcely,  in  fact,  more  capable  of  realizing  his  present  cir- 
cumstances, than  he  would  have  been  of  imagining  them,  if 
they  had  not  occurred.  And  though  he  saw  himself  fallen 
among  thieves,  and  wholly  in  their  power,  he  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  would  venture  on  such  extremities  as  Walter 
had  foreshadowed.  The  London  cry,  "  Where  are  the  police 
was  a  sentiment  that  he  could  not  eradicate  from  his  mind. 
In  this  matter,  the  brigand  chief  (who  had,  doubtless,  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  such  workings  of  the  mind  in  others 
of  his  captives),  had  gauged  the  merchant  with  considerable 
accuracy. 
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No,"  persisted  Mr.  Brown  ;  "  let  the  scoundrel  do  his  worst; 
his  sickle  shall  never  reap  all  the  harvest  of  my  life  of  honest 
toil.    I  will  die  rather  than  submit  to  it !  " 

"  Alas,  sir,  it  is  not  a  question  of  dying,  if  what  we  have 
heard  of  this  man's  cruelties  is  true,"  urged  Walter,  "but  of 
far  worse  than  death ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  your  life  nor 
mine  that  is  at  stake.  Consider  what  your  daughter  must  be 
enduring,  and  how  every  moment  of  delay  and  haggling  may 
be  fraught  with  peril  to  her." 

"  Consider  !  "  echoed  the  merchant  with  irritation.  "  Do 
you  s  uppose,then,  that  she  has  escaped  my  consideration  ?  I 
am  only  thinking  whether  she  would  thank  me  for  saving  her, 
since  it  must  needs  be  done  at  such  a  sacrifice  to  her  of  wealth, 
position,  comfort,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  having.  Three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  !  It  is  monstrous,  it  is  incredible  ! 
Two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  in  return  for  two  nights' 
involuntary  lodging  upon  a  mountain-side.  I  will  never  give 
it  ! 

The  very  force  and  passion  of  these  protestations,  however, 
suggested  to  Walter  that  the  merchant  was  at  least  wavering 
in  his  stubborn  resolve. 

"  The  question  is,  Mr.  Brown,  "  observed  he,  with  earnest- 
ness, "is  it  within  your  power  to  command  so  vast  a  sum, 
or  not  1 " 

"  I  have  a  good  name  on  Change,  sir !  "  answered  the  other, 
with  an  assumption  of  dignity  that  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  amusing  to  note  ;  "  and  a  good  name  there  is  good 
everywhere  else." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  use  it !  "  exclaimed  Walter  pas- 
sionately. "  Why,  if  you  died,  sir,  under  this  man's  tortures, 
and  Lilian  died  " — for,  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  their  common 
misfortune,  he  spoke  of  her  thus  familiarly,  and  her  father  lis- 
tened without  reproof — "  what  would  Lady  Selwyn  say  ? 
Would  she  thank  you  because  your  obstinate  resolve  had  en- 
riched her  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  father  and  a  sister "? " 

"  True,  true,"  answered  the  old  man,  as  if  talking  to  himself : 
"  all  would  in  that  case  go  to  Lotty,  which  would  mean  to 
Am." 

By  chance,  Walter  had  hit  upon  an  argument  more  convincing 
than  any  which  logic  or  common  sense  could  have  suggested. 
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"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Litton,  it  is  a  hard  case  ;  but  I  will  be  guided 
by  you." 

"  The  ten  minutes  are  over,"  observed  the  brigand,  taking  up 
his  watch,  and  throwing  away  the  end  of  the  cigar  with  which 
he  had  been  beguiling  the  time.  **Has  milord  come  to  his 
right  mind  ? " 

"  Mr.  Brown  will  pay  the  money,  Captain  Corralli — that  is, 
if  so  huge  a  sum  can  be  raised  in  Palermo  upon  his  credit — on 
one  condition.  His  daughter  must  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  spot ; 
indeed,  the  letter  of  authorisation  must  be  delivered  to  the 
banker  by  her  hand.  It  would  otherwise  be  valueless,  since  he 
would  conclude  it  to  have  been  extorted  by  force." 

"  That  shall  be  done,"  answered  the  brigand  quietly  ;  "  we 
have  no  wish  to  retain  the  signora.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  I 
assure  you,  to  reflect  that  we  are  to  remain  good  friends.  The 
sooner  she  is  away,  doubtless  the  better  for  her.  Here  are  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  for  the  authorisation  ;  ^'  and  once  more  the 
chief  produced  from  an  outside  pocket  these  business  materials, 
which  were  almost  as  much  the  implements  of  his  trade  as  the 
knife  and  the  musket. 

"  My  friend  must  see  his  daughter  before  she  goes,"  observed 
Walter  quickly.  There  was  something  in  the  brigand's  manner 
that  had  aroused  his  suspicions.  Was  it  not  possible  that  that 
phrase,  "  The  sooner  she  is  away,  doubtless  the  better  for  her," 
implied  that  she  was  dying  ] 

"  That  is  impossible,"  answered  Corralli  coolly,  "  since  mi- 
lord does  not  speak  Sicilian.  No  word  is  allowed  to  pass  be- 
tween a  prisoner  about  to  be  released  and  one  who  is  still  re- 
tained captive,  unless  in  our  own  language.  The  signora  will 
take  the  authorisation— which  will  be  read  by  a  friend  of  ours 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue — but  we  must  take 
care  that  she  has  no  secret  instructions.  I  regret  to  forbid  an 
interview  so  naturally  agreeable,  but-  the  precaution  is  one  which 
will  recommend  itself  to  milord's  good  sense." 

The  Tartar,  which  had  been  so  visible  when  Captain  Corralli's 
skin  had  been  scratched,  was  no  longer  visible ;  the  wound  was 
healed  ;  he  was  once  more,  in  manner,  the  Chesterfield  of  bri- 
gand chiefs. 

"  But  for  all  we  know,  the  signora  may  be  " — Walter  hesi- 
tated ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  Death  in  connec- 
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tion  with  his  Lilian — "  unfit  for  travel,  too  ill  to  bear  the  jour- 
ney ;  or,  under  that  pretence,  you  may  not  let  her  free,  after 
you  have  promised  to  do  so." 

"  The  signor  should  remember,  that  without  her  personal 
presence  at  the  banker's,  as  he  has  just  observed,  the  ransom 
could  not  be  obtained,"  answered  Corralli  blandly.  "  If  the 
assurance  of  her  being  alive  is  all  that  is  required,  the  signor 
can  see  her  himself — since  you  both  speak  our  language — but 
not  milord." 

When  this  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Brown,  he  did  not  make 
the  opposition  to  this  harsh  announcement  that  Walter  had  ex- 
pected ;  the  fact  was,  that  though  he  loved  his  daughter  with  all 
the  strength  of  a  strong  nature,  he  was  singularly  free  from 
sentiment  as  such ;  in  this  matter,  as  in  professional  affairs,  he 
looked  to  the  main  facts,  and  provided  that  he  could  feel  as- 
sured that  Lilian  was  safe  in  her  friends'  hands,  he  could  forego 
that  parting  caress  which  to  some  men  would  have  been  worth 
the  ransom  he  was  about  to  pay.  Moreover,  it  must  be  added, 
that  he  conceived  that  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  own  free- 
dom would  be  at  once  removed,  and  that  the  next  day,  or  the 
one  after  next  at  farthest,  would  see  him  once  more  on  board 
the  Sylphide,  never  to  touch  land  again  until  they  reached  the 
British  soil. 

Go  and  see  her,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  he.  Give  her  my  fond^ 
est  love,  and  tell  her  how  it  is  that  I  am  debarred  from  bidding 
her  good-bye,  Bid  her  hasten  matters  with  the  bankers  all  she 
can.  Since  I  must  pay  this  money,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better;  and  if  you  can  do  so,  without  being  overheard,  tell 
her  that  large  as  the  sum  is  which  has  been  extorted  from  me, 
she  will  not,  nevertheless,  have  to  beg  her  bread — do  you  under- 
stand?" 

Walter  understood  very  well,  though  he  wondered  greatly 
how  Mr.  Brown  could  comfort  himself  with  such  reflections  at 
such  a  time,  much  more  recommend  them  to  others. 

Then  the  merchant  drew  out  the  authorisation — he  had  be- 
come quite  himself  again  at  the  prospect  of  a  business  transac- 
tion— in  brief  and  concise  terms.  It  was  unnecessary  to  dilate 
upon  his  necessitous  position,  since  all  the  world  of  Palermo 
was  by  this  time  acquainted  with  it ;  but  he  was  careful,  at  the 
chief's  suggestion,  to  add,  beside  the  usual  formula,  that  all  the 
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ransom  must  be  paid  in  gold.  His  name  was  well  known  to  the 
bankers,  to  whom  he  had  been  duly  recommended;  and  there 
was  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Eeginald,  to  vouch  for  him.  The  general 
sympathy  of  the  commercial  public  and  of  his  fellow-country- 
men would  doubtless  also  be  of  some  advantage  in  such  a  crisis ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  money — which 
in  London  he  could  have  produced  in  a  few  hours — would  be 
forthcoming  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthest.  He  did  not  com- 
prehend— nor,  indeed,  did  Walter— that  the  raising  of  the  money 
was  only  one  of  the  diflficulties  that  might  interpose  between 
them  and  freedom. 

"There!"  said  Mr.  Brown, when  he  had  signed  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  other  two  had  witnessed  it  j  "I  have  chopped 
my  arm  off  j  I  feel  better." 

To  sign  away  so  huge  a  sum  seemed,  indeed,  to  him  like  the 
lopping  away  of  a  limb  ;  but  when  once  it  was  gone,  he  wiped 
it  off  the  books  of  his  mind  like  a  bad  debt,  and  commenced 
the  business  of  life  again,  under  new  conditions. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Corralli,  who  had  at  once  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  document,  "  the  sooner  we  get  on  with 
this  little  business  the  better  for  all  parties.    Santoro  ! " 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Walter's  body-guard  at  once  made 
his  appearance  ;  he  had  decked  himself  out  even  more  splendidly 
than  before,  having  been  lent  some  personal  ornaments  by  his 
friends  to  go  a-wooing  with ;  just  as  a  young  lady  will  sometimes 
borrow  a  necklace  or  a  bracelet  for  a  ball  from  her  mother's 
jewel-case. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  his  follower,  with  great 
good-humour,  "  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  see  La- 
vocca,  and,  as  it  happens,  the  opportunity  now  offers  itself.  The 
signor  here  is  to  be  conducted  to  the  cavern." 

"  The  cavern  !  exclaimed  Santoro,  as  though  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  ears. 

"  Yes  j  did  I  not  say  so  ?  CoUetta  and  yourself  will  be  an- 
swerable, as  before,  for  his  safety,  and  he  will  be  intrusted  to 
you  two  alone.  If  you  have  any  last  words  for  milord,"  added 
he,  addressing  Walter,  "you  had  better  say  them." 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Walter,  "  I  am  going.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  add  to  what  you  have  already  said,  as  respects  your 
daughter?" 
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"  Nothing,  but  my  love  and  blessing,  Mr.  Litton.  But,  as 
respects  yourself,  I  would  wish  to  say,  in  case  anything  should 
liappen  to  either  of  us  ere  we  meet  again,  that  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  good-will  towards  me  and  mine,  which  has 
caused  you  to  share  our  misfortune.  I  confess  that  I  behaved 
ill  to  you  at  Willowbank,  and  that  my  first  impression  of  your 
character  was  the  true  one."  Walter's  only  answer  was  to  hold 
out  his  hand,  which  the  other  took  and  pressed  warmly. 
"  You  will  tell  me  the  truth  about  my  Lilian,"  faltered  the  old 
man ;  "  you  will  conceal  nothing  from  me.  It's  uncommon 
hard,  because  a  man  only  speaks  his  mother-tongue,  that  he 
mayn't  say  good-bye  to  his  daughter.  But,  after  all,  it  will  be 
only  for  a  few  days,  will  it  ?  We  shall  be  on  board  the  yacht 
again  before  the  week's  out,  eh  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  hope  you  will,''  said  Walter  earnestly ;  but 
since  it  was  Thursday  even  then,  he  doubted  it. 

"  If  Lilian  gets  to  Palermo  this  afternoon,  you  see,"  argued 
Mr.  Brown,  "  the  money  can  be  collected  before  night,  and 
sent  up  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  so  pleasant  sleeping  under  these  beech-trees,  that  I  should 
wish  to  try  it  a  third  time.  At  all  events,  I  do  trust  the  people 
at  Gordon's  will  take  care  that  we  don't  spend  our  Sunday  in 
such  society  as  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  members  of  the 
band,  who,  with  characteristic  interest  in  any  excitement,  had 
already  gathered  round  to  see  Walter  and  his  guards  depart 
upon  their  expedition.  The  picture  of  the  honest  merchant,  as 
he  stood  without  his  leafy  tent  bidding  adieu  to  him  in  such 
sanguine  words,  and  denouncing  the  unconscious  spectators, 
was  fated  often  to  recur  to  Walter's  mind,  in  days  to  come, 
with  a  sad  ^ense  of  contrast. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  CAVERN. 

HEN  Walter  left  the  camp  with  his  two  companions, 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  poured  down 
its  rays  upon  a  magnificent  landscape  of  wood  and 
mountain,  but  one  which  was  without  a  trace  of  cultivation ; 
not  a  road  was  visible  in  any  direction,  nor  did  they  come 
across  any  pathway,  save  such  as  the  goats  frequented,  and 
which  was  used  by  the  sure-footed  brigands  with  equal  facility. 
Lofty  as  was  their  position,  their  route  still  lay  upwards,  and 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  still  hid  from  their  view  to 
the  east  and  north,  in  which  latter  quarter,  as  Walter  supposed, 
lay  the  sea.  He  cast  his  keen  eyes  hither  and  thither  in  hopes 
of  a  landmark,  and  presently,  upon  his  right,  rose  Etna,  its 
crown  of  snow  shining  in  the  morning  light,  as  though  it  were 
one  jewel.  CoUetta,  who  was  walking  behind  him,  marked  the 
quick  direction  of  his  glance,  and  called  out  to  his  companion, 
who  instantly  stopped,  and  produced  from  his  pocket  a  long 
shawl.  He  had  a  dozen  pockets,  at  least,  in  various  parts  of 
his  clothing ;  some  for  his  jewellery,  some  for  his  food,  some 
for  his  ammunition  ;  while  the  flaps  of  his  shooting-jacket,  more 
voluminous  than  those  of  an  English  poacher,  could  easily 
have  held,  not  only  a  hare,  but  a  goat.  Santoro's  manner  was 
so  stern,  and  even  truculent,  upon  exhibiting  this  unlooked-for 
commodity,  that  for  an  instant  Walter  imagined  that  he  was 
about  to  be  strangled  a  la  TurJc,  with  a  shawl  instead  of  a 
bowstring,  and  he  drew  back  a  pace  mechanically. 

It  is  useless  to  make  resistance,"  said  Santoro  coldly.  We 
have  our  orders,  and  must  obey  them  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
signor  should  be  blindfolded." 

^^  Blindfolded  !  "  echoed  Walter  ;  the  thought  of  being  shot 
with  his  eyes  bandaged,  suggested  by  what  he  had  read  of  mili- 
tary executions,  at  once  occurring  to  his  mind.  No  ;  you  may 
shoot  as  I  am,  and  be  hanged  to  you."    This  was  an  illogical 
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speech,  since,  if  the  brigands  had  intended  to  take  his  life  with 
out  his  seeing  them,  it  was  obvious  they  might  have  done  it 
fifty  times  over,  by  simply  shooting  him  from  behind  ;  but  then 
the  conditions  were  not  favourable  for  pure  logic. 

"  We  mean  you  no  harm,  signor,"  explained  Santoro  ;  "  but 
the  captain  does  not  choose  that  you  should  know  the  way  to 
our  cavern  up  yonder ;  "  and  he  pointed  eastward  with  his 
finger. 

"  But  it  isn't  in  Mount  Etna,  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Walter,  smil- 
ing, "or  I  shall  have  to  walk  a  long  way  with  my  eyes  shut." 

That  hill  yonder  is  not  Etna,  signor,"  returned  the  brigand 
calmly ;  and  then,  with  his  companion's  assistance,  he  proceeded 
to  bind  the  shawl  twice  and  thrice  over  the  upper  part  of  their 
prisoner's  face,  like  a  turban  which  has  slipped  a  few  inches 
down.  Walter  knew  that  the  brigand  had  lied  to  him  concern- 
ing Etna,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  detect,  if  possible,  the 
direction  in  which  they. were  about  to  proceed.  But  this  was 
at  once  rendered  impossible  by  the  simple  precaution  which 
children  use  in  blindman's-buff.  They  turned  him  round  and 
and  round  three  times ;  then  each  taking  an  arm,  they  led  him 
away,  at  first  down  hill,  probably  retracing  their  steps,  to  con- 
fuse him,  and  then  again  up  hill,  till  the  fatigue  and  heat  in- 
cident upon  his  constrained  motion  and  bandaged  head  became 
almost  insupportable.  At  last,  they  came  to  what  appeared  to 
be  nigh  level  ground  with  trees,  to  judge  by  the  coolness  and 
the  breeze  upon  it,  and  here  they  halted.  Then  the  brigand 
call  was  given,  and  returned,  as  it  seemed,  from  close  at  hand  ; 
a  few  minutes  of  waiting,  during  which  he  heard  a  grinding 
noise,  as  of  stone  on  stone,  and  then  he  was  bidden  to  stoop 
his  head,  and  follow  Santoro,  who  guided  him  by  his  hand. 
Half-a-dozen  paces  of  cautious  walking,  during  which  his  dis- 
engaged fingers  were  bruised  against  what  seemed  a  rocky  pas- 
sage ;  the  grinding  noise  was  heard  again,  and  then  a  wave  of 
cool  salt  air  broke  gratefully  upon  his  mouth  and  cheek.  San- 
toro had  let  go  his  hand,  so  that  he  dared  not  move,  since,  for 
aught  he  knew,  he  was  at  the  summit  of  some  dizzy  precipice ; 
but  if  his  sense  of  hearing  could  be  trusted,  there  was  a  woman's 
cry  of  welcome,  and  then  kisses.  These  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able interval,  during  which  he  stood  with  bowed  head  and 
blinded  eyes,  doubtless  in  a  very  ridiculous  position ;  then  a 
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woman's  smothered  laugh  broke  tinkling  out,  and  Santoro  cried : 
"  A  thousand  pardons,  signor ;  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  you 
were  still  stooping :  you  can  now  hold  up  your  head." 
"  But  can  I  take  off  the  bandage  1 " 
In  one  moment,  signor;  "  but  there  was  more  kissing,  and 
a  whispered  word  or  two,  and  a  sound  like  a  slapped  cheek, 
before  the  shawl  was  loosened  and  he  was  permitted  to  look 
about  him. 

The  scene  that  saluted  Yi alter's  dazzled  eyes  was  very  sur- 
prising. He  found  himself  in  a  vast  cavern,  the  arch  of  which, 
so  far,from  endangering  his  head,  was  fifty  feet  above  it ;  huge 
stalactites,  on  which  the  sunbeams  shone,  and  gave  to  them  the 
brightness  of  lit  chandeliers,  depended  from  the  roof ;  while 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  notwithstanding  it  was  dry  and  warm, 
were  lined  with  luxuriant  creepers.  The  floor,  a  sparkling  sand, 
which  would  have  competed  with  salt  for  whiteness,  was  soft 
and  noiseless  to  the  feet  as  thick-piled  carpet.  Of  windows 
this  noble  chamber  could  not  boast ;  but  through  a  vast  natural 
opening — by  which  the  light  and  air  were  at  present  freely 
admitted,  but  could  be  excluded  at  will  by  a  mat-curtain — the 
blue  sea  could  be  seen  far  as  eye  could  reach.  The  sight  of  it 
was  almost  like  liberty  itself  to  Walter,  and  for  an  instant  his 
gaze  rested  on  it  with  thankful  joy,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
objects  ;  then  it  lit  on  a  young  lad,  more  smartly  dressed  than 
any  of  his  late  companions  on  the  mountain,  but  the  knife  and 
pistol  in  whose  belt  proclaimed  him  to  follow  the  same  lawless 
trade ;  he  leant  against  the  opposite  wall,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  sand,  and  was  apparently  unconscious  of  a  stranger's 
presence. 

"  Why,  where  is  Satitoro  gone,"  inquired  Walter,  "  and — 
and— the  lady  1 " 

"  Santoro  will  return  in  a  moment,  signor,"  murmured  the 
lad.  The  soft  gentle  voice  struck  Walter  as  familiar,  but  it 
was  the  tell-tale  blush  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  shy  glance  of 
the  eye,  which  disclosed  to  him  that  he  was  addressing  a 
female. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  cried  he  with  some  awkwardness ;  you  are 
Lavocca.'' 

"  Yes,  signor."  He  wondered  now  how,  despite  her  brigand 
attire,  he  could  have  ever  taken  her  for  a  boy,  so  feminine  were 
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her  looks  and  tone.  It  was  evident  that  the  mention  of  her 
name  had  revealed  to  her  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Santoro's 
love  for  her,  and  that  the  knowledge  overwhelmed  her  with 
confusion.  She  stood  swaying  her  foot  upon  the  sand,  and 
playing  with  the  pistol  in  her  dainty  sash,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  flower  which  she  would  have  picked  to  pieces.  For  a 
Sicilian,  she  was  almost  a  blonde,  and  a  very  pretty  one  ;  her 
hair  curled  in  profusion  about  her  ears  and  temples,  but  des- 
cended no  lower,  forbidden,  doubtless,  to  do  so  by  the  brigand 
code ;  her  mouth,  though  weak  in  its  expression,  was  a  very 
charming  one,  and  no  man  who  desired  to  be  her  husband 
would  probably  have  wished  it  stronger. 

"But  what  on  earth  has  become  of  Santoroi  "  repeated 
Walter  with  curiosity.    "  His  fingers  untied  this  shawl  but  one 

minute  ago,  and  now  he  has  vanished  " 

He  is  here,"  said  Lavocca,  interrupting,  "  and  the  young 
signora  with  him." 

"  The  signora  ! "  cried  Walter,  turning  eagerly  round,  and 
expecting  to  behold  no  other  than  Lilian  herself. 

"  That  is  the  name  by  which  my  people  honour  me,"  said  a 
grave  sweet  voice ;  "  but  I  am  plain  Joanna,  sister  of  Rocco 
Corralli,  at  your  service." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall  and  strikingly  handsome  girl — so  tall, 
that  even  in  her  male  costume  her  height  did  not  appear  insig- 
nificant. Her  hair,  which  was  quite  short  and  straight,  except 
for  a  tiny  curl  at  each  ear,  which  had  a  charming  effect,  was 
black  and  glossy  as  a  crow's  wing ;  her  eyes  were  also  black  as 
Mackest  coal,  and  though  mild  and  maidenly  in  their  present 
expression,  could,  perhaps,  like  coal,  give  forth  flame  upon 
occasion ;  while  her  complexion,  which  had  once,  doubtless, 
been  olive,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  her  fellow-country-wo- 
men, had  become,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  of  a  deep 
walnut.  In  woman's  clothes,  she  probably  would  have  looked 
coarse  ;  but  in  her  jacket,  braided  with  silver  buttons,  and  tied 
at  the  v/aist  with  a  rich  scarlet  scarf,  her  full  trousers  of  blue 
cloth;  and  small  though  thick-soled  boots,  she  was  as  betwitch- 
ing  a  figure  as  ever  stepped  before  the  footlights. 

It  was  not  in  the  young  painter's  nature  to  have  refused  ad- 
miration to  so  picturesque  an  object,  and  besides,  he  reflected 
that  Lilian  was  in  this  woman's  power,  and  that  it  behoved  him 
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to  conciliate  her  by  all  the  arts  he  knew.  I  am  afraid,  there- 
fore, that  he  affected  to  be  even  more  struck  by  this  lady's  ap- 
pearance than  he  really  was,  and  allowed  a  certain  respectful 
homage  to  be  perceived  in  his  looks  and  tone  as  he  addressed 
her,  which  were  not  wholly  genuine. 

I  am  come,  signora,  from  your  brother,  with  a  message  to 
the  young  lady  under  your  protection,  as  Santoro  here  "  (for  the 
brigand  had  returned  with  Joanna)  "  has  doubtless  informed 

"  Is  she  a  relative  of  yours  ? "  inquired  Joanna  in  a  careless 
tone,  but  with  a  certain  quickness  of  manner  that  did  not  escape 
Walter's  notice.  He  was  no  coxcomb,  but  if  his  appearance 
had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  this  Amazon,  it  was  his^ 
interest — and  that  of  another — to  improve  it. 

"No,  signora." 

"  Oh,  indeed.  Then,  may  I  ask  how  it  happens  that  you^ 
have  been  sent  hither  instead  of  her  father  ? " 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  Mr.  Brown  could  only  speak  English 
and  it  seems  that  it  is  contrary  to  your  custom  to  allow  a  pri- 
soner who  is  about  to  leave  you  " 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  about  to  leave  us  ?  I  mean,  how 
did  my  brother  know  1 "  interrupted  Joanna  haughtily.  The 
lady  is  in  my  hands,  not  his." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that,  signora,"  answered  Walter  defer-- 
entially,  "  being,  alas,  but  a  captive  myself.  I  am  only  your 
brother's  mouth-piece.  A  very  large  sum  has  been  agreed  upon 
as  our  ransom,  and  that  cannot  be  procured  unless  the  young 
lady  applies  to  the  banker  in  person.  I  understood,  too,  that 
she  was  far  from  well,  and  to  an  invalid — however  admirably 
such  quarters  may  agree,  as  one  can  see  they  do,  with  one  like 
yourself,  in  health — these  open-air  lodgings  must  needs  be  hurt- 
ful." 

"  The  young  lady  is  well  lodged  enough,  as  you  shall  pre- 
sently see  for  yourself,"  answered  Joanna  :  "  the  air  that  is  here 
admitted  so  freely  " — and  she  stepped  towards  the  orifice  of  the 
cave,  while  Lavocca  gave  place  to  her,  and  stole  to  where  San- 
toro was  standing,  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment — "  is  shut 
out  from  our  inner-room.  And  what  was  the  other  reason 
which  you  were  about  to  say  brought  you  here  % "  continued 
J oanna,  dropping  her  voice,  so  that  Walter  alone  could  hear 
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her.  Was  it  curiosity  to  behold,  before  you  returned  to  your 
friends,  a  woman  outlawed  and  unsexed  ;  the  companion,  and 
even  the  leader  of  outlaws ;  one  who,  while  still  a  girl  in  years, 
had  forgotten  not  only  how  to  love,  but  how  to  pity  1 The 
words  were  spoken  with  bitterness,  but  the  look  that  accom- 
panied the  words  was  far  from  bitter  ;  it  was  remonstrant,  and 
almost  pleading. 

Indeed,  signora,  you  misjudge  me  :  it  was  no  mere  curio- 
sity that  brought  me  here  ;  and  if  it  had  been  so,  I  should  have 
expected  to  see  no  such  being  as  you  describe,  for  I  have  heard 
no  such  account  of  her." 

"  Then  what  sort  of  person  did  you  expect  to  see  1 " 

"A  young  girl,  whom  the  tyranny  of  circumstances  had 
driven  to  a  mode  of  life  that  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  but  who, 
while  embracing  it,  has  given  proofs  of  kindness  and  genero- 
sity, which  would  have  adorned  a  far  more  enviable  position." 

"Your  informant,"  answered  Joanna,  sighing,  but  evidently 
greatly  pleased,  must,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  Santoro  yonder, 
who  has  his  special  reasons,  as  we  see,  for  currying  favour  with 
the  mistress  of  Lavocca." 

"  He  could  not  have  known  that  I  should  quote  him,  signora, 
since  I  heard  his  account  of  you  long  before  my  coming  here 
was  arranged.  I  am  well  convinced,  since  the  face  is  the  index 
of  the  mind,  that  his  praise  was  well  deserved." 

"  Ah,  signor,  you  have  not  seen  me  in  one  of  my  passions," 
said  Joanna  naively.  "  We  Sicilians  are  not  like  your  English 
misses — so  quiet,  so  gentle,  like  this  one  in  yonder  room.  But 
I  perceive  you  are  impatient  to  see  her.    Come  with  me,  sir." 

J oanna's  voice  had  suddenly  altered ;  her  tones,  which  had 
been  almost  tender,  became  cold  and  stern.  Her  very  figure 
had  changed ;  for,  whereas  she  had  been  leaning  against  the 
curtain,  and  partly  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  it,  in  an  attitude  of 
graceful  ease,  she  now  drew  herself  up,  like  a  soldier  on  parade, 
and  led  the  way  across  the  cavern  with  quick  determined  tread. 

Close  behind  where  Santoro  and  Lavocca  were  now  standing 
in  earnest  but  low-toned  talk,  and  where  Walter  himself  had 
stood,  till,  at  a  sign  from  Joanna,  he  had  changed  his  place, 
was  a  sort  of  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  cave :  it  was  dark,  and 
apparently  of  small  extent,  but,  at  the  touch  of  Walter's  com- 
panion, what  seemed  to  be  rock,  but  was,  in  fact,  a  door,  rudely 
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painted  in  imitation  of  it,  opened  without  noise,  and  revealed 
a  second  apartment,  smaller  than  the  first,  but  furnished  like 
an  ordinary  room.  There  were  chairs  and  a  table  in  itj  a  thick 
carpet  covered  the  floor  ;  instead  of  plants  and  ferns,  the  walls 
were  hung  with  the  same  kind  of  matting  of  which  the  curtain 
in  the  outer  cave  had  been  composed.  It  was  lighted,  like  its 
fellow,  by  an  orifice  that  looked  seaward,  but  to  west  instead 
of  north,  and  which  could  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  wooden 
shutter.  Close  beside  it,  and  yet  sheltered  by  the  draught,  was 
a  rude  couch,  covered  with  rugs  and  cushions,  upon  which  lay 
a  female  form. 

"  The  young  lady  is  asleep,"  said  Joanna  softly. 

Walter's  limbs  trembled  beneath  him,  as  he  bent  down  to 
gaze  upon  the  unhappy  Lilian.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  there 
were  traces  of  tears  upon  her  pale  cheek,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  burned  a  hectic  spot  of  fever  ;  he  could  hardly  recognise 
her  for  even  the  invalid  he  had  seen  carried  up  and  down  the 
Marina.  "  Great  heaven,  how  ill  she  looks  !  "  was  his  smoth- 
ered ejaculation. 

"  She  has  suffered  from  alarm  and  fatigue,"  observed  Joanna 
coldly  j  "  she  has  been  distressed,  too,  about  the  safety  of  her 
friends.    It  will  doubtless  do  her  good  to  see  you." 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  break  it  to  her  that  I  am 
here  1 said  Walter,  stepping  back  a  pace.  She  is  not  aware 
that  I  have  been  taken  captive,  nor  even  of  my  presence  in 
Sicily.    The  sudden  shock  might  do  her  harm." 

One  is  not  killed  by  unexpected  happiness,"  returned 
Joanna,  or  at  least  so  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  do  your  bidding.  Who 
shall  I  say  has  come  ?  You  are  not  a  relative,  it  seems.  Shall 
I  say  that  it  is  her  betrothed  ? " 

"  I  am  not  her  betrothed,"  answered  Walter,  gravely. 
But  you  hope  to  be  so,"  returned  the  other  quickly.    "  I 
read  it  in  your  face." 

"  Indeed  I  have  no  hope  of  the  sort,  signora,"  was  Walter's 
calm  reply.  He  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  explain  to  her  why 
he  had  none  ;  but  he  had  spoken  the  literal  truth.  Not  only 
was  the  difference  of  their  fortunes  as  insurmountable  as  hereto- 
fore (for  he  was  well  convinced  that  Mr.  Brown  could  pay  his 
ransom  and  yet  remain  a  wealthy  man),  but  there  was  that  in 
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Lilian's  look  which  foreshadowed  to  him  that  she  would  live  to 
be  the  bride  of  no  man.  "  I  am  her  friend,  and  her  father's 
friendj  and  that  is  all.    My  name  is  Walter  Litton." 

Joanna  approached  the  couch,  and  placed  her  hand  softly 
upon  Lilian's  own.    She  awoke  at  once  with  a  start. 

"  Is  papa  here  1 "  cried  she  excitedly. 

"  Your  father  is  not  here,  but  a  friend  has  come  to  see  you.'' 
A  friend  1  Alas  !  I  have  no  friend  except  my  father." 

"  He  calls  himself  so,  at  all  events  ;  he  has  brought  some  news 
for  you,  but  you  must  not  talk  of  it  in  English,  else  you  cannot 
see  him." 

In  English!    Is  he,  then,  an  Englishman." 
"  Yes  ;  his  name  is  Walter  Litton." 

^'  Walter  !  "  A  low  weak  cry,  in  which  surprise  and  tender- 
ness were  strangely  mingled,  escaped  her  pale  lips. 

I  am  here,  Lilian,"  said  Walter  coming  forward  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.  Do  not  excite  yourself  ;  I  bring  you  good 
tidings." 

But  how  came  you  here?  "  She  retained  his  hand  in  hers, 
but  closed"  her  eyes  after  one  glance  of  grateful  recognition. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  which  there  is  no  time  to  tell  you  now. 
Let  it  suffice  that  I  have  been  taken  captive  with  your  father." 

"  Ah,  you  risked,  then,  your  life  for  mine."  These  words 
came  from  the  heart,  and,  like  the  rest,  were  spoken  in  her  na- 
tive tongue. 

"  You  must  not  speak  English,"  broke  in  Joanna. 
Pardon  her,  signora  ;  it  will  not  occur  again,"  said  Walter, 
^<  She  fears  that  her  father's  life  is  menaced.  No,  Lilian  ;  he 
will  regain  his  liberty,  if  only  the  ransom  which  he  has  agreed_ 
to  give  can  be  procured.  The  authorisation  for  its  payment, 
which  you  will  present  at  Gordon's  bank,  is  here  " — he  placed  it  in 
her  hand.  "  When  once  the  money  has  been  received,  he  will 
be  free." 

"  And  you  ? "  In  those  two  words  were  expressed  all  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  of  which  a  woman's  heart  is  capable.  Walter 
felt  that  she  was  aware  at  once  of  all  that  he  had  believed,  con-* 
trived,  and  endured  for  her  sake,  from  the  moment  of  their  last 
parting. 

"  I  shall  be  free  also  in  a  day  or  two,  at  furthest  ;  when  we 
shall  be  sent  back  in  safety  to  Palermo,   Our  only  anxiety  is. 
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indeed,  upon  your  account.  Do  not  fret  yourself  as  respects  us. 
It  is  the  thought  of  your  condition — the  trials,  the  hardships 
to  which  you  have  been  exposed — that  wrings  your  father's 
heart.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  strength  enough  to  return 
to  the  city,  where  your  sister's  loving  tendance  awaits  you  1 — 
Signora'^ — -here  he  turned  to  Joanna — "  you  said  something  a 
while  ago  of  this  poor  lady  being  your  prisoner,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  your  own  good  pleasure  j  but  I  am  well  convinced 
that  you  will  not  refuse  your  brother's  wish  that  she  should  be 
set  free  at  once-  You  see  how  weak  and  ill  she  is.  To  keep 
her  here,  would  be  to  kill  her." 

And  what  then  ?  "whispered  Joanna  in  his  ear. 
"  Why,  then,  I  should  say,  that  what  some  folks  have  said  of 
you  (as  you  told  me)  was  only  too  true  j  that  you  were  a  woman 
unsexed,  and  without  a  heart.'' 

You  would  be  wrong,"  answered  she,  in  the  same  low  tones, 
but  without  the  harshness  that  had  accompanied  her  previous 
words.  Even  if  I  acted  as  you  suggest,  I  should  have  a  jus- 
tification. This  girl  is  nothing  to  me,  nay,  perhaps  worse  than 
nothing.  Still,  for  your  sake,'^  here  her  voice  became  low  and 
soft,  "  all  shall  be  as  you  wish ;  she  shall  be  carried  to  Palermo 
this  very  day." 

"  Lilian,"  cried  Walter  joyfully,  "  the  signora  has  promised 
to  set  you  free  at  once  ;  before  to-night  you  will  be  clasped  in 
your  sister's  arms  !  Let  that  thought  give  you  strength  and 
courage." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Walter,'^  answered  Lilian  feebly  ;  "  but 
my  brain  seems  on  fire,  and  my  limbs  do  not  obey  my  will.'' 

"  You  hear  her,  signora  ! "  pleaded  Walter  passionately.  "  Oh 
do  not  let  a  minute  be  lost  in  sending  her  where  aid  can  be 
given  to  her  !  " 

Joanna  bowed  her  head,  and  glided  from  the  room. 

"  I  shall  never  see  you  more,  Walter,"  whispered  Lilian. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  yes,  you  will,"  answered  he,  falling  on  his 
knees  beside  her  j  we  shall  meet  again,  and  you  will  once  more 
be  well  and  happy.    Hush  !  she  is  returning." 

At  that  moment,  Joanna  entered,  accompanied  by  Santoro  and 
Lavocca.  These  two  took  up  the  couch,  which  was,  indeed,  but 
a  litter  upon  trestles,  and  carried  Lilian  forth  into  the  outer 
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room.  Walter  would  have  followed,  but  Joanna  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  remain. 

"  You  must  stay  here,  signor,"  said  she  authoritatively,  "  or 
you  would  learn  the  secret  of  finding  your  way  out  of  prison." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  learn  it,"  answered  he,  truly  enough, 
since  his  escape  at  such  a  time  would  probably  have  endangered 
the  merchant's  life. 

Ah,  you  are  smooth  of  speech,  Signor  Inglese,  but  I  mis- 
trust such  gallantry.    You  have  deceived  me  once  already." 
Not  willingly,  signora  ;  nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  done 

so." 

"  What  !  not  when  you  told  me  that  you  were  not  betrothed 
to  that  young  girl,  but  only  her  father's  friend  !  Is  it  usual, 
then,  in  your  country  for  such  ^  friends '  to  take  leave  of  one 
another  with  kisses  1 " 

"  It  is  allowable,"  answered  Walter  with  solemnity,  "  when 
we  believe  that  we  shall  never  see  one  another  on  earth  again." 

"To  be  sure,  that  makes  a  difference,"  observed  Joanna 
thoughtfully.  "  And  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  young  lady  will  be  long  lived." 

To  this  Walter  answered  nothing,  for,  indeed,  to  him  it  had 
seemed  as  though  Lilian's  motionless  and  almost  inanimate  form 
had  been  carried  out  but  to  be  placed  in  a  still  narrower  prison- 
house.  He  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  placing  his  elbows 
upon  it,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  You  would  be  left  alone  with  your  grief,  Signor  Litton  ?  " 
said  Joanna  interrogatively,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
door. 

"  Thank  you,  yes,"  answered  he,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said. 

"  Those  are  his  first  thanks,"  observed  she  bitterly,  as  she 
left  the  room  ]  "  thanks  for  my  absence."  But  if  Walter  heard 
her  words,  he  did  not  heed  them  ;  he  was  picturing  to  himself 
the  English  burial-ground  at  Palermo,  as  he  had  seen  it  a  few 
days  ago,  and  wondering  in  what  part  of  its  beautiful  garden- 
ground  they  would  lay  his  Lilian. 
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JOANNA. 

OME,  signor,  you  must  eat/'  were  the  first  words  spoken, 
in  kind  and  cheerful  tones,  that  roused  Walter  from 
the  stupor  of  sorrow  into  which  Lilian's  departure 
under  such  sad  conditions  had  cast  him.  Joanna  was  standing 
by  him,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
in  the  other ;  she  placed  these  upon  the  table,  and  then  pro- 
duced from  a  cupboard  some  cold  kid  and  a  pot  of  cream.  This 
solicitude  for  his  comfort  did  not  fail  to  move  the  young  fellow 
towards  her.  The  hearts  of  all  his  sex  are  approachable  through 
the  palate,  and  in  this  case,  Walter  had  every  excuse  for  giving 
way  to  human  weakness,  for  he  was  exceedingly  hungry  ;  more- 
over, he  was  not  so  imprudent  as  not  to  perceive  the  immense 
importance  of  making  friends  with  the  sister  of  the  brigand 
chief,  so  he  fell  to  on  the  viands  with  honest  vigour. 

"  Have  they  starved  you  up  in  the  mountains  yonder  ?  "  in- 
quired she,  watching  him  with  pleased  surprise. 

"They  have  not  treated  me  so  well  as  you  do,  signora. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate,  you  upon  the  contents  of  your  cellar. 
Why,  this  is  more  like  a  liqueur  than  a  wine  ! " 

"  It  is  lacrymm  Chisti.  The  mayor  of  the  village  hereabouts 
is  good  enough  to  send  us  some  at  Easter-tide." 

"  To  send  us  some,''  thought  Walter,  and  he  felt  as  the  Black 
Knight  might  have  done  had  he  been  more  ? — when  the  friar  of 
Copmanhurst  described  how  he  got  his  venison. 

"  Do  not  imagine  it  is  stolen,"  laughed  Joanna,  reading  his 
thoughts ;  "we  brigands  are  not  the  outlaws  that  you  are  in- 
clined to  imagine  us.  We  have  friends  in  higher  places  than 
you  imagine  ;  and  as  for  the  poor — when  did  you  ever  hear  us 
spoken  ill  of  by  a  poor  man  ?  " 

Walter  thought  of  his  host  on  the  Marina,  confined  to  a  few 
square  miles  of  ground  for  life,  because  of  Captain  Corralli  and 
Company,  but  he  remained  silent. 
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"  I  see  you  are  determined  to  think  ill  of  us,"  said  Joanna 
plaintively, 

"  I  think  ill  of  the  trade,  signora,  I  confess.  See  what  it  has 
done  in  my  case." 

"Your  *  friend,*  the  young  lady,  was  ailing  before  she  fell 
into  our  hands,"  put  in  his  companion  quickly. 

"  I  was  not  referring  to  her,  signora,  but  to  myself.  Here 
am  I — without  any  fault  of  my  own,  unless  the  being  on  a  high 
road  at  midnight  is  a  fault — taken  prisoner,  and  put  in  danger 
of  my  life  " 

"  I  hope  not :  indeed,  I  could  not  smile  if  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable," interrupted  Joanna,  "You  will  pay  some  money,  the 
loss  of  which  you  will  not  feel,  and  will  then  be  sent  back  again 
to  your  friends.  Your  few  days  of  captivity  will  be  an  ex- 
perience with  which  to  entertain  them,  and  amongst  other 
things  you  will  have  to  tell  them,  is  the  account  of  how  you 
met  a  horrid  female  creature  in  men's  clothes,  who  lived  in  a 
cavern,  and  had  no  heart." 

"  Indeed,  Joanna  (he  had  unconsciously  dropped  the  "  sig- 
nora,'')  "  I  shall  always  speak  of  that  incident  in  quite  another 
way.  It  is  no  flattery  to  you  to  say  that  the  only  pleasant  thing 
that  has  happened  to  me  during  my  captivity  has  been  my  re- 
ception here ;  your  abode  and  surroundings  are  a  romance  in 
themselves,  the  interest  of  which  will  not  easily  wear  away  j 
your  unlooked-for  kindness  and  hospitality  I  shall  never  forget ; 
the  only  thing  which  distresses  me  about  it  is,  that  you,  seeing 
what  you  might  be,  should  be  what  you  are." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  signor,"  cried  Joanna,  her  dark 
eyes  glowing  with  sudden  fire. 

"  Nay,  I  meant  no  offence ;  but  to  me  it  appears  deplorable 
that  one  so  fitted  to  adorn  an  honest  home,  beautiful  enough 
for  a  princess,  sound-hearted,  generous  '^ 

"  That  is  because  I  let  the  signora  go,"  observed  Joanna,  bit- 
terly. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  that  only  shewed  you  to  be  womanly.  To 
have  retained  her  would  have  been  cruel,  and  cruelty  is  not 
your  nature.  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  leading  the  life 
you  do,  you  throw  yourself  away  ;  and  in  a  little  while,  when 
the  excitement  of  such  a  mode  of  existence  begins  to  flag,  you 
will  bitterly  repent  your  choice  of  it." 

"  I  had  no  choice,"  said  Joanna  sullenly. 
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*  You  have  it  now,  signora.  When  this  unhappy  business 
is  over,  you  have  only  to  come  into  Palermo,  and  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  you  have  made  a  friend  there  who  will  provide  for 
you  a  better  future." 

"  And  who  is  that  friend  1 "  inquired  Joanna,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"The  young  lady  whom  you  have  just  set  free  :  she  has  a 
grateful  heart,  and  her  father  is  a  man  of  wealth." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  indebted  to  that  young  lady,"  answered 
Joanna  coldly.  "  I  would  rather  be  a  brigand  than  a  beggar, 
in  any  case ;  and  never  would  I  beg  of  her.  Let  us  cease  to 
talk  of  my  affairs,  signor ;  they  may  appear  to  interest  you  now, 
but  they  will  not  do  so  a  week  hence.  The  memory  of  all  your 
sex  is  very  short ,  but  that  of  a  rich  man  like  you  for  a  poor 
girl  like  me — bah  !  he  only  thinks  of  her  while  he  sees  her.^' 

"You  are  making  several  mistakes  at  once,  Joanna,"  said 
Walter  gravely.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  am  as  poor  as  you  are, 
probably  poorer.  I  should  be  totally  unable  to  pay  even  the 
small  sum  your  brother  fixed  upon  as  the  price  of  my  freedom, 
but  that  he  has  permitted  Mr.  Brown's  ransom  to  cover  mine." 

"  You  are,  however,  the  betrothed  of  this  rich  man's 
daughter." 

"  I  again  declare  to  you  that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  my  poverty 
would,  in  any  case,  forbid  such  an  alliance.  I  am  but  a  penni- 
less painter ;  this  sketch-book  is  my  cheque-book,  and  Nature 
the  only  bank  from  which  I  draw  my  income." 

"  Is  this  really  true,  sir  ? "  asked  Joanna,  regarding  him  with 
a  steady  gaze. 

"  Do  I  look  so  false  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  my  words  v" 
returned  Walter,  smiling. 

"  O  no ;  you  look  true  enough  ;  and  you  take  no  vows  to 
the  saints,  which  is  also  a  good  sign,''  answered  J oanna  naively  ; 
"  but  still  I  cannot  believe  you.  An  Englishman,  and  poor  ! 
That  is  incredible.'^ 

And  yet  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  in  that  condition, 
I  do  assure  you,"  said  Walter,  smiling. 

"  Well,  let  me  prove  you.  You  say  you  are  an  artist — one 
who  makes  his  living  by  his  pencil ;  if  it  be  so,  draw  me." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  signora." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  it  will  be  lost  time,"  continued  she  eagerly  ; 
"  I  have  plenty  of  ducats." 
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"  Nay,  nay  ;  I  will  not  take  your  portrait  except  for  love — 
that  is,  for  nothing." 

What !  you  call  love  nothing  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  that  is  only  our  English  phrase.  The  light 
here,  however,  is  not  so  good  for  drawing  as  in  the  other  apart- 
ment.  Let  us  go  in  there." 

She  led  the  way  at  once  into  the  larger  chamber,  which  was 
empty. 

Ah  !  this  is  kind  of  you,"  continued  Walter.  "  You  have 
allowed  Lavocca  to  accompany  your  late  captive  on  her 
journey." 

I  thought  it  would  please  you  that  she  should  have  a  fe- 
male escort  as  far  as  the  next  village,"  replied  Joanna.  ^'My 
four  men  are  her  bearers,  so  you  have  only  to  kill  me  to  obtain 
your  freedom.^' 

"  But,  in  the  meantime,  you  have  only  to  shoot  me  with  one 
of  your  pistols." 

"  No,  Signor  Litton,"  answered  his  companion  softly,  "  I 
have  never  shot  any  one  yet,  and  your  blood,  of  all  men's,  will 
certainly  never  stain  my  hands.  You  can  kill  me  still,  as  far  as 
my  pistols  are  concerned,"  and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  drew 
them  from  her  girdle,  and  placed  them  on  the  ground  at  Walter's 
feet. 

But  how  would  your  death  avail  me  ?  "  argued  he,  smiling. 
"  If  I  were  to  murder  you — which  Heaven  forbid  ! — I  should 
still  be  a  prisoner,  since  I  do  not  know  the  secret  of  how  to 
leave  this  enchanted  castle." 

To  be  sure  ;  I  had  forgotten  that.  You  shall  never  say 
that  I  did  not  trust  you.  See  here."  She  picked  up  a  small 
crowbar  that  lay  at  her  feet,  and  placed  it  in  a  crevice  of  the 
wall  of  rock  ;  at  the  touch  of  it,  one  of  the  huge  stones  of  which 
it  was  composed  turned  noiselessly  inwards,  revealing  a  dark, 
low-roofed  passage.     Stoop  your  head,  signor,  and  follow  me." 

Walter  obeyed  her,  and  in  a  few  steps  found  himself  in  an- 
other cave,  having  a  small  opening  inland. 

"  Every  one  knows  of  this  cavern,"  said  Joanna  quietly ;  but 
of  the  two  inner  ones  no  one  knows,  save  half-a-dozen  persons. 
If  my  brother  found  that  I  had  disclosed  them  to  you,  he  would 
shoot  me  without  mercy.  I  have,  therefore,  placed  my  life  in 
your  hands  j  and  also  your  own  liberty.    And  now,"  added  she 
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with  passionate  energy,  "that  pathway  through  the  wood  leads 
to  the  high-road  to  Palermo.  Take  it,  if  it  so  please  you,  and 
leave  me  to  my  fate.  Rocco  will  kill  me,  to  be  sure  ;  but  you 
will  be  happy." 

"  Nay,  Joanna ;  in  that  case,  I  should  certainly  not  be  happy," 
answered  Walter  soothingly.  "  Nor  do  you  think  so  ill  of  me 
as  to  believe  it." 

"  Alas!  I  do  not  think  ill  of  you,"  sighed  Joanna ;  "  and  I 
wish  you  would  think  less  ill  of  me."  Her  voice  had  sunk  very 
low,  and  the  words  were  almost  inaudible  to  Walter,  whom  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  sense  of  the  opportunity  of  freedom  (though 
he  had  no  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  it),  was  filling  with  un- 
wonted pleasure. 

"  And  how  far  is  it  from  hence  to  Palermo  ?  ^'  inquired  he 
thoughtfully. 

"  Not  ten  miles.  You  could  reach  it  on  foot  within  three 
hours  j  nor  would  there  be  any  chance  of  falling  in  with  my 
brother's  men  upon  the  road." 

Walter  had  not  asked  the  question  with  any  reference  to 
himself,  but  with  the  view  of  hearing  how  soon  Lilian  might 
be  expected  to  reach  the  city ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
ceal this.  "  It  is  strange,  Joanna,"  said  he  rebukefuUy,  "  that 
you,  who  have  shewn  such  a  generous  confidence,  should  give 
no  credit  to  others  for  even  the  commonest  gratitude.  Come, 
let  us  go  within,  lest  those  who  are  more  jealous  of  your  cap- 
tive^s  safety  than  yourself  should  return  and  find  him  outside 
his  cage." 

As  they  retraced  their  steps,  Joanna  shewed  him  how  the 
inner  chambers  of  this  subterranean  home  were  reached.  The 
exterior  cavern  had  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  and,  indeed, 
had  at  one  time  been  used  as  a  cow-house  by  the  neighbouring 
shepherds.  Any  explorer  would  naturally  have  given  his  atten- 
tion to  its  extremity,  but  it  was  immediately  at  the  entrance, 
on  the  right-hand  side,  that  the  movable  stone  was  situated ; 
this  turned,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot,  the  natural  mechanism 
of  which  had  been  assisted  by  art,  and„  required  from  without 
nothing  but  a  gentle  pressure  to  set  it  in  motion. 

"  You  do  not  regret  having  confided  to  me  this  secret, 
Joanna  1 "  inquired  Walter,  as,  pencil  in  hand,  he  watched  her 
face,  preparatory  to  transferring  it  to  his  sketch-book,  and 
noticed  how  suddenly  it  had  grown  pale  and  grave. 
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"  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  am  certain  you  will  not  betray  us. 
But,  in  my  desire  to  shew  I  trusted  you,  I  forgot  that  I  was 
imperilling  the  safety  of  others  as  well  as  my  own.  To  some 
men — poor,  as  you  describe  yourself  to  be — this  knowledge 
would  have  been  a  great  temptation,  since  it  might  any  day 
produce  them  twelve  thousand  ducats.*^ 

"  How  so*?" 

"  Because  that  is  the  sum  that  is  set  upon  my  brother's  head 
— and  this  cavern,  when  he  is  closely  pursued,  is  his  hiding- 
place." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  poor  as  to  take  blood-money,"  answered 
Walter,  smiling.  Your  secret  is  as  safe  with  me,  Joanna,  as 
though  it  had  never  been  revealed ;  there  is  my  hand  upon 
it." 

She  took  it,  carried  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  retained  it.  It 
was  an  embarrassing  position  for  any  young  gentleman,  not  ena- 
moured of  the  lady,  this  demonstration ;  and  especially  so, 
when  he  wanted  the  use  of  his  fingers  to  take  her  portrait. 
Perhaps  Walter  would  not  have  been  so  hard-hearted,  had  he 
not  just  parted  from  his  Lilian,  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  whose 
last  kiss  was  still  lingering  on  his  cheek ;  but,  as  it  was,  he 
gently  withdrew  his  hand,  and  commenced  his  picture. 

Under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  a  task  very 
congenial  to  him ;  for  never  had  painter  a  sitter  more  pictur- 
esque than  his  present  one.  Joanna's  charms,  striking  as  they 
were  at  first  sight,  were,  unlike  those  of  dark  beauties  in  general, 
even  more  attractive  the  longer  the  eye  rested  on  them.  Her 
black  eyes,  when  in  repose,  as  now,  had  a  certain  blueness  in  them, 
not  cold,  like  that  of  the  sloe,  but  warm  and  tender ;  at  the 
same  time,  her  face  wore  a  certain  dignity,  for  which  women 
are,  in  general,  compelled  to  use  haughtiness  as  the  substitute. 
Her  male  attire,  from  long  custom,  was  worn  without  awkward- 
ness, and  became  her  grandly ;  and  there  were  freedom  and 
grace  in  every  movement,  when,  at  the  artist's  request,  she 
changed  the  position  of  a  limb.  He  had  been  drawing  for  only 
a  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  shrill  moist  note,  with  which 
Walter's  ear  had  become  familiar,  was  hea-rd  without ;  and  she 
instantly  started  to  her  feet.  Away,  into  the  other  room  !  " 
cried  she. 

Walter  understood  that  this  was  lest  he  should  appear  to  be 
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a  witness  to  the  opening  of  the  secret  door,  and  hastened  to 
obey  her.  ^^Santoro  and  the  others  have  returned,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  Hush !  no,"  said  she,  pushing  him  quickly  out ;  "  it  is 
Eocco.'* 

Hardly  had  he  time  to  gain  the  inner  apartment,  when  the 
stone  revolved  upon  its  pivot,  and  Corralli  sprang  into  the 
room  Walter  had  just  quitted. 

The  attire  of  the  brigand  chief  was  torn  and  stained  with 
blood  j  his  face  scarlet  with  haste  and  anger,  or  both,  and  co- 
vered with  perspiration. 

"  Where  are  the  Englishman  and  the  girl  1 were  his  first 
impatient  words. 

"  The  Englishman  is  in  yonder.  The  girl  has  been  sent  to 
Palermo,  at  your  request,  as  Santoro  informed  me.'* 

"  Let  her  be  followed  and  brought  back  at  once." 
There  is  no  one  to  do  it ;  all  the  men  went  away  with  her, 
since  she  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter.    She  is  ill ;  and  indeed, 
as  I  think,  dying." 

"  No  matter ;  she  shall  die  with  us,  not  with  her  friends. 
People  will  say  else,  that  we  gave  her  up  through  fear.  The 
troops  have  fired  upon  us,  as  if  that  were  the  way  to  treat  with 
me  and  mine.  I  will  have  her  back,  alive  or  dead.  How  long 
is  it  since  she  left  you  ? 

"  More  than  three  hours,"  answered  Joanna  calmly. 

It  had  not,  in  fact,  been  half  that  time,  as  Walter,  whom  not 
a  word  of  this  conversation  escaped,  though  it  was  not  all  in- 
telligible to  him,  was  well  aware. 

"  II  diavolo  ! "  muttered  the  brigand,  striking  his  heel  into 
the  sand  of  the  cavern.  "It  will  be  the  worse  for  those  that 
are  left.  Where  is  this  fellow?''  Then  he  strode  into  the 
inner  room,  and  confronted  Walter. 

"  Look  you,'^  cried  he  passionately,  "  you  think  all  is  well 
with  you  because  this  old  man's  daughter  has  escaped  from  me. 
But  you  will  find,  unless  she  sends  the  money  before  the  week 
is  out,  that  all  is  not  so  well.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
sweeter  than  money.  These  soldiers  of  yours  have  done  us  a 
mischief ;  and  somebody  shall  pay  for  it.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"Indeed,  Captain  Corralli,  it  is  easy  to!understand  that  some- 
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thing  has  put  you  out  of  temper,"  answered  Walter  calmly. 
"  But  if  the  soldiers  have  attacked  you,  it  is  at  least  plain  that 
neither  Mr.  Brown  nor  I  could  have  sent  them." 

"  They  came  on  your  account,  however ;  and  what  has  hap- 
pened goes  down  to  your  account.    Bind  his  eyes,  Joanna." 

What  is  it  you  are  about  to  do,  Rocco  ?  "  inquired  the  girl 
with  hesitation. 

"  To  take  him  away  with  me  at  once,  lest  another  bird  should 
slip  out  of  the  cage." 

"  But  he  is  surely  safer  here  than  any where,"urged  Joanna. 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  I  will  make  him  safe  enough  at  once  !  " 
and  the  brigand  touched  one  of  the  pistols  in  his  belt.  Now, 
fasten  his  arms  behind  him." 

"  An  impediment  to  your  movements,  brother." 
Tush  !    Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  tripping  me  over  a  precipice.  He  will  go  fast  enough 
with  my  knife  behind  him,  I'll  warrant." 

"  What,  are  you  going  alone  with  him  ?  Hark !  there  is  the 
signal.    Santoro  and  the  rest  will  have  returned." 

So  much  the  better  for  this  gentleman  here,"  grunted  the 
brigand,  since  he  will  have  his  arms  loose.  Otherwise,  I 
should  have  waited  for  none  of  them.  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to 
be  trifled  with,  Mr.  Englishman.  It  will  be  a  word  and  a 
pistol  shot  to-day  with  you,  if  you  do  not  step  out." 

"  Don't  answer  him,"  whispered  Joanna  in  Walter's  ear.  "  He 
has  spilt  blood  to-day,  and  is  dangerous." 

The  speech  and  manner  of  the  captain  were,  indeed,  like 
those  of  a  madman.  No  sooner  had  those  who  had  formed 
Lilian's  escort  entered  the  cavern,  than  they  were  ordered  on 
the  march,  though  two  of  them  at  least  had  done  a  good  day's 
work  in  that  way  already.  No  other  voice  was  heard  save  that 
of  the  furious  chief ;  but  as  Walter,  with  blinded  eyes,  was 
quitting  the  cavern,  he  felt  a  parcel  placed  in  the  pocket  of  his 
shooting-coat,  and  the  pressure  of  a  soft  hand,  that  seemed  to 
bid  him  be  of  good  courage. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

HARD  TIMES. 

OR  a  long  time,  W alter  walked  on  in  darkness,  painfully 
stumbling,  as  his  companions  moved  rapidly  along,  not- 
withstanding that  two  of  them  kept  close  beside  him 
and  held  him  by  the  arms,  as  before.  He  believed  them  to  be 
Santoro  and  CoUetta,  but  not  a  word  was  now  spoken  by  any 
one,  even  Corralli  himself.  At  the  expiration  of  about  an  hour, 
the  bandage  was  removed  from  the  captive's  eyes,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  locality  that  was  altogether  stra,nge  to  him.  The 
sea  had  disappeared,  nor  could  the  white  summit  of  Etna  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  as  when  he  had  last  looked  forth  ;  but  he 
knew  by  the  direction  of  the  sun  that  they  were  marching 
towards  that  mountain,  that  is,  to  the  south-east.  The  way 
was  steep  and  difficult,  to  which  circumstance,  rather  than  to 
any  mercy  upon  the  captain's  part,  he  attributed  the  removal 
of  the  bandage.  There  was  no  mercy  to  be  read  in  the  blood- 
shot eyes  of  the  brigand  chief,  which  roved  hither  and  thither, 
more  like  those  of  a  wild  beast  in  search  of  prey,  than  of  one 
who  was  beset  by  hunters.  At  times  he  would  stop  for  a  few 
seconds  to  sweep  the  landscape  with  his  spy-glass ;  but,  other- 
wise, there  was  no  halt.  Now  plunging  down  steep  ravines  ; 
now  clinging  to  the  sides  of  sheer  precipices,  upon  a  path  on 
which  there  was  room  for  but  one  foot  to  tread  ;  now  pushing 
through  tangled  scrub ;  now  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  across 
brawling  torrents,  they  hurried  on.  Yet  the  brigands  shewed 
no  signs  of  fatigue.  Walter  could  not  but  admire  the  unrelax- 
ing  vigour  of  their  strides,  and  the  indifference  with  which  the 
various  obstacles  to  their  progress  were  met  and  surmounted. 
He  had  long  ago  given  up  his  first  opinion  as  to  their  want  of 
activity,  but  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  their  muscles  must  be 
made  of  iron.  Pride  alone,  dislike  to  own  himself,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, vanquished  in  athletics  by  men  of  a  race  whom  he 
had  always  held  to  be  indolent  and  effeminate,  prevented  him 
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from  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  and  demanding  at  all 
risks  a  respite  from  this  unceasing  toil,  while  Santoro,  a  man 
nearly  double  his  age,  and  who  had  had  an  extra  journey  that 
morning,  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  Lilian's  litter,  strode  on  with- 
out a  murmur  by  his  side.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  their 
forced  march,  the  rain  had  begun  to  fall  so  fast  and  thick,  that 
it  not  only  wetted  them  to  the  skin,  in  spite  of  their  capotes, 
but  made  the  cliff-paths  slippery  and  dangerous,  besides  shut- 
ting out  the  view  beyond  a  few  feet  before  them.  To  fall  down 
some  abyss  seemed  as  likely  as  not  to  be  Walter's  fate,  whose 
footsteps  had  become  unnerved,  and  whose  eyes  were  failing 
him  j  nor,  in  his  desperate  condition,  did  the  prospect  appear 
otherwise  than  welcome.  Presently,  as  they  descended  into  a 
little  dell,  up  the  other  side  of  which  he  felt  that  his  limbs 
could  scarcely  carry  him,  a  small  thin  column  of  smoke  was 
seen  rising  from  the  opposite  bank.  A  halt  was  called  at  once, 
and  the  two  men  who  had  had  charge  of  the  cavern  were  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre.  Instead  of  returning,  the  brigand  call 
was  heard  from  the  place  where  they  had  disappeared,  and  for 
the  first  time  upon  Oorralli's  face  there  appeared  a  look  of  sat- 
isfaction. Even  this,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for,  on  their 
ascending  the  little  hill,  where,  huddling  around  a  scanty  fire, 
were  found  the  remainder  of  the  brigand  forces,  he  broke  into 
passionate  objurgations  at  their  imprudence,  and  rushing  at  the 
cherished  flame,  extinguished  it  by  standing  on  it  with  his  feet. 
At  this  spectacle,  a  smothered  murmur  of  disappro  val  ran  round 
the  band. 

What !  "  cried  he,  do  you  prefer,  then,  to  be  shot  like 
Amalli,  or  taken  prisoners  like  Manfred  and  Duano,  rather  than 
to  suffer  a  little  cold  and  damp  ?  Suppose  it  had  been  the  sol- 
diers, instead  of  ourselves,  who  had  discovered  you  here  1 " 

There  was  no  reply  ;  his  logic  was  indisputable ;  but  the  rain 
was  also  descending  in  a  continued  stream,  and  anything  more 
wretched  than  the  appearance  of  the  whole  party,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  imagine.  The  camp,  from  which,  as  it  seemed, 
the  brigands  had  been  driven  out  by  the  troops  that  morning, 
had  been  a  paradise,  compared  with  their  present  place  of 
refuge.  It  was  indeed,  now  that  the  smoke  had  ceased,  con- 
cealed from  observation  by  a  circle  of  stunted  shrubs ;  but 
those  were  of  no  avail  to  keep  off  the  sheets  of  rain,  nor  the 
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wind,  which  blew  in  furious  gusts,  straight  from  the  snow- 
topped  hills  to  eastward;  the  turf  on  which  each  man  lay- 
stretched  was  sodden  with  wet  ]  nor  was  there  a  sign  of  either 
meat  or  drink  to  be  seen  among  them.  The  sheep  and  goats 
had  evidently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers ;  nor  had 
there  been  time  to  secure  so  much  as  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  mor- 
sel of  kid. 

Have  you  brought  bread  with  you,  captain  1 "  inquired  Cor- 
bara  sulkily. 

"  I  have  brought  what  I  went  for,^'  answered  Corralli,  frown- 
ing, and  pointing  to  Walter.  "  If  you  are  very  hungry,  perhaps 
he  may  serve  instead  of  bread." 

The  captain  spoke  in  bitter  scorn  ;  but  Walter  remembered 
with  a  shudder  that  among  the  frightful  crimes  he  had  heard 
imputed  to  this  man,  that  of  eating  human  flesh  had  been  in- 
cluded. It  was  true  that  this  had  been  done,  not  from  hunger, 
but  revenge  :  the  shepherd,  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  troops  to  point  out  his  hiding-place,  having  fallen 
into  his  hand,  he  had  killed  him,  and  broiled  some  of  his  flesh  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  this,  joined  to  Corralli' s  grim  reply,  was 
indeed  appalling. 

Where  is  the  other  prisoner— the  English  milord  inquired 
Corralli  sternly. 

"  We  have  put  him  under  shelter,"  answered  Corbara,  "  in  a 
hole  in  the  bank  yonder." 

"You  mean  to  say,  jou  grudged  him  his  share  of  your  fire," 
replied  the  captain  contemptuously.  "But  who  is  guarding 
himf 

"  Oh,  he  is  safe  enough.  The  fact  is,  in  order  the  better  to 
keep  him  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  sure  of  his  re- 
maining where  he  was,  we  put  a  rope  round  him.'^ 

"If  he  has  come  to  harm,  your  life  shall  pay  for  it !  "  ex- 
claimed Corralli  passionately,  and  striding  hastily  towards  the 
place  the  other  had  indicated.  Walter  followed,  Santoro  and 
CoUetta,  his  shadows,  moved,  perhaps,  by  an  impulse  of  curiosity, 
permitting  him  so  to  do,  and,  of  course,  accompanying  him. 
The  spectacle  he  beheld  would  have  been  ludicrous,  had  it  not 
been  so  pitiful.  In  a  hollow  space  at  the  foot  of  a  thorn-tree, 
from  which  the  wet  earth  had  fallen  away,  and  into  which  he 
exactly  fitted,  lay,  swathed  fron^  head  to  foot  in  a  sheepskin^ 
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like  a  mummy  or  an  Indian  child,  the  unhappy  form  of  the 
British  merchant. 

"  Why,  they  have  trussed  the  man  like  a  fowl !  "  ejaculated 
Corralli. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  a  fowl  1  "  cried  Mr.  Brown  eagerly, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Sicilian  tongue,  sharpened  by  appetite, 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  that  single  word. 

No,  Milord  Inglese  ;  nor  is  it  likely  you  will  taste  one  in 
this  life,  unless  your  ransom  reaches  my  hands  pretty  quickly." 

"  At  least  you  can  cut  his  bonds,"  pleaded  Walter,  even  if 
you  cannot  give  him  food.  Such  cruelty  will  not  bring  your 
ducats  a  moment  earlier.^' 

"  Do  you  call  this  cruelty  1 "  answered  Corralli  savagely. 
"  Ah,  by  Heaven,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  the  gold  does  not  come, 
you  shall  see,  what  you  shall  see  !  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, as  you  say,  the  man  may  scratch  himself,  if  he  has  a 
mind  and  drawing  his  knife,  he  stooped  down,  and  with  two 
slashes — which  shewed  the  operation  was  no  novelty — freed 
the  captive  from  his  bonds.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
poor  merchant,  who  had  been  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  his 
face  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wet  earth,  was  enabled  to  re- 
cognise his  fellow-prisoner. 

Ah,  Mr.  Litton,  what  news  of  Lilian  1 "  were  his  first 
words,  as  he  scrambled  into  a  sitting  posture. 

"  She  is  in  Palermo  by  this  time,  and  in  safe  hands." 
Thank  Heaven  for  that ! "  cried  the  old  gentleman  ferven- 
tly.   "  Is  she  tolerably  well  ?    Has  she  been  taken  care  of  ?  " 

"  She  was  suffering  from  the  shock  of  all  she  has  endured, 
and  from  anxiety  on  your  account ;  but  the  women  who  had 
charge  of  her  had  done  for  her  what  they  could." 

"  Ah,  then,  they  are  human,  it  seems — not  like  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers,"  answered  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  gesture  of 
disgust.  "  Well,  well,  I  must  not  grumble,  since  my  darling 
is  safe ;  but,  may  she  never  know  what  I  have  suffered !  " 

"Nay;  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  you  may  be  able  to  tell  her 
yourself ;  when  your  misfortunes,  being  over,  will  seem  to  you 
to  have  been  less  terrible  than  they  now  appear." 
V  "  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  T  have  gone  through,  sir !  "  an- 

swered the  merchant,  throwing  up  his  hands.  "  Nothing  has 
passed  my  lips,  to  begin  with,  since  you  left  me,    I  have  been 
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shot  at  by  a  troop  of  soldiers  ;  dragged  up  such  precipices,  as 
one  would  have  thought  only  a  fly  could  have  kept  his  feet 
upon  j  and  pricked  with  knife-points,  until  I  ventured  down 
them.  This  wet  hole,  into  which  they  thrust  me,  seemed  a 
couch  of  down  for  the  first  few  hours,  though  I  have,  doubt 
less,  caught  my  death  in  it.  And  to  think,  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  fancied  my  sheets  were  damp,  and  clamoured 
for  a  warming-pan  !  " 

It  would  indeed  have  been  hardly  possible  to  find  a  person 
of  the  male  sex  more  unfitted  to  be  hurried  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  in  wet  weather,  by  a  band  of  brigands,  than 
the  unfortunate  merchant.  He  had  never,  perhaps,  travelled 
in  any  rougher  description  of  vehicle  than  an  omnibus  in  his 
life,  or  inhabited  any  spot  where  such  a  convenience  was  not 
within  call.  Of  late  years — though  he  had  given  up  his  car- 
riage to  his  daughters — he  had  scarcely  made  use  of  his  legs  at 
aJl ;  while  his  surplusage  of  breath  had  decreased  as  his  girth 
had  enlarged  ;  and  yet,  there  was  a  certain  stubborn  courage 
— a  part  of  the  same  grit  that  had  caused  him  to  win  his  way 
in  the  world  of  commerce — which  enabled  him  to  wear  a 
better  front  in  presence  of  his  persecutors  than  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  Even  his  complaints  had  a  droll 
touch  in  them,  and  shewed  no  whining  or  despairing  spirit — 
that  is,  while  Gorralli  and  the  two  brigands  were  standing  by ; 
but  when  the  chief  had  withdrawn  himself,  and  the  others 
had  removed  to  a  spot  nearer  to  their  fellows,  and  yet  from 
which  they  could  exercise  the  needful  supervision  over  their 
captives,  the  old  merchant's  voice  began  to  tremble.  "  Yes, 
these  blackguards  will  see  the  end  of  me,  Mr.  Litton  j  I  can 
never  stand  such  another  day's  march  as  this  has  been.  If  I 
was, your  age,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  me,  though  I  was 
never  fit  for  much  in  the  way  of  walking  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  would 
rather  die  in  this  hole  here,  like  a  rat,  than  sufi*er  such  fatigue." 

Walter  was  well  aware  that  no  such  euthanasia  as  dying  like 
a  rat  would  be  permitted  his  unfortunate  companion,  in  case 
the  ransom  failed  to  be  paid ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  in- 
form him  of  that  circumstance.  He  only  expressed  his  hope 
that  they  would  not  again  be  disturbed  by  the  troops,  so  as 
to  render  another  retreat  in  face  of  the  enemy  necessary. 

"  In  that  case,  my  young  friend,''  answered  Mr.  Brown, 
U 
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"it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  perish  of  starvation.  Noth- 
ing, as  I  say,  has  passed  my  lips — with  the  trifling  exception 
of  a  raw  onion — for  the  last  ten  hours.  I  would  give  its  weight 
in  gold  for  a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese;  or  for  'a  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  ale,*  such  as  they  used  to  sell  in  the  old  days 
in  Holborn  for  fourpence.  Think  of  a  sandwich  and  a  glass 
of  ale  ! " 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  command  neither  of  those  delicacies, 
Mr.  Brown,''  said  Walter ;  "  but  I  believe  I  have  something 
in  my  pocket — a  bit  of  cold  kid  and  a  slice  of  bread,  which 

was  given  to  me  by  the  signora  " 

Who  was  she  ?  No  matter ;  she  must  have  been  an  angel," 
interrupted  the  merchant  with  vivacity.  "I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  you  not  intended  to  give 
me  a  mouthful  or  two,  eh?''  and  the  old  gentleman  looked 
perfectly  ghastly  in  his  anxiety. 

My  dear  sir,  you  need  it  more  than  I,  for  I  had  a  hearty 
meal  before  our  march,  and  therefore  you  are  welcome  to 
the  whole  of  it,  such  as  it  is."  And  Walter  proceeded  to 
empty  the  contents  of  his  pocket  into  the  other's  outstretched 
hand. 

*^Hash!  be  careful,"  whispered  the  old  merchant  cunningly, 
"  or  those  rascals  will  observe  us,  and  snatch  the  precious 
morsel  for  themselves.  Mr.  Litton,  you're  a  good  fellow; 
you're  a  gentleman  ;  you're  a  Christian  !  What  mutton  !  Talk 
of  Southdown,  talk  of  Welsh  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  tasted 
such  bread  !  Where  do  they  bake  it,  I  wonder  %  You  must 
have  a  bit — just  a  little  bit,  even  if  you  don't  want  it — or  I 
shall  feel  like  a  pig." 

Walter  did  want  it  very  much,  and  he  accepted  a  small 
piece  of  what  had  been  his  own  without  apology. 

"  I  know  I  am  greedy,"  continued  Mr.  Brown  naively  ;  "  but 
1  have  no  shame,  and  that's  a  fact.  I  have  not  had  such  an 
appetite  since  I  was  so  high,  and  used  to  put  the  skid  on  the 
omnibuses.  The  signora,  as  you  call  her,  didn't  happen  to 
give  you  anything  to  drink  with  it,  did  she  % " 

^'  She  had  no  opportunity  for  that,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Walter, 
smiling. 

'^Nevermind,"  said  Mr.  Brown  philosophically;  "there's 
plenty  of  water — I  haven't  a  dry  rag  on  me — you  have  only 
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to  make  a  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  the  skies  fill  it  for  you. 
To  think  that  this  is  the  Italian  climate  some  fools  are  always 
boasting  about !  "  It  was  astonishing  how  a  little  food  had 
resuscitated  the  old  gentleman.  ^  "  Come,  I  drink  the  signora's 
health,  though  in  a  liquid  utterly  unworthy  of  her.  What  did 
you  say  her  name  was  ? " 

"  The  name  of  the  lady  who  gave  me  the  bread  and  meat 
was  Joanna." 

"  Well,  Heaven  bless  her  !  I  only  wish  she  had  given  you 
some  more.  Here's  to  Joanna !  There  is  no  woman,  with  the 
exception  of  my  own  daughters,  for  whom,  though  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  her,  I  have  so  profound  a  respect." 

"  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Sheldon  would  like  to  hear  you  say  so, 
sir,"  observed  Walter  involuntarily. 

"  Mrs.  Sheldon  1  I  don't  care  one  threepenny-piece  for  Mrs. 
Sheldon  !  "  answered  the  old  gentleman  tartly.  "  Why,  it  was 
through  her  advice  that  I  was  induced  to  come  into  this  in- 
fernal country.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  that  you  your- 
self are  making  a  great  mistake,  if  you  have  any  high  opinion 
of  that  woman.  It  was  she  who  set  me  against  you  at  Willow- 
bank,  and  I  believe  she  told  me  lies ;  for  a  man  who  will  give 
such  mutton  and  bread  as  that  away,  when  he  does  not  know 
when  he  may  get  another  meal  himself,  cannot  possibly  be  a 
bad  fellow," 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Christopher  Brown  had  come  to 
a  correct  conclusion  respecting  his  young  friend  ;  but  the  rea- 
son which  had  led  him  to  it  at  last  was  curious  enough,  when 
one  considers  how  many  others,  and  better  ones,  might  have 
convinced  him  of  it  before.  The  fact  is,  that  human  nature, 
when  thrown  out  of  the  groove  of  convention,  is  very  soon  re- 
duced to  its  primary  elements.  It  would  probably  have  taken 
some  time  to  make  a  brigand  out  of  this  eminent  British  mer- 
chant, because,  to  become  so,  he  would  have  had  to  learn  as 
well  as  unlearn ;  but  he  was  very  fast  returning  to  the  savage, 
out  of  which  state  the  self-made  man  springs,  Minerva-like,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with 
him.  Had  he  fallen  amongst  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  he 
would  probably  have  become  not  only  acclimatised,  but  nation- 
lised  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  knowledge  that  Walter  had  lost 
his  liberty  in  attempting  to  give  aid  to  himself  and  Lilian,  had 
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evoked  in  him  no  such  gratitude  as  the  sacrifice  had  deserved ; 
their  position  had  not  then  appeared  to  him  so  dangerous ; 
and  above  all,  he  had  personally  suffered  neither  pain  nor  pri- 
vations ;  but  now — now  that  Lilian  was  safe,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  think  about  but  his  own  wretched  condition — the 
gift  of  the  bread  and  mutton  had  appealed  to  all  the  feeling 
that  was  left  in  him  with  irresistible  force,  and  carried  his  heart 
by  storm.  His  observation  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  was 
perfectly  genuine ;  he  hated  the  woman  as  one  of  those  who 
had  induced  him  to  take  his  ill-fated  journey;  but  also  be- 
cause she  had  lied  to  him  about  Walter  Litton,  who  had  not 
only  shared  with  him  his  last  crust  and  kid,  but  offered  him 
the  whole  of  it.  If  the  young  fellow  had  done  his  best  for  the 
next  ten  years,  under  the  conditions  of  civilised  life,  to  con- 
ciliate Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  he  could  not  possibly  have  made 
so  much  progress  with  him,  as  he  had  done  in  as  many  hours 
and  especially  in  the  last  few  minutes — under  the  guardianship 
of  Eocco  Corralli.  Ifc  is  probable,  that  if  he  had  even  asked 
permission  to  woo  his  daughter,  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
not  have  refused  him,  in  that  moment  of  gratitude  and  com- 
parative repletion  ;  but,  as  Walter  felt,  and  only  with  too  much 
reason,  it  was  no  time  to  flatter  himself  with  any  such  hopes, 
even  if  other  circumstances  had  admitted  of  their  being  enter- 
tained. Their  position  in  the  brigand  camp  had  become  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Even  if  the  required  ransom  should  be 
raised  without  difficulty,  there  would  be  a  hundred  obstacles  to 
its  being  paid.  The  government,  as  in  all  such  cases,  would 
forbid  it ;  and  now  the  troops  had  been  called  out,  how  was 
such  a  sum  to  reach  the  camp,  when  even  the  brigands  them- 
selves had  escaped  their  hands  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  ? 
That  it  would  take  time  to  do  so,  was  certain  in  any  case ;  a 
time  of  hardship  and  privation,  such  as  one  of  the  age  and 
habits  of  Mr.  Brown  was  very  ill  fitted  to  endure ;  and,  above 
all,  was  it  likely  that  a  man  of  the  temper  of  the  brigand  chief 
would  give  them  time  1  It  was  much  more  probable  that,  in 
some  moment  of  impatient  fury,  he  would  take  his  vengeance 
upon  them  both,  and  throwing  interest  to  the  winds,  gratify  a 
nature  to  which  cruelty  was  at  least  as  attractive  as  avarice. 
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ON  PAROLE. 


HE  apprehensions  of  Walter  respecting  the  future  fate  of 


himself  and  his  companion  were,  happily  for  the  latter, 


by  no  means  shared  by  Mr.  Brown.  Even  when  made 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  ransom  into  the  hands  of  Corralli,  he  could  not  conceive 
but  that  he  would  be  willing  to  wait  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
for  a  sum  that  must  needs  appear  to  him  indeed  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,"  and  which  he  himself  had  been  occupied 
for  twenty  years  in  amassing.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  so  in- 
credulous regarding  the  audacity  of  brigand  behaviour,  as  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  hours  of  his  capture  ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  would  proceed  to  such  extremities  as  those  at  which 
the  brigand  chief  was  wont  to  hint.  When,  as  often  happened, 
the  camp  was  short  of  food,  under  which  circumstances  the 
prisoners' fare  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  captors', 
the  merchant  was  more  depressed  than  in  the  days  of  plenty ; 
but  otherwise,  and  provided  the  night's  march  had  been  of 
moderate  length — for  they  always  migrated  to,  some  new  spot  as 
soon  as  the  moon  rose — he  was  cheerful,  and  generally  inclined 
for  talk  with  Walter.  They  had  been  now  a  week  up  in  the 
mountains,  without  any  news  from  Palermo,  and  during  that 
period,  besides  repeating  those  favourite  fragments  of  his  auto- 
biography respecting  his  early  struggles  with  which  his  com- 
panion was  already  acquainted,  he  had  become  unexpectedly 
communicative  with  him  concerning  his  domestic  affairs.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  Sir  Reginald  Selwyn,  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  admiration  with 
his  father-in-law,  and  his  antipathy  towards  him  obviously  in- 
creased with  every  day's  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ransom.  A 
man  of  business  would  have  got  the  thing  managed  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  authorisation,  he  would 
say  ;  and  a  man  of  courage  and  action,  such  as  Sir  Reginald 
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had  the  reputation  of  being,  would  have  seen  that  the  troops 
had  made  short  work  of  the  brigands,  and  procured  their  re- 
lease that  way ;  but  as  it  was,  nothing  was  done,  and  there 
might  just  as  well  be  no  Sir  Reginald  in  existence.  Of  course, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Walter  to  have  inflamed  the  old 
merchant's  mind  against  his  relative  still  more,  by  merely  relat- 
ing the  truth  about  him,  but  he  did  all  he  could  to  discourage 
the  topic  ;  yet  he  could  not  help  learning  some  particulars  of 
the  voyage  from  England  in  the  Sylphide^  which  certainly  shewed 
the  ex-dragoon  in  no  favourable  light.  In  that  limited  sphere 
of  existence,  and  always  under  the  eye  of  his  companions.  Sir 
Reginald  had  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  at  Willowbank  in 
concealing  his  true  character.  His  harshness  to  Lotty,  which 
her  sister's  eyes  had  long  detected,  had  become  visible  to  her 
father's  also,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  the  baronet,  too,  in  a  moment  of  ungovernable 
ill-temper,  had  expressed  his  own,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that 
persons  in  business  had  better  stick  to  their  business,  for  which 
they  alone  were  fitted,  and  not  interfere  with  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen in  matters  of  behaviour,  of  which  they  were  not  quali- 
fied to  judge.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  what  Mr.  John  Pelter 
would  have  designated  as  "a  rough-and-tumble  "  between  the  old 
merchant  and  his  son-in-law,  and  though  the  quarrel  had  been 
patched  up,  the  sticking-plaster  had  evidently  been  inefficient. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  a  title,  Mr. 
Litton,"  said  Mr.  Christopher  Brown,  and  you  will  remem- 
ber how,  from  the  very  first,  I  opposed  myself  to  poor  Lotty's 
marriage  with  this  gentleman.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
my  own  peace  of  mind,  if  I  had  been  less  soft-hearted,  and  re- 
fused to  countenance  it  at  all.  It  was  wrong  in  me,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  in  my  position  as  a  father  whose  wishes  had 
been  placed  at  defiance.  The  money  that  that  fellow  has  had 
out  of  me  in  one  way  or  another,''  added  he,  with  an  irritation 
that  took  his  would-be  dignity  off  its  legs,  "  would  astonish 
you,  Mr.  Litton ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  that  money  has 
been  thrown  away." 

So  frankly,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Brown  converse  about  his  domes- 
tic relations  and  private  affairs,  that  Walter,  feeling  it  W^as  only 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  position  that  he  owed  this  confi- 
dence, and  that  in  case  the  merchant  should  regain  his  liberty 
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he  would  repent  of  his  candour,  was  quite  embarrassed,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 
He  questioned  him  about  the  time  he  had  spent  at  Palermo — 
and,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Brown  never  reciprocated  this  curi- 
osity ;  either  his  egotism  forbade  him  to  inquire  what  had 
brought  Walter  to  Sicily,  or,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  cause, 
he  refrained  from  alluding  to  it.  Concerning  the  circumstances 
of  his  capture,  however,  the  merchant  conversed  readily  enough. 
He  was  always,  indeed,  eager  for  talk — perhaps  because  it  pre- 
vented him  from  indulging  in  melancholy  reflections,  or  appre- 
hensions which  were  more  serious  than  he  cared  to  own.  The 
seizure  of  the  Sylphide  had  happened  almost  as  much  by  acci- 
dent as  design,  or  rather  luck  had  befriended  the  brigands  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Had  even  the  light  wind  held  with 
which  the  yacht  had  sailed  from  Palermo,  its  owner  would  have 
escaped  their  hands  ;  but  they  had  speculated  upon  the  very 
thing  that  had  taken  place,  and  been  successful.  Unwilling  to 
lose  so  great  a  prize  as  the  person  of  the  English  milord,  the 
hope  of  which  had  animated  them  for  weeks,  they  had  followed 
the  course  of  his  vessel,  which  was  of  necessity  along  the  coast 
and  close  in  shore  ;  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  embarked  in 
a  small  fishing-boat,  had  boarded  her  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  resistance  from  unarmed  men,  taken  unawares,  without 
avail.  The  steersman,  who  was  the  only  one  on  deck  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  had  indeed  tried  to  give  the  alarm,  for 
which  he  had  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life's  blood — the  traces 
of  which  Walter  and  Francisco  had  discovered ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  crew  had  been  overpowered  without  a  struggle,  and,  since 
it  was  by  no  means  Corralli's  policy  to  encumber  himself  with 
useless  prisoners,  had  been  set  upon  the  road  to  Messina,  from 
which  far-away  town  no  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the 
troops  for  many  days.  Lest  any  of  these  sailors  should  make 
their  way  back  to  Palermo,  the  road,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
strictly  guarded,  though  that,  of  course,  did  not  prevent  Fran- 
cisco's return  to  that  city,  upon  whose  report,  no  doubt,  the 
soldiers  had  been  sent  out  by  the  governor. 

It  was  to  the  well-meant  efforts  of  these  emissaries  of  justice 
that  the  inconveniences  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Walter  were  now 
owing,  and  to  which  it  seemed  only  too  likely  that  their  lives 
would  in  the  end  be  sacrificed.    It  was  positively  certain  that 
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Corralli  would  never  permit  his  prestige  to  suffer  })y  allowing 
them  to  be  rescued  alive  out  of  his  power  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cordon  was  drawn  so  strictly  all  around  them,  that  it 
was  most  improbable  that  those  in  charge  of  the  ransom  would 
be  able  to  break  through,  and  reach  their  ever-shifting  camp. 
It  was  not  even  certain — for  they  had  had  no  news  from  the 
city  since  Lilian  had  been  sent  back — that  the  ransom  was  on 
its  way.  Poor  Mr.  Brown  had  now  become  as  eager  to  pay  it 
as  he  had  previously  been  disinclined  to  do  so  ;  but  the  profes- 
sional philosophy  that  had  caused  him  to  regard  it  as  a  bad 
debt,  had  given  way  to  more  serious  considerations.  He  had 
got  to  understand  that  it  was  very  literally  the  price  of  his 
blood.  Fatigue  and  privations  had  not  only  shaken  his  deter- 
mination, but  long  experience  of  his  lawless  masters  had  some- 
what opened  his  eyes  to  their  true  character,  and  to  the  perils 
of  his  own  positioiu  He  perceived  that  his  throat  was  likely 
to  be  cut  at  any  moment  before  he  could  cry  "  Police  !  "  and 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  cry  it,  even  if  he  should  have 
time  ;  but  he  did  not  understand  yet  that  matters  might  take 
such  a  turn  that  he  might  be  even  glad  to  be  put  out  of  life  by 
that  summary  process.  Walter,  however,  from  scraps  of  talk 
that  he  picked  up  from  members  of  the  band,  was  well  aware 
that  some  terrible  steps  were  in  contemplation,  in  case  the  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  were  not  presently  forthcoming.  For 
one  thing,  both  he  and  his  companion  had  been  carefully  searched, 
and  a  pen-knife,  which  had  been  found  upon  Mr.  Brown,  had 
been  taken  from  him — in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  his  an- 
ticipating their  cruel  treatment,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own 
existence.  The  old  merchant  affected  to  attribute  this  to  mere 
malevolence,  and  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  little  instrument,  be- 
cause of  its  business  associations — he  had  had  it,  he  said,  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  never  mended  a  pen  with  any  other 
blade  ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  himself  had  not  some 
inkling  of  the  fate  in  preparation  for  him.  As  to  Corralli,  he 
maintained  a  gloomy  reserve,  never  addressing  himself  to  his 
captives,  as  heretofore,  but  regarding  them  with  a  significant 
scowl,  whenever  his  frowning  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  them. 
They  were  more  strictly  guarded,  too,  than  ever,  nor  were  they 
permitted,  as  before,  to  be  together,  but  were  located  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  camp.    It  seemed  to  Walter  that  he  had  heard 
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of  some  such  arrangement  being  made  with  respect  to  animals 
which  were  destined  for  the  butcher's  knife.  In  their  case,  it 
was  not  the  way  to  fatten  them,  for,  deprived  of  his  companion, 
the  poor  merchant  began  to  lose  health,  and  flesh,  and  spirits ; 
nor  did  his  appetite,  which  he  had  possessed  at  first  in  such 
vigour,  remain  to  him.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was 
not  much  to  tempt  it.  The  cordon  drawn  by  the  soldiers  grew 
every  day  more  strict,  and  made  the  task  of  provisioning  the 
brigands  very  difficult  to  the  wretched  peasants  who  undertook 
it  at  the  twofold  risk  of  their  lives.  They  were  shot  by  the 
military,  if  detected  in  aiding  or  abetting  the  bandit?  ;  and 
they  were  certain  to  fall  victims  to  the  latter,  when  the  troops 
should  withdraw,  in  case  they  omitted  to  provide  them  with 
food.  It  sometimes  happened  that,  for  days  together,  no  sup- 
plies could  be  brought  up,  and  then  some  of  the  band  would 
steal  down  the  mountain,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  bring 
back  what  they  could  :  hard  cabbage  and  garlic  plucked  from 
some  village  garden,  a  piece  of  sour  cheese,  and  as  much  black 
bread  as  they  could  carry.  It  was  a  feast-day  when  they  came 
upon  a  herd  of  sheep  and  goats — when  they  got  as  much  milk 
as  they  could  drink,  and  ate  the  mutton  almost  raw — with  such 
infinite  precaution  had  the  fire  to  be  kindled  for  cooking  it,  and 
of  such  small  dimensions  was  its  flame.  And  all  this  time  the 
captives  had  no  change  of  linen,  and  only  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions were  they  permitted  the  use  of  water. 

When  they  had  been  living  for  more  than  a  fortnight  under 
these  wretched  conditions,  which,  as  Walter  at  least  was  well 
convinced,  were  not  likely  to  be  exchanged  for  better  ones,  an 
incident  happened  which  for  the  moment  filled  all  hearts  with 
joy.  A  little  after  sunrise  one  morning,  the  brigand  call  was 
heard  in  the  valley  to  westward — that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
Palermo — and  the  whole  camp  was  at  once  on  the  qui  vive. 
Certain  members  of  the  band  had  been  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  ransom, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  they  had  now  arrived  with 
their  precious  burden.  Even  Corralli's  face  expanded  into  a 
grim  smile  at  the  prospect  of  this  happy  result,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  days,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  Walter. 

"  It  is  very  well  both  for  you  and  for  me,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
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have  been  so  long-suffering ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  my  patience 
had  almost  reached  the  end  of  her  tether." 

To  Mr.  Brown  he  even  now  did  not  deign  to  speak,  but  re- 
garded him  with  a  grudging  look,  as  a  victim  who  had  escaped 
his  vengeance,  and  whom  he  regretted  to  see  depart  with  a 
whole  skin.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  band,  they  had  no  suchre- 
pinings  :  some  evinced  a  childish  delight  by  leaping  and  danc- 
ing, and  others  already  began  to  gamble  in  anticipation  of  the 
gold  that  was  presently  to  fill  their  pockets.  In  the  mean- 
time, Canelli  had  been  sent  down  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and 
welcome  the  new-comers.  Presently,  he  reappeared,  making 
the  signal  of  "no  danger,'*  but  not  that  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  to  signify  the  arrival  of  the  treasure.  The  captives  were 
not  aware  of  the  reason,  but  they  saw  that  Corralli's  face  be- 
gan to  gloom,  and  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  the  general  gaiety. 

Following  Canelli,  were  now  seen  two  striplings,  looking 
even  younger  than  himself. 

"  They  can  surely  never  have  intrusted  so  much  money  to 
boys  like  that,"  observed  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  begun  to  feel 
uneasy. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Walter,  "  I  fear  there  is  no  money." 

"  Then  Heaven  help  us,"  sighed  the  merchant  despairingly, 
"for  I  believe  that  man  will  shed  our  blood." 

Walter  did  not  answer;  he  had  recognised  Joanna  and 
Lavocca  in  the  two  new-comers,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  shone 
into  his  heart.  He  felt  confident  that  the  former  would  help 
them  if  she  could. 

The  two  women  came  up  the  hill  without  raising  their  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  Canelli,  as  he  drew  nigh,  kept  shaking 
his  head.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  had  brought  neither 
ransom  nor  good  news. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Joanna,"  inquired  the  brigand 
chief,  in  displeased  tones,  "  when  I  bade  you  stay  in  the  cave 
until  you  heard  from  me  1 " 

"  A  very  ugly  reason — the  mere  want  of  meat  and  drink, 
brother,"  answered  she,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness  in  her 
tone.  "  The  villagers  have  brought  us  nothing  for  these  three 
days,  on  account  of  the  soldiers." 

J oanna's  swarthy  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  large  eyes 
seemed  to  stand  out  from  her  sunken  cheeks.    Lavocca  looked 
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in  even  worse  case,  and  when  she  had  with  difficulty  reached 
the  first  tree  that  fringed  their  camp,  she  held  on  to  it,  as 
though  her  limbs  needed  support.  It  was  evident  that  both 
of  them  were  half-starved.  Santoro  was  bounding  forward  to 
welcome  his  sweetheart,  when  the  captain  grasped  his  arm,  and 
pushed  him  back.  ^'  Look  to  your  prisoner,''  cried  he  gruffly  ; 
*Hhat  is  your  first  duty. — Corbara,  let  the  women  have  food." 

It  was  an  order  by  no  means  easy  to  execute,  yet  some 
morsels  of  coarse  bread  were  handed  to  them,  and  a  few  drops 
of  wine  in  a  tin  cup. 

When  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  Corralli  began  to 
make  a  speech,  to  which  every  one  listened  with  the  utmost 
interest.  His  words  were  uttered  with  such  haste  and  passion, 
that  Walter  could  with  difficulty  catch  his  meaning ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  narrating  the  history  of  the  band  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Whenever  he  alluded  to  his  prisoners,  his  tone  in- 
creased in  bitterness,  and  he  pointed  rapidly  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  then  in  the  direction  of  Palermo.  The  words 
"starvation,"  "loss,"  and  "death"  recurred  again  and  again, 
and  then  he  drew  attention  to  the  wasted  forms  and  pale  faces 
of  the  women.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  crediting  the  unhappy 
captives  with  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  them  since 
the  soldiers  had  been  called  out.  "  And  this  ransom,"  con- 
tinued he,  speaking  more  slowly,  and  casting  an  inquiring  look 
around  the  band— "this  ransom,  that  was  to  pay  us  for  all 
our  trouble,  and  which  we  thought  had  just  come  to  hand, 
where  is  it  ?  Have  we  heard  even  if  it  exists,  or  if  the  bankers 
are  willing  to  pay  it  ?    No  ;  we  have  heard  nothing." 

"  Nothing — nothing  !  "  echoed  the  brigands  gloomily. 

"  For  all  we  know,  this  old  man  here  may  have  been  aware 
from  the  first  that  the  money  would  not  be  sent ;  there  may 
have  been  something  wrong — purposely  wrong — in  his  letter 
of  authorisation ;  he  may  have  trusted  all  along  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  to  the  chances  of  escape,  or  of  his  being  rescued 
by  the  troops  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  may  have  been  mak- 
ing fools  of  us.'' 

A  menacing  murmur  broke  out  at  this,  and  many  a  face  was 
turned  with  fury  in  the  direction  of  the  unhappy  merchant, 
who,  pale,  and  trembling  with  apprehensions  of  he  knew  not 
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what,  looked  eagerly  at  Walter,  as  though  he  had  not  been  as 
powerless  as  himself. 

"  At  all  events/'  resumed  the  chief,  after  a  judicious  pause, 
"  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  idle  to  wait  this  gentleman's 
pleasure  any  longer.  As  it  is,  we  have  borne  with  him  far 
more  patiently  than  is  customary  with  us,  and  folks  are  begin- 
ning to  say  :  *  This  Corralli  and  his  men  are  not  what  they 
were  ;  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  alarms  them  ;  captives  have 
only  to  be  obstinate  enough,  and  they  will  carry  their  point 
against  these  stupid  brigands.'  " 

Stupid  ? "  repeated  Corbara.  playing  with  his  knife,  and 
glaring  from  Walter  to  Mr.  Brown,  as  though  debating  with 
himself  upon  which  to  commence  his  operations.  We  will 
let  them  know  that  we  are  not  stupid." 

"  It  has  always  hitherto  been  our  rule,  that  when  a  ransom 
is  not  settled  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  captive  should  pay 
it  in  another  fashion,"  proceeded  Corralli  ;  and  in  this  case, 
when  we  have  been  driven  from  our  camping-ground,  shot  at 
by  the  troops,  into  whose  hands  two  of  our  men  have  fallen, 
and  by  whom  one  has  been  slain,  is  it  right  that  we  should 
make  an  exception?  Shall  we  ever  see  Manfred  again,  or 
Duano,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Never  !  '^  cried  the  brigands  gloomily  ;  they  are  as  good 
as  dead.'' 

We  have  the  absence,  therefore,  of  three  friends  to  avenge  ; 
one  life,  as  it  were,  to  count  against  us  in  any  case.  These 
two  should,  therefore,  not  be  permitted  to  die  slowly." 

"  You  are  right,  captain,"  said  Corbara,  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  mouth,  which  always  watered  at  the  prospect  of  a 
wickedness.  "  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  set 
about  the  matter  at  once." 

The  two  brigands  to  whose  custody  Mr.  Brown  was  confided 
here  each  laid  a  hand  upon  his  wrist,  and  Santoro  and  Colletta 
drew  a  pace  nearer  to  Walter.  It  was  evident  that  the  long- 
delayed  hour  of  revenge  had  come  at  last. 

"  I  would  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two,  brother,"  said  a  soft 
clear  voice,  "  before  a  deed  is  done  of  which  we  may  all  repent 
ourselves." 

"You  may  say  what  you  please,  Joanna,"  observed  Corralli 
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coldly ;  "  these  men,  however,  are  not  your  prisoners,  but 
ours." 

"The  English  girl  was  mine,  until  you  sent  me  word  that 
she  was  to  be  set  free,"  answered  Joanna  coldly ;  and  since 
you  have  taken  her,  I  claim  him  yonder — and  she  pointed  to 
Walter — "  as  my  captive  in  her  place." 

A  shout  of  disapprobation  burst  from  all  sides  at  this  auda- 
cious demand. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  signora  has  fallen  in  love  with  our 
young  Englishman,^'  laughed  Corbara  coarsely. 

Joanna's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  cheek  lost  all  its  paleness 
for  an  instant,  as  the  words  met  her  ear  j  but  she  answered 
nothing,  only  looked  with  passionate  appeal  towards  her 
brother,  as  though  she  would  have  said  :  "  It  is  your  place  to 
cut  that  fellow's  tongue  out." 

"  Indeed,  Joanna,"  answered  he  coldly,  "  such  a  proposal  as 
yours  seems  to  me  to  excuse  a  man's  saying  almost  anything. 
These  Englishmen  are  the  common  property  of  us  all,  and 
though  it  is  true  the  signora  was  given  to  yourself,  yet  she 
was  set  free  with  a  view  to  benefit  you.  You  would  have  had 
a  fair  share  of  the  ransom,  had  it  been  obtained,  but  it  has  not 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  the  retaliation  we 
intend  to  take  for  its  non-arrival  will  not  afford  you  gratifica- 
tion." 

"  Grratification !  "  echoed  she,  contemptuously.  "When 
these  men  are  dead — to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  even  the 
day  after — will  the  recollection  of  your  cruelties  be  worth  to 
you  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  ?  That  the  money  has  not 
arrived,  is  not  their  fault,  but  yours.  If  you  had  sent  some 
responsible  person  to  manage  the  affair,  instead  of  a  dying 
woman,  you  would  have  all  been  rich  men  by  this  time.  Why, 
for  all  you  know,  she  may  never  have  reached  the  city  alive, 
much  more  in  a  condition  to  settle  matters  with  the  bankers. 
Ask  Santoro  there,  who  helped  to  take  her  down  to  the  village, 
whether  she  looked  more  dead  or  alive." 

"The  signora  was  very  weak  and  ill,  no  doubt,"  said  San- 
toro, upon  whom  a  pleading  look  from  Lavocca  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  "  It  was  my  belief  that  she  would  not  get  over 
the  journey." 

"And  yet,  you  intrusted  this  important  affair  to  such  an 
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envoy  !  "  continued  Joanna  bitterly.  "One  would  think  that 
three  hundred  thousand  ducats  was  a  sum  as  easily  extracted 
as  the  ransom  of  a  village  mayor." 

"It  is  doubtless  a  large  sum/'  observed  Corralli  coldly ; 
"and  since  it  has  not  been  paid,  the  forfeit  will  be  made  pro- 
portionate." 

"  Yes  j  but  it  would  have  been  paid,  had  you  gone  the  right 
way  about  it;  and  if  you  are  not  all  mad,  or  thirsting  for 
blood,  like  that  brute  Corbara  yonder,  you  may  have  it  yet. 
Think,  my  friends,  of  what  may  be  purchased  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats,  and  how  much  greater  pleasure  you  will 
take  in  the  spending  of  it  than  in  what  you  now  propose  to 
do!" 

"What  you  say  is  doubtless  very  true,  Joanna,''  replied 
Corralli  in  the  same  tone ;  "  but  unless  you  have  something 
else  to  propose  to  us  than  to  have  patience  " 

"  I  have  something  else  to  propose,"  interrupted  she  ;  "  I 
suggested  that  the  error  which  you  committed  in  sending  a 
dying  woman  to  negotiate  so  important  an  affair  shall  be  re- 
paired. Let  another  envoy  be  chosen,  who  will  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  You  talk  of  precedents,  and  surely 
this  has  often  been  done  before.  When  a  captive  is  taken  with 
a  servant,  is  it  not  our  custom  to  send  home  the  man  to  man- 
age matters  for  his  master's  release  ?  And  though,  it  is  true, 
this  young  Englishman  here  is  no  servant,  he  is  of  no  more 
value  to  us  in  the  way  of  ransom  than  if  he  were ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  understands  milord's  affairs  far  better,  being 
his  friend." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  captain,  that  there  really  is  something  in 
this,"  observed  Santoro,  on  whom  the  masked  battery  of 
Lavocca's  eyes  had  been  playing  incessantly  during  her  mis- 
tress's speech. 

"  Something,  yes,"  laughed  Corbara  scornfully ;  "  and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  what  it  is,  so  far  as  the  signora  is  concern- 
ed." 

Corralli  looked  carelessly  about  him,  as  though  to  invite 
others  to  express  their  opinions,  if  they  were  so  pleased,  and 
presently  his  eye  fell  on  Canelli. 

"  Come,  you  are  the  youngest  of  us,"  said  he,  "and  are  not 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  brigand  customs.    How  does  it  strike 
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you,  merely  judging  by  common-sense,  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
position of  my  sister's  ? 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,'^  returned  the  lad,  with  a  glance 
of  ill-favour  towards  Walter  "  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  always 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 

Or,  rather,  you  should  say,  in  this  case,  Canelli,  that  two 
birds  in  the  hand  are  worth  one  in  the  bush,"  observed  the 
captain;  a  sally  which  evoked  approbation,  but  no  laughter,  a 
sign  that  the  brigands'  humour  was  serious  indeed.  "  You  see, 
my  dear  Joanna,''  continued  Corralli  gravely,  "  that  the  opin- 
ion of  us  all — or  nearly  all — is  opposed  to  yours  in  the  matter; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  It  is  true  that  this 
gentleman  " — here  he  pointed  to  Walter — "  is  poor  ;  but  we 
fixed  his  ransom  at  a  certain  insignificant  sum — three  thousand 
ducats,  which  has  not  been  paid.  His  life,  therefore,  is  for- 
feited, as  much  as  milord's  yonder.  If  we  send  him  on  this 
embassy,  what  guarantee  should  we  have  that  we  shall  ever 
see  him  again  %  At  present,  we  have  his  skin ;  but  if  he  gets 
to  Palermo,  he  will  pay  us  neither  in  purse  nor  person." 

^'That  is  clear  as  the  sunshine,"  observed  Canelli  approv- 
ingly :  "  there  will  be  but  one  prisoner  left  to  us  out  of  three, 
and  not  a  single  ducat." 

That  is  so,''  murmured  a  dozen  voices.  Even  Santoro 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  merciless  correctness  of  this 
arithmetic. 

"  You  shall  not  lose  the  ducats,"  answered  Joanna  steadily. 
In  c?.se  the  young  man  does  not  return  on  the  appointed  day, 
I  will  pay  his  ransom  out  of  my  own  purse." 

"  You  must  be  mad,  Joanna,"  cried  Corralli  angrily. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  you  that  are  mad,  Rocco,  who  will 
risk  nothings  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  gaining  so  much.  I 
see  plainly  that,  by  this  plan,  we  shall  gain  all  we  have  looked 
for,  and  I  am  not  blinded  by  passion,  like  some  of  you." 

"  By  Heaven,  I  am  not  sure  of  that  1  "  muttered  Corralli  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"  At  all  events,  my  friends,  you  will  have  the  three  thousand 
ducats  to  do  what  you  please  with,"  said  Joanna ;  and  if  one 
of  you  should  win  it  all  at  baccara,  he  will  have  a  fortune. 

1  like  that  idea,  I  confess,"  observed  CoUetta,  who  had 
great  luck  at  cards ;     besides,  we  should  still  have  milord 
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yonder  to  amuse  us/'  and  he  pointed  to  the  unhappy  mer- 
chant, who,  having  long  given  up  the  attempt  to  understand 
what  was  going  on,  had  sat  himself  down  cross-legged,  more 
melancholy  than  any  tailor  in  a  "  sweater's  "  shop. 

"  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
my  friends,"  said  Joanna,  "  you  shall  have  the  three  thousand 
ducats  at  once — ^Santoro,  yonder,  knows  where  they  are  kept, 
and  shall  go  with  any  one  of  you  to  fetch  them  this  very 
moment." 

Eloquence  and  logic  are  both  very  well  in  their  way,  but  the 
conviction  they  carry  with  them  is  light  when  compared 
with  the  persuasive  power  of  ready-money.  The  captain, 
indeed,  was  displeased,  not  so  much  that  Walter  should  escape 
him,  as  because  he  felt  that  Joanna  had  made  a  fool  of  herself, 
on  account  of  the  young  fellow,  and  that  the  three  thousand 
ducats  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  family;"  and  Corbara 
was  furious,  since  the  cruelties,  for  which  he  had  as  morbid  an 
appetite  as  an  American  Indian,  must  necessarily  be  delayed. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  band  were  now  in  favour 
of  Joanna's  plan. 

Walter  had  listened  to  these  proceedings  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  even  when  the  moment  had  apparently  arrived  for 
his  being  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  he  had  scarcely  been 
more  moved  than  when  he  heard  the  generous  proposal  of  his 
late  hostess.  While  it  was  in  debate,  he  had  uttered  not  a 
syllable,  nor  even  by  a  look  expressed  the  gratitude  with  which 
it  had  inspired  him,  lest  he  should  do  it  prejudice  ;  but  now 
that  matters  had  declared  themselves  in  his  favour,  he  addressed 
the  brigand  chief  as  follows  :  I  am  fully  aware.  Captain  Cor- 
ralli,  of  the  great  kindness  which  your  sister  has  shewn  me, 
and  of  the  generosity  of  the  offer  she  has  made  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  over-rate  the  confidence  she  has  reposed  in  me  ;  but 
you  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  it  is  not  misplaced.  If  I  am 
alive,  I  shall  return  to  you  at  any  reasonable  date  you  may 
please  to  fix,  either  with  my  ransom  or  without  it." 

And  with  your  friend  the  milord's  ransom,"  put  in  the 
captain  quickly.  It  is  on  that  account — and  not  upon  your 
own,  remember — that  we  give  you  permission  to  depart." 

J oanna  was  about  to  speak,  but  Corralli  stopped  her  angrily  : 
You  have  got  your  way,  woman,  and  be  content  with  it. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the  affair  remains  in  my  hands. 
— To-day  is  Tuesday.  You  will  understand,  then,  at  this 
hour,  at  eight  o^ clock  in  the  morning  " — and  the  captain  again 
indulged  himself  in  consulting  one  of  his  splendid  watches — 
"  you  will  present  yourself  on  this  very  spot  on  Friday." 

"  The  time  is  very  short/ ^  pleaded  Walter,  since  there  may 
be  much  to  be  done.'^ 

"  Then  we  will  say  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  will 
give  you  twelve  hours  more.  At  eight  o'clock  next  Friday 
evening,  then,  we  shall  know  whether  an  Englishman  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  his  word  or  not.  After  that  hour,  we  shall  be- 
gin to  send  you  little  mementoes  of  your  fellow-countryman 
yonder  ;  first  his  ears,  next  his  fingers,  and  then,  one  by  one, 
his  larger  limbs,  till  he  becomes  a  torso.  If  the  word  of  an 
Englishman  should  fail,  that  of  a  Sicilian  will  not ;  I  mean  it, 
by  Santa  Rosalia  ! "  and  the  captain  took  a  silver  image  of  the 
local  saint  that  hung  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  it  fervently,  as 
an  honest  witness  does  the  Testament  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

0  Walter,  Walter,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me  !  "  cried 
the  old  merchant  wofully,  perceiving  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  depart. 

"  I  shall  come  back  again,  Mr.  Brown  ;  I  shall  indeed." 

"  No,  no  ;  you  will  never  do  that,"  exclaimed  the  other  des- 
pairingly ;    it  is  contrary  to  human  nature." 

"  I  will,  sir.  So  Heaven  help  me  !  as  I  am  a  Christian  man, 
and  a  gentleman,  I  will  return,  either  to  set  you  free,  or  to  die 
with  you.  There  is  some  hitch  about  the  ransom,  and  I  am 
going  to  Palermo  to  expedite  matters.  Don't  fret,  sir ;  all 
will  be  well  yet,  thanks  to  this  generous  lady." 

Poor  Mr.  Brown's  sagacity  had  by  no  means  penetrated  the 
disguises  of  Joanna  and  Lavocca ;  if  he  had  done  so,  and  had 
understood  the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  the  former  had 
conferred  upon  him,  he  would  doubtless  have  duly  acknow- 
ledged it ;  as  it  was,  he  only  looked  wildly  around  in  search  of 
a  female  form.  Walter,  who  had  been  permitted  to  cross  the 
camp,  to  bid  his  friend  farewell,  explained  to  him,  not  without 
some  embarrassment,  how  matters  stood. 

^'  But  what  has  made  the  woman  so  civil  to  us  1 "  inquired 
the  merchant  eagerly. 
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"  She  has  a  kind  heart ;  it  was  she  who  sent  the  bread  and 
mutton,  when  you  were  half-starved  the  other  day.'' 

"  But  she  has  got  pistols  in  her  sash,  and  a  long  knife,"  ex- 
postulated Mr.  Brown,    and  she  wears  " 

"  Hush  !  yes  ;  never  mind.  I  must  go  now,  for  every  minute 
is  precious.  Is  it  possible,  think  you,  that  anything  should  be 
added  to  the  authorisation  you  sent  by  Lilian  % " 

Nothing  ;  it  was  quite  in  form.  Still,  I  will  write  one  line, 
if  these  wretches  will  give  me  pen  and  paper/' 

Corralli  produced  the  necessary  implements,  and  the  mer- 
chant wrote :  Spare  no  expense,  and  trust  implicitly  the  bearer ; 
(signed)  Christopher  Brown."     ''Give  my  dear  love  to 

Lilian,  and  should  I  never  see  her  again,  nor  you  " 

You  will  see  me  again  this  day  week,''  interrupted  Walter 
hastily  ;  he  thought  it  base  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, though  it  was  evident  that  the  merchant  had  been  about 
to  couple  his  name  with  Lilian's.  ''  Good-bye,  sir,  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  be  of  good  courage." 

"Farewell,  Walter,  farewell ;  and  God  be  with  you  !  "  ans- 
wered the  old  man,  with  choking  voice. 

''  Amen  !  "  replied  Walter  solemnly. 

Then  the  members  of  the  band,  with  the  exception  of  Cor- 
bara,  who  stood  scowling  apart,  flocked  round  him  to  bid  him 
good-bye  ;  the  same  hands  which  had  been  itching  to  inflict 
death  and  torture  upon  him  an  hour  ago,  being  now  held  forth 
to  him  with  good-will,  and  even  gaiety.  Corralli  alone  was 
grave. 

"You  will  not  misunderstand  your  countryman's  position 
here,  because  of  all  this,"  said  he,  alluding  to  these  manifesta- 
tions of  friendship. 

"  Neither  his,  nor  my  own,"  answered  Walter  with  dignity. 
"  I  know  there  is  no  mercy  to  be  expected  for  either  of  us,  in 
case  the  ransom  is  not  forthcoming." 

*'  And  yet  you  will  keep  your  word  ?  " 

"  And  yet  I  shall  keep  my  word." 

The  captain  smiled  incredulously  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Santoro  here  will  be  your  guide  to  Palermo — and  back  again, 
if  you  ever  do  comeback.'^ 

Then  Walter  looked  about  him  for  Joanna,  for  whose  ear  he 
had  reserved  some  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  but  both 
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she  and  Lavocca  had  disappeared.  He  was  distressed  at  this, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  intense  re- 
lief. He  felt  that  Corbara  had  been  right  in  imputing  to  the 
chief's  sister  a  personal  affection  for  himself,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  reciprocate.  In  that  supreme  moment,  all  cox- 
combry was  out  of  the  question,  and  matters  were  compelled  to 
present  themselves  in  their  true  light.  Joanna  loved  him  ;  and 
since  he  loved  another,  it  almost  seemed  to  him,  though  guilt- 
less of  deceit,  that  he  had  obtained  the  precious  boon  of  free- 
dom, under  false  pretences. 
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SIR  REGINALD  TAKES  HIS  OWN  VIEW. 


S  Walter  descended  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  San- 


toro,  his  reflections  did  not  permit  him  to  pay  much 


*^^<-y^  attention  to  the  incidents  of  the  way  :  when  they  had 
to  let  themselves  down  some  precipice,  his  foot  and  hand  indeed 
obeyed  his  will ;  and  when,  now  and  then,  his  companion  bade 
him  listen,  in  fear  that  they  were  approaching  the  troops,  who 
would  certainly  have  shot  them  both,  without  waiting  for  an 
explanation,  he  stopped  and  listened  mechanically ;  but  for  the 
most  part  his  own  thoughts  preoccupied  him,  and  he  only  knew, 
or  cared  to  know,  that  the  direction  in  which  he  was  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides  was  towards  Palermo.  The  sense  of 
sudden  freedom  did  not  occur  to  him  with  the  force  it  had 
done  when  standing  with  Joanna  in  front  of  the  cavern;  for 
he  was  even  less  free  now  than  he  had  been  then ;  but  the 
question,  whether  he  should  have  his  freedom  eventually,  agi- 
tated his  mind  perpetually.  How  many  of  us,  in  supreme 
moments — those  of  dangerous  illness  of  ourselves  or  of  others  ; 
or  when  prosperity  or  poverty  is  trembling  in  the  balance  ;  or 
when  we  await  "  Yes''  or  No  "  from  lips  we  love — have  said 
to  ourselves :  "  How  will  it  be  with  me  to-morrow ;  or  the  next 
hour ;  or  when  I  shall  presently  return  out  of  that  door  ? 
And  so  it  was  with  Walter,  as,  free  of  limb,  but  a  slave  to  his 
plighted  word,  he  descended  that  Sicilian  hillside.  "  How  will 
it  be  with  me  four  days  hence,  when  I  shall  have  to  return 
yonder,  laden  with  the  gold  that  will  be  the  price  of  our  free- 
dom, or  empty-handed,  and  therefore  doomed  to  death  amid 
unspeakable  torments  "  Nor  was  it  egotism — though  egotism 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  very  pardonable — 
that  moved  the  young  man  to  these  considerations.  Life  was 
dear  to  him,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  dear  to  most  of  us  at  five-and- 
twenty,  but  there  were  dearer  things  than  life  concerned  with 
that  alternative  which  he  was  considering.    If^  for  example,  he 
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should  not  obtain  the  ransom,  the  cause  of  his  failure  would  in 
all  probability  be  what  Joanna  had  suggested — namely,  the 
inability  of  Lilian  to  prosecute  the  matter.  She  might  have 
been  too  ill  even  to  speak  of  it,  or  to  place  the  authorisation  in 
Sir  Beginald's  hands,  on  her  arrival  in  Palermo  j  she  might  be 
delirious,  and  up  to  this  hour  have  remembered  nothing  of  the 
charge  confided  to  her  ;  or  she  might  be  dead.  A  cold  stone 
seemed  to  take  the  place  of  Walter's  heart,  as  this  last  idea 
occurred  to  him.  If  she  was  dead,  what  mattered  it  how  it 
should  be  with  him  next  week,  or  any  week  !  He  would  die 
too,  and  thereby  avoid  breaking  his  word,  for  he  had  gaid  :  "I 
will  return  if  1  am  alive."  No ;  that  would  be  only  keeping 
his  promise  to  the  ear :  he  must  live  on,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  old  man  he  had  just  left  among  those  merciless  wretches  • 
must  do  his  best  for  his  enfranchisement,  or  comfort  him  by 
his  presence  in  his  miserable  fate ;  for  would  not  Lilian  have 
had  it  so." 

"  Stop,  signor  ;  there  go  the  soldiers,"  said  Santoro  ;  and  on 
the  road  which  had  last  come  into  view  before  them,  could  be 
seen  through  the  trees  a  considerable  body  of  troops  moving 
towards  the  city. 

"  The  cordon  must  be  loosening,''  observed  Santoro,  unless 
these  men  have  been  relieved.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  money 
up  to  the  camp,  if  we  could  only  know  where  it  was." 

This  was  clear  enough ;  and  Walter  was  for  pushing  on  at 
increased  speed ;  but  Santoro  bade  him  pause,  lest  there  should 
be  more  soldiers  returning  home,  and  they  should  find  them- 
selves between  two  detachments.  The  wisdom  of  this  advice 
was  made  evident  within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  the 
appearance  of  another  body  of  men  almost  as  large  as  that 
which  had  preceded  it. 

"The  troops  have  been  recalled,"  murmured  Santoro  trium- 
phantly. "  The  governor  has  grown  tired  of  hunting  us  with 
the  troops,  and  the  road  for  the  ransom  is  now  clear." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  answered  Walter  fervently ;  "  but  is  it 
not  possible  that  they  have  intercepted  it 

It  was  not  unusual  in  similar  cases  for  the  government  to 
direct  its  division  among  the  troops  ;  for  though  it  made  feeble 
efforts  to  put  down  the  brigands,  it  was  high-handed  enough 
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in  its  measures  respecting  the  illegal  payment  of  the  ransoms 
of  their  victims. 

^'No,  no  ;  the  soldiers  would  have  talked  and  sung  as  they 
went  by,  had  they  had  any  success.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
they  have  given  up  the  whole  thing,  and  have  gone  home  in 
disgust." 

At  all  events,  Walter  and  his  companion  met  with  no  further 
hindrance,  and  reached  Palermo  before  dusk.  Santoro,  it  was 
agreed,  should  not  enter  the  city  in  his  company,  lest  his  con- 
nection with  the  brigands — though,  having  divested  himself  of 
his  arms  and  jewels,  he  looked  as  "  indifferent  honest "  as  any 
other  of  his  fellow-countrymen — should  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
and  the  gate  of  the  English  burial-ground  having  been  fixed 
upon  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  every  evening,  in  case  they 
should  wish  to  communicate  with  one  another,  for  the  present 
they  parted  ]  Santoro,  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
a  few  days  of  town -life,  directing  his  steps  to  some  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dogana,  and  Walter  to  the  hotel 
upon  the  Marina  at  which  Sir  Eeginald  had  lodged,  and  to 
which  he  did  not  doubt  that  Lilian  would  have  been  carried. 
He  had  some  hesitation  as  to  whether  he  should  ask  to  see  her, 
or  the  baronet ;  but  on  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  at  stake,  which  seemed  to  override  all  ordinary  and 
conventional  rules,  he  determined  on  presenting  himself  to 
Lilian.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  seek  his  own  lodgings  on  the  Marina.  Unshaven, 
unwashed,  ragged,  and  scorched  with  the  sun,  he  looked  more 
like  a  native  beggar  than  the  young  English  gentleman  who 
had  embarked  in  pursuit  of  the  Sylphide  some  fifteen  days  ago. 
Baccari,  who  was  standing  at  his  house  door,  did  not  even 
move  aside  as  he  approached,  but  regarded  him  with  no  very 
favourable  expression. 

I  have  nothing  for  you,  nor  such  as  you,"  said  he,  antici- 
pating from  this  able-bodied  but  dilapidated  stranger  an  appli- 
cation for  alms. 

What !  Baccari,  has  a  fortnight's  stay  with  Captain  Corralli, 
then,  so  altered  your  old  lodger  ? " 

In  a  moment,  the  honest  little  fellow  had  thrown  himself 
about  Walter's  neck,  and  was  weeping  tears  of  joy. 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven  and  all  the  saints,"  cried  he,  "  that  you 
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have  returned  alive  !  Come  in,  come  in  !  What  a  spectacle  do 
I  behold !  Nothing  has  happened  like  it  since  my  neighbour 
Loffredo's  case.  O  the  villains,  the  scoundrels !  Welcome 
home  ! — A  bath  ?  Of  course  you  desire  a  bath.  I  recognise 
you  for  an  Englishman  by  that  request,  though,  otherwise,  you 
might  be  a  countryman  of  my  own — and,  by  Santa  Rosalia,  not 
one  of  the  most  respectable.  You  must  be  half-starved,  my 
X  dear  young  sir  j  still,  you  are  alive,  and  have  come  back  again 
from  that  den  of  thieves.  How  delighted  Francisco  will  be ! 
The  poor  youth  has  never  been  himself  since  you  left  him,  in 
spite  of  his  good  advice,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  ruf- 
fians. Signor  Pelter,  too,  I  shall  not  now  have  to  write  to  him 
to  say  :  ^  Our  friend  has  been  put  to  death  by  brigands.'  " 
While  supplying  his  guest  with  food  and  everything  needful, 
the  good  lodging-house  keeper  did  not,  in  fact,  for  a  moment 
cease  expressing  his  thanks  to  Providence,  and  his  congratula- 
tions on  Walter's  safe  return.  For  the  time,  such  genuine 
manifestations  of  good-will,  succeeding  to  such  hard  conditions 
of  life  as  those  to  which  he  had  been  of  late  accustomed,  quite 
won  the  young  painter  from  his  despondency,  and  almost  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  really  regained  home  and  safety.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  recruited  his  strength,  and  attired  himself  in 
a  decent  garb,  than  the  responsibilities  of  his  mission  began  to 
press  upon  him.  Indeed,  more  than  once  had  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning Lilian  been  upon  his  lips,  which,  nevertheless,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  frame.  At  last,  he  turned  round  boldly  to 
his  host.  And  now,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  about  the  English 
lady  whom  Corralli  caused  to  be  sent  back  to  Palermo.  Since 
her  father  is  still  in  his  hands,  I  am  come  hither  to  effect  the 
payment  of  his  ransom." 

Ah  !  the  ransom.  Well,  yesterday,  I  should  have  said  you 
would  have  had  but  a  bad  chance,  even  supposing,  as  I  do  not 
doubt,  that  you  have  the  means  of  raising  the  money.  The 
governor,  you  see,  is  very  indignant  at  the  outrage,  since  it  has 
happened  to  a  rich  Englishman,  and  not  to  a  poor  devil  of  a 
fellow-countryman  like  myself.  Sir  Reginald,  too,  and  the 
British  consul  have  been  very  importunate  with  him.  Half  the 
troops  in  the  city  have,  therefore,  been  sent  out  to  hunt  the 
•  brigands,  with  strict  orders,  also,  you  may  be  sure,  to  let  no 
jnoney-bags  pass  through  their  lines.    But  to-day,  as  I  hear, 
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the  soldiers  have  been  recalled,  since  Corralli  and  his  men  have 
taken  their  departure  towards  Messina." 

"  But  the  young  lady — Mr.  Brown's  daughter — you  tell  me 
nothing  of  her." 

Well,  indeed,  my  dear  young  sir,  there  is  but  little  to  tell ; 
no  one  has  seen  her,  since  she  was  brought  home  to  the  hotel 
yonder,  more  dead  than  alive,  except  her  sister  and  Julia  i" 

Who  is  Julia?" 

Oh !  that  is  the  waiting -maid  whose  services  have  been 
secured  for  her,  and  about  whom  my  son  Francisco  will  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
the  boy  will  marry  her ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  family  to 
keep  by  fishing,  I  suppose,  and  the  little  I  can  afford  to  contri- 
bute. They  will  want  the  house,  too,  for  the  children,  and  I 
shall  be  no  longer  enabled  to  let  lodgings." 

For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  about  the  young  lady  !  Is  she 
worse  or  better  1    Is  she  in  danger  ?  " 

I  don't  know  about  danger,  but  she  is  still  very  ill,  I  be- 
lieve, and,  unfortunately,  wandering  in  her  mind.  The  sun,  it 
seems,  was  too  much  for  her  during  that  noontide  journey,  and 
she  was  ill  before.  My  good  sir,  where  are  you  going  ?  It  is 
out  of  the  question  that  she  should  be  able  to  see  you." 

"  Then  I  must  see  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Walter  decisively ; 
"  it  is  upon  a  matter  that  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay." 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  wise  not  to  communicate  to 
the  talkative  Sicilian  what  the  matter  really  was ;  if  the  au- 
thorities had  really  opposed  themselves  to  the  money  being 
paid,  the  more  secretly  the  affair  was  managed  the  better. 

"Well,  if  it  is  about  milord's  freedom  and  the  ransom,"  ob- 
served Baccari  with  an  aggrieved  air,  "  you  may  consider  that 
as  a  public  topic.  Every  one  is  talking  about  it :  some  say  one 
thing  indeed,  and  some  another,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  much 
— who  have,  unfortunately,  had  some  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters— that,  hitherto.  Sir  Reginald  and  the  rest  of  them  have 
been  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  to  procure  your  country- 
man's freedom ;  and  not  only  the  wrong  way,  but  the  very 
way  to  prevent  it.  Let  the  gold  be  put  in  a  box — the  money 
must  be  paid  in  gold,  of  course — and  let  it  be  carried  out  at 
night  up  to  Corralli's  camp ;  then  milord  will  come  down*  in 
the  morning,  a  little  thinner,  perhaps,  and  by  no  means 
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pleased  with  our  Sicilian  ways  (none  of  Corralli's  captives 
are);  but,  after  all,  there  will  have  been  no  harm  done. 
Whereas,  to  send  troops  after  these  gentry  is  the  way  to 
make  them  flit — flit  like  cloud-shadows,  from  hillside  to  hill- 
side, take  their  prisoner  with  them,  until  one  day  they  get 
tired  of  carrying  him  about,  and  cut  his  throat." 

"  That  is  precisely  my  own  view  of  the  matter,"  answered 
Walter  thoughtfully. 

"  Just  so ;  and  you  have  had  a  personal  experience.  Up  to 
this  moment,  you  will  bear  me  witness,  my  dear  young  sir, 
that  I  have  not  put  one  question  to  you  ;  though  I  have  been 
hungering  to  learn  your  adventures  almost  as  much  as  you 
were  for  your  dinner.  How  did  you  fare  ?  How  did  you 
sleep  1  Were  there  more  than  fifty  of  those  scoundrels  (for 
that  is  what  is  reported).  Did  you  see  Joanna,  who  is  dressed 
as  a  man  ? " 

My  dear  Baccari,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  another  time,  but, 
for  the  present^  I  have  not  a  moment  at  my  own  disposal." 

And  Walter  took  up  his  hat,  and  turned  his  steps  to  the 
hotel,  which  was  but  a  few  paces  off.  The  brief  exhilaration 
caused  by  good  food  and  clean  raiment- — and  by  the  latter 
scarcely  less  than  the  former — had  now  passed  away,  and  his 
mind  was  full  of  forebodings.  If  he  should  be  really  unable  to 
gain  speech  with  Lilian,  it  would  be  difiicult,  he  knew,  to  per- 
suade Sir  Reginald  to  change  any  course  of  action  which  he 
had  once  seen  proper  to  adopt — difficult  under  any  conditions ; 
but  now  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  friends — not  to  say  had  be- 
come enemies — it  was  a  task  of  which  he  well-nigh  despaired. 
It  was  true  there  were  other  strings  to  his  bow — the  bankers, 
the  consul,  to  be  applied  to,  with  whom,  surely,  his  late  experi- 
ence, and  the  conviction  that  was  borne  of  it,  must  needs  have 
v/eight.  But  even  his  own  impressions — notwithstanding  that 
he  felt  himself  as  much  tied  and  bound  by  his  promise  to  the 
brigand  chief  as  ever — were  far  diff'erent,  now  that  he  was  free 
and  among  friends,  than  what  they  had  been  when  in  cap- 
tivity ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
convince  men  who  were  living  at  home  at  ease,  of  the  desperate 
condition  in  which  himself  and  the  old  merchant  really  stood. 
On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  therefore,  notwithstanding  that  such 
a  proceeding  might  of  itself  enrage  Sir  Reginald  against  him, 
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he  asked  to  see  Miss  Lilian  Brown.  The  porter,  however,  ac 
customed  to  continued  enquiries  upon  the  part  of  the  British 
residents  after  her  health,  misunderstood  his  words,  and  replied 
that  the  young  lady's  condition  was  slightly  improving,  but  that 
she  had  not  yet  recovered  her  senses.  This  was  as  bad  as  any- 
thing Walter  could  have  expected,  and  of  course  put  a  stop  to 
any  idea  of  a  personal  interview. 

I  wish  to  see  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Reginald  Selwyn," 
observed  he,  "  upon  business  of  great  importance." 
Very  good,  sir.  This  way,  if  you  please." 
As  Walter  followed  the  man  up-stairs,  the  terrible  thought 
invaded  his  mind,  that  perhaps  this  poor  girl  had  not  been  in 
her  right  mind  since  her  arrival ;  that  nothing  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  authorisation,  and  that  everything  connected 
with  the  ransom  would  have  to  begin  de  novo.  If  the  bankers 
in  Palermo  were  as  dilatory  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  matters  of  business,  the  time  before  him  was  short  in- 
deed. Walter  was  ushered  into  a  sitting-room  upon  the  first- 
floor,  and  requested  to  wait,  while  his  name  was  sent  up  to  the 
baronet. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  my  name,"  said  he,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection ;  "  you  may  say  an  old  acquaintance  from 
England." 

It  was  just  possible,  he  thought,  that  Sir  Reginald  might 
decline  to  see  his  quondam  friend,  after  what  had  happened  at 
their  last  meeting  at  Willowbank  ;  and,  moreover,  he  wished  to 
judge,  from  the  baronet's  countenance,  whether  his  presence  in 
Palermo  took  him  by  surprise  or  not ;  since,  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  proof  that  Lilian  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  relate  to 
him  what  had  taken  place  during  her  captivity.  It  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Sir  Reginald  made  his  appearance, 
expecting,  doubtless,  to  see  some  casual  London  acquaintance, 
who,  finding  him  at  Palermo,  had  dropped  in  for  an  evening 
call. 

His  countenance  changed,  directly  he  set  eyes  on  Walter ;  he 
did  not,  however,  seem  so  much  surprised,  as  annoyed  and  dis- 
appointed :  his  look  of  conventional  welcome  at  once  gave  place 
to  one  of  dislike  and  suspicion. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  he 
coldly,  and  pointing  to  a  chair. 
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Walter  sat  down.  Such  a  reception  was  almost  an  insult, 
but  the  circumstances  were  too  serious  to  admit  of  his  taking 
offence. 

"  You  knew  I  was  in  Palermo,  Sir  Eeginald,  or  at  least  that 
I  had  been  so,  T  conclude  1 " 

The  baronet  hesitated  :  "  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  so." 

"  And  also  that  I  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  brigands, 
in  company  with  your  father-in-law,  who  is  still,  unhappily  in 
their  hands  ? " 

"  I  did  not  hear  that  you  were  in  his  company  when  taken 
prisoner ;  indeed,  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  such  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case." 

This  allusion  to  the  merchant's  quarrel  with  Walter,  fomented 
as  it  had  been  by  the  speaker  himself,  and  indeed  solely  attri- 
butable to  him,  was  almost  too  much  for  Walter's  patience ; 
still  he  kept  his  temper. 

I  w^as  made  captive.  Sir  Eeginald,  as  you  say,  not  in  Mr. 
Brown's  company,  but  in  the  attempt  to  give  the  alarm  while 
there  was  yet  time ;  I  hoped  to  effect  his  release  by  force  of 
arms.  That  time  is  unfortunately  past ;  and  it  is  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  if  immediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  pay 
his  ransom,  his  life  will  without  doubt  be  forfeited." 

"  That  is  what  Captain  Corralli  says,  I  suppose,"  observed  Sir 
Reginald  contemptuously. 

He  has  said  so,  and,  in  such  a  matter,  he  will,  without 
doubt,  keep  his  word.  If,  within  four  days,  the  whole  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  are  not  in  his  hands  " 

<«Why,  that  is  fifty  thousand  pounds!"  interrupted  Sir 
Reginald  :  "  a  modest  sum,  truly,  to  be  asked  for  by  a  highway- 
man." 

"  But  is  it  possible  that  I  am  telling  you  this  for  the  first 
time  ?  "  exclaimed  Walter,  feeling  that  his  worst  fears  were  in- 
deed realised.  "Did  not  Miss  Lilian  tell  you  with  what  mission 
she  was  charged  '?  " 

"  My  sister-in-law  was  brought  to  the  city  in  a  dangerous  and 
almost  desperate  condition,  quite  unfit  to  attend  to  any  matters 
of  business." 

"  Business  !  But  this  is  an  affair  that  concerns  her  father's 
life.  Do  you  mean  to  bell  me  that  she  never  gave  you  the  autho- 
risation for  the  payment  of  the  money,  which  I  saw  Mr.  Browii 
write  out  with  his  own  hand  ?  " 
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I  have  seen  no  such  document,  nor  is  any  such  in  Miss 
Brown's  possession,"  answered  the  "baronet  steadily.  As  to 
the  enormous  sum  you  have  mentioned,  it  is  true  that  she  has 
spoken  of  it  more  than  once,  but  it  was  very  naturally  taken  as 
the  utterance  of  a  disordered  intellect.  She  has  been  wander- 
ing in  her  mind — as  well  as  prostrated  by  fever — ever  since  her 
return." 

The  sum  is  perfectly  correct,  Sir  Eeginald,  and  not  a  ducat 
less  will  be  taken  by  the  brigand  chief.  It  is  the  price  of  Mr. 
Brown's  life — and  of  my  life  also  (though  1  do  not  wish  to  speak 
of  that),  since  I  have  promised  to  return  either  with  or  without 
it  within  four  days.  We  are  both  dead  men,  if  " 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  Sir  Keginald,  smiling,  if  I 
recommend  that  you  should  take  some  rest  and  refreshment 
before  you  speak  any  more  on  the  topic.  It  evidently  excites 
you,  and  if,  as  I  conclude,  you  have  just  escaped  from  these 
scoundrels'  hands,  you  are  hardly  fit  to  judge  of  them  dispas- 
sionately. You  are  naturally  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  power 
and  determination,  and  to  give  them — or  rather  to  persuade 
others  to  give  them — whatever  they  choose  to  ask." 

Sir  Reginald,  I  am  as  cool  and  collected  as  yourself ;  I  have 
told  you  nothing  which  is  not  true,  except  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Your  father-in-law  will  be  put  to  death — of  that  I 
am  satisfied — in  some  most  cruel  and  shocking  fashion,  if  you 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  I  say.  Ask  any  one  in  Palermo  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  brigand  customs  in  such  cases,  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say." 

I  scarcely  think  you  are  quite  aware  of  what  you  say,  Mr. 
Litton,"  answered  the  other,  in  a  cold  calm  voice  :  "  you  just 
expressed  your  resolve  to  return  in  person  to  these  gentry,  in 
order  that  you  yourself  may  be  put  to  death.  You  are  a  little 
eccentric  in  your  conduct  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so),  even 
now,  but  you  would,  in  that  case,  be  stark  staring  mad." 

"  I  know  that  many  people  think  it  madness  to  keep  their 
word,  when  it  happens  to  be  to  their  disadvantage,"  answered 
Walter  quietly  ;  "  but  that  is  beside  the  question.  I  am  plead- 
ing for  your  father-in-law,  not  for  myself.  And  I  must  insist, 
in  his  name,  and  for  his  life's  sake,  that  an  immediate  search  be 
made  for  the  authorisation  of  which  I  have  spoken." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  baronet  frowned 
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heavily  and  bit  his  lip,  as  though  in  doubt.  The  word  ^  insist ' 
is  one  which  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  this  discussion,"  observed 
he  presently  ;  "  but  I  make  allowance  for  your  excited  condi- 
tion, which,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  well  ex- 
cuse. Moreover,  I  should  be  loath,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake, 
to  refuse  you  satisfaction  in  so  simple  a  matter."  Here  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  bade  the  servant  request  the  presence  of  Lady 
Selwyn.  My  wife,''  said  he,  "who  is  in  constant  attendance 
on  her  sister,  shall  at  once  make  search  for  the  paper  of  which 
you  speak.  I  conclude  you  will  trust  to  her  report,  if  not  to 
mine." 

"  Trust,  Sir  Reginald  ! "  echoed  Walter  excitedly.  "Do  you 
suppose,  then,  that  I  think  you  capable  of  having  ignored  this 
authorisation,  or  of  concealing  it  Why,  if  you  knew  of  it, 
and  yet  kept  it  back,  you  would  be  a  murderer — ay,  just  as 
much  the  assassin  of  your  wife's  father  " 

"  Here  is  my  wife,"  broke  in  Sir  Reginald.  "  Pray,  keep  this 
extravagant  talk  of  yours,  Mr.  Litton,  somewhat  within  bounds, 
or  at  least  reserve  it  for  male  ears."  He  spoke  with  sharpness 
as  well  as  scorn,  but  Walter  heeded  him  not ;  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  riveted  by  the  appearance  of  Lotty,  who  was  standing 
pale  and  trembling  at  the  open  door.  She  had  evidently  heard 
his  words,  and  was  looking  at  her  husband  with  inquiring  yet 
frightened  eyes.  "A  murderer!"  she  murmured — "an  as- 
sassin !  " 

"  Yes  ;  those  were  the  words  this  gentleman  used,  and  which 
he  applied  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  baronet  scornfully.  "  Does 
it  appear  to  you  that  I  look  like  one  or  the  other  ? '' 

"  But  what  does  he  mean,  Reginald  1 " 

"  Gad,  madam,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  He  has 
been  raving  here  these  twenty  minutes  about  his  friends  the 
brigands,  who  have  sent  him,  it  seems,  for  a  trifle  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  the  price  of  your  father's  release." 

"  As  the  price  of  his  life.  Lady  Selwyn !  "  answered  Walter 
solemnly.  "  He  wrote  out  an  order  on  the  bankers  for  that 
sum,  and  sent  it  by  your  sister's  hand ;  but  Sir  Reginald  tells 
me  it  has  not  been  found.  I  adjure  you,  if  your  father's  ex- 
istence is  dear  to  you,  to  discover  what  has  become  of  it." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Litton,  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Lotty,  with  a 
glance  at  her  husband,  such  as  those  animals  who  have  been 
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trained  to  do  things  contrary  to  their  nature  always  throw  at 
their  master  before  commencing  a  performance.  "  My  sister  is 
very  ill  

He  knows  all  that,"  interrupted  Sir  Reginald  hastily.  She 
is  much  too  ill,  of  course,  to  be  interrogated  on  any  such  mat- 
ter. But,  if  the  authorisation — this  document  Mr.  Litton 
speaks  of — was  confided  to  Lilian,  it  must,  of  course,  be  still  in 
her  possession.  I  don't  say  that  I  would  act  upon  it,  mind, 
even  if  it  was  found,  sir,"  added  he,  as  his  wife  left  the  room  ; 
"  my  idea  is,  that  one  should  never  treat  with  these  scoundrels 
save  sword  in  hand  ;  that  we  should  give  them  lead  and  steel 
— not  gold." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Reginald ;  I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  read  your 
father-in-law's  words,  written  as  they  were  in  the  dire  expecta- 
tion of  death,  these  scruples  would  weigh  as  nothing." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see.  1  need  not  trouble  you  to  wait  ; 
but  in  case  of  Lady  Selwyn's  finding  this  document,  I  will  send 
word  of  the  fact  to  your  address,  if  you  will  furnish  me  with 
it." 

Sir  Reginald  took  out  his  tablets,  and  wrote  down  the  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Baccari's  house,  like  any  other  trifling  memorandum. 

His  coolness  seemed  frightful  to  Walter. 

"  And  if  the  document  is  not  found,  Sir  Reginald  ? " 

"  Well,  really,  in  that  case,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  be  done, 
more  than  has  been  already  done.  The  troops  were  promptly 
sent  out,  and  in  considerable  force-  " 

"  They  would  have  been  useless  in  any  case,"  put  in  Walter 
earnestly ;  "  but,  as  it  happens,  they  have  been  withdrawn  " 

"  Indeed  !  I  had  not  heard  of  that,''  returned  the  other 
quickly. 

"  It  matters  not.  I  repeat,  that  all  arnied  intervention  would 
be  useless." 

You  must  really  allow  others,  as  well  as  yourself,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton, to  exercise  some  judgment  in  this  affair.  The  British  con- 
sul, the  governor  of  the  town,  and  the  humble  individual  who 
has  the  honour  to  address  you,  are  all  of  one  opinion,  and  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  your  own.  As  to  the  other  matter, 
you  shall  be  communicated  with,  if  the  necessity  arises.  Good- 
morning  to  you." 

Walter  rose,  and  left  the  room  without  a  word.    He  could 
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not  trust  himself  to  speak  more  with  this  man,  who  treated  the 
capture  and  death  of  a  fellow-creature — not  to  mention  that  he 
was  a  near  connection  of  his  own — with  such  philosophic  in- 
difference. He  could  not  imagine  that  he  had  utterly  failed  to 
convince  Sir  Eeginald  of  the  peril  of  his  father-in-law's  position. 
On  the  contrary,  a  dreadful  suspicion  had  taken  possession  of 
him,  that  the  baronet  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  had  his  own 
reasons  for  affecting  to  ignore  it.  Why  should  it  have  entered 
into  his  mind  that  he  (Walter)  would  not  believe  his  report  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  the  authorisation,  unless  he  had  been 
conscious  of  a  wish — perhaps  of  an  intention — that  it  should 
not  be  found  ?  If  Lilian,  who  was  said  to  be  seriously  ill,  were 
to  die,  the  whole  of  her  father's  wealth,  should  he  be  put  to 
death  by  the  brigands,  would  revert  to  Sir  Eeginald,  through 
Lotty.  The  perspiration  stood  upon  Walter's  brow,  at  the  con- 
templation of  such  wickedness  as  these  ideas  suggested,  but  yet 
they  remained  with  him ;  he  did  not,  as  of  old,  repent  of  hav- 
ing entertained  such  evil  thoughts  of  his  former  friend  ;  he  felt 
that  Selwyn  was  a  selfish,  heartless  fellow  from  skin  to  skin. 
Moreover,  the  look  of  suspicion,  as  well  as  dread,  that  his  wife 
had  cast  upon  him,  when  Walter  had  said,  that  he  who  would 
keep  back  the  document  would  be  almost  as  guilty  as  Corralli 
himself,  had  not  been  lost  upon  him  ;  it  seemed  to  imply,  not, 
indeed,  that  Sir  Eeginald  had  done  such  a  thing,  but  that  the 
person  who  knew  him  best  conceived  it  possible  that  he  might 
be  capable  of  doing  it.  These  thoughts  crowded  upon  him  as 
he  sat  alone  in  his  little  chamber  waiting  for  news  from  this 
man  ;  there  was  no  relief  to  them,  unless  the  picture  of  Lilian 
wasted  to  a  shadow,  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  but  with  her 
beautiful  eyes  lacking  the  light  of  reason,  could  be  called  a  re- 
lief When  an  hour  had  thus  passed  by,  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer  ;  inaction  had  become  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  once 
more  bent  his  steps  towards  the  hotel.  His  importunity  seemed 
to  have  been  anticipated,  for  no  sooner  had  he  again  inquired 
for  Sir  Eeginald,  than  he  was  informed  that  the  baronet  had 
stepped  out,  but  had  left  a  message  to  the  effect  that  "  he  had 
nothing  further  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Litton."  Ashe  left  the 
door,  the  gun  of  the  observatory  announced  to  the  townsfolk 
sunset — to  him,  that  one  day  of  the  allotted  four  he  had  yet  to 
live  had  expired. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

A  GLEAM  OF  HOPE. 

tT  was  too  late  that  night  to  call  upon  the  consul  or  the 
bankers,  on  whom,  indeed,  his  mind  misgave  him  it 
would  be  of  small  use  to  call  in  any  case ;  but  a  sudden 
impulse  caused  him  to  seek  the  gate  of  the  English  burial- 
ground.  Even  if  Santoro  were  there,  he  could  obviously  afford 
him  no  assistance ;  and  it  was  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  he  should  be  there,  on  that  first  evening  of  their  arrival, 
and  when  he  might  naturally  conclude  that  the  young  English- 
man would  have  no  need  to  see  him.  Yet  he  went  on  the 
bare  chance  of  his  being  there.  His  heart  seemed  to  yearn  for 
the  one  companion  with  whom,  if  he  had  no  sympathy,  he  had 
at  least  something  in  common,  who  shared  with  him  that  know- 
ledge of  his  own  perilous  position  which  it  seemed  impossible 
to  induce  any  one  else  in  Palermo  to  share.  The  broker's  man 
who  sits  in  possession  of  the  poor  man's  goods  may  not  take 
pity  upon  him,  but  he  knows  the  sad  fact  of  the  position,  and 
is  so  far  preferable  to  the  friend  who  ignores  his  ruin,  or  dis- 
believes it,  and  would  fain  have  him  shout  and  sing. 

Finding  Santoro  at  the  spot  agreed  upon — "  Why,  you  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  see  me  so  soon  ? "  said  he. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it,  signor  ;  but  I  had  my  orders  not  to 
lose  a  chance  of  communicating  with  you." 

Indeed  !  It  struck  me  that  the  captain  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  matter." 

It  was  not  the  captaiu  ;  it  was  la  signora,  answered  the 
other  significantly. 

Walter  felt  the  colour  come  into  his  cheeks,  as  he  replied  as 
carelessly  as  he  could  :  "  But  you  are  not  one  of  la  signora's  men ; 
I  understood  that  only  those  two  who  came  up  from  the  cavern 
were  under  her  directions." 

"  That  is  so,  signor  ;  but  one  that  is  dear  to  her  is  very  dear 
to  me." 

Ah  !  Lavocca  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  signer.  So  I  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  her/'  answered  he  simply. — "  Have  you  any  news  1 " 

"  Bad  news.  It  is  that  1  wished  to  see  you  about.  The 
authorisation  which  Mr.  Brown  sent  for  the  payment  of  the 
ransom  is  not  to  be  found.  Are  you  sure  that  no  one  could 
have  possessed  himself  of  it,  while  the  English  lady  was  being 
brought  back  ? " 

Santoro  shook  his  head.  "  That  is  impossible.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  have  benefited  no  one ;  and  in  the  second,  no 
one  would  have  dared." 

"  That  is  also  my  opinion.  But,  at  all  events,  it  has  disap- 
peared, and  without  it,  I  fear  not  a  ducat  can  be  raised.  My 
idea  is,  that  you  should  return  at  once  to  the  camp,  and  bring 
back  another  order  from  Mr.  Brown.'' 

"  But  that  would  be  very  dangerous,  signor." 

"  How  so,  when  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  troops  are  nothing ;  it  is  Corralli  himself  that  I 
should  fear  to  meet.  It  is  contrary  to  his  wishes  that  we  came 
down  here :  his  patience  is  already  exhausted,  and  he  would  not 
believe  one  word  of  such  a  tale  as  this.  My  return,  I  feel 
confident,  would  be  the  signal  for  putting  milord  to  death  at 
once.  You  don't  know  the  captain's  temper,  signor.  Arid 
then  there  is  Corbara  to  egg  him  on.  Of  course,  I  will  go,  if 
such  is  your  wish,  but  that  is  my  conviction." 

In  vain  Walter  attempted  to  move  Santoro  from  this  opin- 
ion, delivered  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  judge  in  banco.  It  was 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  best  position  to  speak  positively 
upon  such  a  matter ;  and  he  had  no  motive  for  misrepresenting 
it.  Walter  felt  convinced,  against  his  will,  that  upon  himself 
alone  depended  the  success  of  his  mission.  Yet  without  the 
authorisation,  how  could  he  hope  to  induce  the  bankers  to  ad- 
vance such  a  sum,  or  the  tenth  part  of  it  ?  To  be  sure,  he  had 
Mr.  Brown's  credentials  in  the  paper  he  had  given  him  at  part- 
ing, which  begged  them  to  put  confidence  in  the  bearer,  and  to 
hasten  matters  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  what  was  the  tag  of 
the  play  without  the  play  itself.  If  the  sum  had  been  a  thous- 
and pounds,  or  even  five  thousand,  it  might  easily  enough  have 
been  raised,  under  such  an  urgent  necessity  ;  but  fifty  thousand 
pounds  !  He  felt  that  the  task  he  was  about  to  undertake  was 
almost  hopeless ;  but  yet  he  must  needs  attempt  it,  by  whatever 
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means  he  found  available.  He  shook  hands  with  Santoro,  and 
returned  alone  to  his  own  lodgings.  Francisco  met  him  at  the 
door  with,  for  him,  quite  extravagant  signs  of  welcome  and 
satisfaction. 

I  never  thought  to  see  your  face  again,  signor,"  exclaimed 
he.  "  I  was  right,  you  see,  about  these  gentlemen  of  the 
mountains.  Well,  you  have  seen  Corralli  face  to  face,  and  yet 
escaped  him  with  a  whole  skin  and  a  whole  purse.  That  is 
what  no  other  man  in  Sicily  can  say  for  himself,  save  you  and 
me." 

Walter  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  undeceive  him  ;  he 
was  resolutely  bent  upon  returning  to  t]ie  brigands ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  made  out  a  martyr,  nor  even,  as  Sir  Reginald 
called  him,  a  madman,  for  so  doing  :  he  felt  that  his  own  opin- 
ion and  that  of  the  world,  as  to  what  was  right  to  be  done, 
would  be  at  variance,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Then  the  young  lady  too,"  continued  Francisco  with  quite 
unwonted  loquacity ;  "  she  has  reason  to  thank  her  stars,  for 
it  is  better  to  be  ill  in  Palermo  than  to  enjoy  the  best  of 
health  up  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  towards  Mount  Pelegrino, 
without  a  roof  to  one's  head,  and  among  bad  company.  They 
say  that  Joanna  is  a  she-devil." 

"  Then  they  do  her  a  great  injustice,  Francisco,"  answered 
Walter  gravely.  "  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  lady  had 
been  with  Joanna  ? " 

"  Oh,  well,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  woman  at  the 
hotel,  who  has  no  secrets  from  me,  and  as  it  so  happens,  she  is 
the  signora's  nurse  for  the  present." 

"But  did  the  signora  tell  her  then  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so.    Who  else  1    Certainly  she  told  her  ? 
But  Sir  Reginald  himself  informed  me  that  she  was  deli- 
rious— not  capable  of  understanding,  what  was  said  to  her." 

"  I  believe  that  is  so.  She  chatters  on,  poor  thing — so  Julia 
tells  me — by  the  hour  together.  Can  you  guess  one  particular 
person  whom  she  talks  about,  signor^"  The  boy  looked 
roguishly  up  in  Walter's  face.  "  Ah,  I  say  to  Julia,  when  you 
go  out  of  your  mind,  you  will  talk  of  me,  as  your  mistress  talks 
of  Signor  Litton." 

Under  other  circumstances,  the  piece  of  information  would 
have  had  an  interest  for  Walter  absorbing  enough — though, 
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indeed,  by  this  time  he  possessed  the  full  assurance  that  Lilian 
loved  him — but  there  was  something  else  that  the  lad  had 
dropped  which  riveted  his  attention  even  more. 

"  Then,  when  the  lady  first  came  back  to  Palermo/'  returned 
he  anxiously,  she  was  aware  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
her  ?  It  is  only  lately  that  she  has  lost  consciousness.  Is  that 
so,  Francisco  1 " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  will  ask  Julia,  if  you  like,  when  I  see 
her  next." 

"  By  all  means  ask  her.    But  when  will  you  see  her  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  not  till  the  day  after  ;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  signora's  state  whether  she  can  get  away  or  not. 
But  the  next  time  she  shall  give  me  all  particulars  :  you  may 
look  upon  the  matter  as  settled." 

This  information  moved  Walter  greatly,  as  corroborating  his 
worst  suspicions,  for,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  must 
needs  follow  that  there  was  foul  play  on  the  baronet's  part 
with  respect  to  the  concealment  of  the  authorisation,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  Lilian's  mission.  She  would  hardly  have  spoken  of 
her  imprisonment,  and  of  Joanna,  without  mentioning  the 
very  purpose  to  effect  which  she  had  obtained  her  freedom. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  business  hours  commenced, 
Walter  presented  himself  at  the  British  consul's,  and  told  his 
story,  to  which  that  official  listened  with  attentive  courtesy. 
Nothing,  however,  he  said,  could  be  done,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  more  than  had  already  been  done.  The  authorities 
at  Palermo  had  acted  promptly,  and  as  duty  plainly  pointed 
out  to  them,  in  sending  forth  the  troops  ;  and  all  that  he  could 
do,  if  it  was  indeed  the  case  they  had  been  withdrawn,  would 
be  to  demand  that  they  should  make  another  attempt  to  com- 
pel the  brigands  to  surrender  their  captive.  As  to  the  ransom, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Sicilian  government  would 
assist  in  its  collection,  or  even  countenance  its  payment.  That 
was  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Brown's  bankers. 

All  this,  Walter  felt  to  be  perfectly  reasonable;  but  what 
secretly  galled  him  was,  that  beneath  all  this  polite  logic  he 
could  plainly  perceive  a  profound  incredulity,  not,  indeed,  in 
his  story,  but  in  the  reality  of  Corralli's  threat.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  consul  had  not  become  acclimatised,  but  still  be- 
lieved the  personal  safety  of  a  British  merchant  to  be  invincible 
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even  from  a  brigand.  That  Mr.  Brown  might  be  shot  in  a 
skirmish,  he  believed  to  be  probable  enough ;  but  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  was  something  out  of  the 
region  of  possibility.  Walter  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  made  no  mention  of  his  own  peril,  since  he  felt  that  his 
anxiety  would  in  that  case  have  been  set  down  to  an  exagge- 
rated sense  of  personal  danger.  At  the  English  banker's,  to 
which  the  consul  was  civil  enough  to  accompany  him,  he  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm, 
and  at  once  presented  Mr.  Brown's  memorandum — "  Spare  no 
expense ;  trust  implicitly  to  bearer/' 

"  Bearer  !  "  repeated  the  man  of  money ;  "  why,  this  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  a  blank  cheque." 

Here  the  consul  interposed  with  a  few  hurried  words  of  Sici- 
lian, which,  though  he  caught  their  meaning  but  indistinctly, 
made  Walter  blush  with  indignation.  He  perceived-  he  was 
indebted  to  that  gentleman's  good  offices  for  convincing  Mr. 
Gordon  that  he  was  really  the  person  indicated  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

You  see,  sir,  this  is  a  matter  of  business,''  explained  the 
banker ;  "  and  when  we  are  asked  to  put  implicit  confidence  in 
a  man,  we  like  to  be  sure  it  is  the  right  man.  It  seems  unlike 
a  man  of  business  such  as  Mr.  Brown  that  he  should  have  writ- 
ten such  a  memorandum  at  all." 

"  If  you  were  half  starved,  and  surrounded  by  brigands  with 
cocked  pistols,  sir,  you  would  not  be  so  scrupulous  about  tech- 
nicalities," observed  Walter,  still  a  little  sore  at  the  nature 
of  his  reception. 

"  We  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  Brown's  misfortune,  and  regret 
it  deeply,"  answered  the  banker  with  stiffness  ;  but  still  the 
form  " — and  again  he  looked  at  the  slip  of  paper  suspiciously — 
"  is  unusual." 

"  It  is,  however,  but  the  corollary  of  a  document  that  should 
have  been  long  ago  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Gordon — an  authorisa- 
tion for  the  payment  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  as 
ransom." 

"  Three  hundred  thousand  ducats  !  "  exclaimed  the  banker. 
"  Why  that  is  preposterous  !  " 

"No  doubt,  it  appears  so;  yet,  if  one  possessed  the  money, 
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one  would,  I  suppose,  give  it  to  save  one's  life."  And  with  that 
Walter  once  more  told  his  story. 

It  was  plain  the  banker  was  much  moved,  for  he  had  lived 
much  longer  in  Sicily  than  the  consul,  and  therefore  knew 
more  of  brigands. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  huge  sum,"  he  said ;  and  to  liaise  it  within 
so  short  a  time  we  shall  require  help  from  the  other  banks, 
which,  however,  will  no  doubt  assist  us  in  such  an  emergency. 
Mr.  Christopher  Brown  has  no  account  with  us  to  speak  of,  but 
his  name  is  no  doubt  a  good  one.  It  will  be  a  great  risk,  and 
yet  one  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
run." 

Walter  felt  as  though  this  man  were  giving  him  new  life  ; 
he  had  heard,  and  had  believed,  that  money  could  not  save 
men  from  death,  but  here  was  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

However,  no  step  can,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the  matter 
without  the  production  of  the  authorisation,"  continued  the 
banker. 

"Alas,  sir,  I  have  told  you  that  it  cannot  be  found." 
But  if  it  is  not  found,  Mr.  Litton,  it  must  surely  be  plain  to 
you  that  you  are  taking  up  my  time  to  no  purpose.  Not  that 
I  grudge  it  to  you,  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  you  cannot 
be  serious  in  expecting  us  to  raise  a  fortune  upon  such  a  secur- 
ity as  this^^ — and  he  held  out  the  slip  of  paper  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  in  a  very  hopeless  manner — for  an^almost 
total  stanger." 

"  Then,  God  help  us  !  "  said  Walter. 

"  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  towards  Mr.  Brown,  young 
gentleman  1 "  asked  the  banker,  struck  by  the  earnestness  of 
this  reply. 

"  I  am  only  his  friend,  sir,  and  his  fellow-sufferer." 

'*But  I  understood  that  he  had  relatives  with  him." 

"  He  has  two  daughters — one  of  them,  as  I  have  told  you, 
seriously,  I  fear,  dangerously  ill — and  a  son-in-law,  Sir  Regi- 
nald Selwyn." 

"  But  surely  it  was  his  duty  to  have  accompanied  you  here 
to-day ; "  and  once  more,  as  it  seemed  to  Walter,  there  came 
into  the  banker's  face  that  look  of  distrust  with  which  he  had 
first  greeted  the  presentation  of  his  credentials. 

"  Sir  Reginald  is  not  aware  of  my  visit  to  you,  Mr.  Gordon, 
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nor  even  of  my  possession  of  this  paper.  I  came  straight  from 
Mr.  Brown  himself,  who  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  au- 
thorisation was  in  your  hands." 

"  Let  it  be  searched  for  thoroughly,  Mr.  Litton.  If  it  is  not 
found,  you  must  perceive  for  yourself  how  utterly  futile  is  any 
application  to  our  firm.*' 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time," 
said  Walter,  rising ;  "  that  I  was  pleading  the  cause  of  a  dying 
man — one  whose  life,  that  is,  is  as  good  as  lost  if  this  money 
be  not  paid — must  be  my  excuse." 

He  said  not  a  word  concerning  his  own  peril,  nor,  indeed,  at 
the  moment  did  it  occupy  his  thoughts.  The  hardness,  if  not 
the  villainy  of  Sir  Eeginald  ;  the  misery  of  Lotty  ;  the  pitiable 
condition  of  poor  Lilian,  unable  to  speak  a  word  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  vital  to  her  father  j  the  old  merchant's  impending  fate 
— all  these  things  oppressed  Walter's  mind,  and  made  the 
world  by  no  means  a  place  that  he  felt  loath  to  quit.  The  des- 
pondency and  despair  in  the  young  man's  face  touched  the 
banker's  heart. 

"  Search,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Litton,  for  this  authorisation,"  said 
he  more  kindly,  as  he  held  out  his  hand ;  "  but  if  it  cannot  be 
found,  still  come  to  me  again,  to-morrow  at  latest.  Indeed,  we 
will  do  for  you  what  we  can." 

With  which  poor  gleam  of  hope,  Walter  took  his  leave. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  LAST  APPEAL. 

ISX^TilTSN  death  is  drawing  nigh  us,  we  do  not  blink  at  the 
^^^vy^  truth  of  matters,  as  when  we  have  time  to  toy  with 
*^  it ;  and  Walter,  who,  though  so  young  and  strong, 
was  yet— if  he  kept  his  word — upon  life's  brink,  felt  his  own 
mind  convinced  that  even  if  the  authorisation  still  existed,  it 
would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  hands  that  held  it,  since 
those  hands  (he  felt  equally  sure)  were  Reginald  Selwyn's. 
Yet  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  it  behove  him  to  do  his 
best  to  obtain  it.  It  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  have  to  make 
application  to  this  man  once  more,  and  the  more  so  because  to 
him,  and  him  alone,  he  had  confided  that  his  own  life  was  im- 
perilled as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  but  for  the  latter's  sake 
he  was  resolved  to  do  so.  He  accordingly  called  at  the  baronet's 
hotel,  to  request  another  interview.  The  reply  brought  to  him 
by  the  servant  was,  that  Sir  Reginald  had  not  yet  risen.  He 
called  again  an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  that  he  had  gone 
out.  As  Walter  had  left  a  pressing  message  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  since  his  own  lodgings  were  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  hotel,  it  was  now  evident  to  him  that  Sir  Reginald  intended 
to  avoid  him.  He  therefore  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  once  more  urged  the  immense  importance  of  the  docu- 
ment with  which  Lilian  had  been  intrusted ;  stated  his  firm  * 
belief  that  it  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  way  into  the  town  ; 
and  adjured  him,  if  he  wished  to  save  his  father-in-law  from  a 
cruel  death,  that  he  should  use  every  effort  to  discover  it.  "  If 
it  indeed  be  lost,"  wrote  he,  ^*you  can  certify  to  that  effect, 
and  your  personal  presence  at  the  banker's  may,  even  as  it  is, 
be  of  some  avail."  He  added  this,  in  case  Sir  Reginald  had 
destroyed  the  paper,  from  unwillingness  to  let  so  large  a  slice 
out  of  the  family  fortune  be  sacrificed,  rather  than  with  the 
actual  intention  of  benefiting  himself  by  the  merchant's  death ; 
or  to  give  him  opportunity  of  repentance  and  reparation,  if  he 
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had  indeed  contemplated  so  great  a  crime.  To  this  letter,  and 
not  until  late  in  the  evening,  a  verbal  answer  was  delivered 
at  Walter^s  lodgings,  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Reginald  had  noth- 
ing to  add  to  what  he  had  already  communicated  to  Mr.  Lit- 
ton. The  method  and  terms  of  this  reply  struck  Walter  as 
being  equally  suspicious ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  baronet 
was  not  only  resolved  not  to  commit  himself  to  paper,  but  that 
he  had  purposely  avoided  any  direct  reference  to  the  authorisa- 
tion itself.  Should  Lilian  recover,  there  would,  therefore,  be 
no  direct  evidence  (except  from  Lotty,  which  was  as  good  as 
none)  that  the  document  had  ever  been  inquired  for  at  his 
hands ;  while,  if  she  died — the  merchant  and  himself  having 
fallen  victims  to  Corralli — Sir  Reginald  would  only  have  to 
account  to  his  own  conscience  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 
At  the  same  time,  Walter  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
public  this  terrible  suspicion,  that  had  not  indeed  sprung  up  in 
his  own  mind  in  a  single  night,  for  it  had  its  roots  in  long  ex- 
perience, but  which  must  seem  to  others  of  monstrous  and  ab- 
normal growth. 

The  first  thing  on  the  morrow,  agreeably  to  the  invitation 
he  had  received,  Walter  once  more  presented  himself  at  the 
English  bank.  Mr.  Gordon  received  him  with  much  kindness, 
and  he  fancied  that  there  was  a  smile  of  something  like  assur- 
ance on  his  face,  as  well  as  welcome. 

"  Well,  sir,  and  have  you  found  this  authorisation  1 "  were 
his  first  words. 

"  No,  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  I  frankly  tell  you  that  I  think  it 
will  not  be  found.'' 

"  But  who  could  have  taken  it  ?  Of  what  use  would  it  be 
to  any  human  being,  save  to  Brown  himself,  and  this  rascal 
Corralli,  whose  people  would  be  therefore  the  last  to  have 
stolen  it  ? " 

I  cannot  say,  sir,"  replied  Walter  gloomily ;  a  reply  that 
expressed  the  state  of  the  case  more  literally  than  his  interlo- 
cutor imagined.  He  could  indeed  make  a  shrewd  guess  of 
what  use  it  might  be  to  a  certain  person,  but  he  could  not  say 
so.    "  1  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  not  to  be  found." 

Well,  that  is  very  unfortunate,  because  it  would  have  made 
matters  comparatively  easy,"  answered  Mr.  Gordon.  "  I  have, 
however,  been  in  communication  with  my  partners  on  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  they  are  willing,  under  the  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  make  an  exceptional  effort.  We  cannot 
treat,  of  course,  with  you  as  a  principal ;  but  if  Mr.  Brown's 
son-in-law  and  daughter  will  come  to  us  in  person,  prepared  to 
make  an  affidavit  respecting  this  document,  and  to  execute  a 
deed  guaranteeing  us  against  the  loss  of  the  money,  it  shall  be 
raised  by  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Brown's  other  daughter  should  be  ill,  but  we  must  take  her 
acquiescence  for  granted.'' 

Mr.  Gordon  evidently  imagined  that  he  was  not  only  mak- 
ing a  very  generous  offer,  which  in  truth  he  was,  but  also  one 
which  would  be  greedily  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned  ; 
and  the  gloom  that  still  overshadowed  Walter's  face  irritated 
him  not  a  little. 

If  such  an  arrangement  does  not  come  up  to  your  ideas  of 
what  is  liberal,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  he  sharply,  ^'  they  will  differ 
very  much  from  those  of  the  commercial  world,  I  promise 
you." 

"Your  offer,  Mr.  Gordon,  is  most  liberal,  most  generous — I 
acknowledge  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  will 
be  of  any  service.  Sir  Reginald  Selwyn  told  me  that  even 
should  the  authorisation  be  found,  it  would  be  a  question  with 
him  whether  he  should  make  use  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, he  said  he  objected  to  treat  with  brigands  at  all,  except 
with  the  sword  ;  and  as  for  a  guarantee,  it  is  my  firm  impres- 
sion that  he  will  never  give  it." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  the  banker  thoughtfully.  "  This  is, 
then,  a  very  serious  business,  for  if  Sir  Reginald  positively  re- 
fuses to  execute  the  deed  I  spoke  of,  we  can  do  nothing."  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  think  that  he  will  venture  to  refuse,  in 
the  teeth  of  public  opinion.  People  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  let  his  father-in-law  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that — 
his  wife  being,  as  we  conclude,  co-heiress — he  might  inherit  his 
money." 

"  My  belief  is,  Mr.  Gordon,"  answered  Walter  gravely,  "  that 
he  will  let  people  say  what  they  please." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  banker  regarded 
him  with  fixed  attention. 

"  You  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Sir  Regiaald,  I  presume, 
sir  1 "  inquired  he  presently. 
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"  There  has  been  no  absolute  quarrel,  but  we  are  certainly 
not  on  good  terms.  I  must  confess  I  have  no  good  opinion  of 
him." 

Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  hope  you  are  judg- 
ing him  harshly.  Go  to  him  at  once,  and  state  the  case  ex- 
actly as  it  stands.  Here  are  his  father-in-law's  bankers  pre- 
pared to  advance  this  ransom  upon  the  guarantee  of  himself 
and  Lady  Selwyn,  and  on  the  understanding,  that  Miss  Lilian 
Brown,  on  her  recovery,  and  in  case  of  anything  going  wrong 
with  the  money,  will  join  with  her  sister  in  seeing  us  righted." 

"  Of  that  I  will  be  answerable  with  my  life — that  is,  if  my 
life  were  worth  anything,"  added  Walter  hastily,  his  thoughts 
mechanically  recurring  to  the  brigand  camp. 

Well,  certainly,  your  life  would  not  be  a  very  convertible 
commodity,  Mr.  Litton,''  answered  the  banker,  smiling,  "  al- 
though I  am  sure  it  is  a  valuable  one.  I  hope  to  see  more  of 
you  before  you  leave  Palermo,  and  under  more  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances. Above  all,  I  hope  to  see  you  again  to-day,  and 
accompanied  by  Sir  Eeginald  and  Lady  Selwyn." 

Directly  he  understood  that  the  baronet  and  Walter  had 
quarrelled,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Gordon  took  a  less  serious 
view  of  the  matter,  and  had  little  apprehension  of  any  serious 
obstacle  on  Sir  Reginald's  part. 

"  I  will  do  my  very  best,  sir,"  answered  Walter  earnestly  ; 
"and  whatever  fhappens,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Gordon." 

"  Nay  !  don't  let  us  say  '  good-bye,'  but  ^  good-day,'  "  said 
the  banker,  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  accompanjdng  him  to 
the  door.  ^^On  Tuesday  we  have  a  little  dinner-party,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  send  you  a  card  of  invitation  to  your 
lodgings." 

A  card  of  invitation  for  Tuesday  !  Never,  perhaps,  did  such 
a  simple  act  of  courtesy  awaken  such  bitter  thoughts  as  those 
which  filled  Walter's  mind  as  he  took  his  way  home  through 
the  crowded  streets.  All  about  him  was  full  of  light  and  life, 
but  upon  his  inmost  heart  the  shadow  of  death  had  already 
fallen.  His  firm  conviction  was,  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  and 
that  no  Tuesday  would  ever  dawn  upon  him  in  this  world. 
He  could  do  his  best  with  Sir  Eeginald,  of  course — though 
his  best  should  include  no  word  of  appeal  upon  his  own  ac- 
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count ;  if  his  own  life  alone  had  been  in  peril,  he  would  not 
have  stooped  to  ask  it  of  him  at  all — but  he  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing presentiment  that  his  visit  would  be  fruitless. 

At  the  hotel,  he  was  met,  as  usual,  by  the  statement  that 
Sir  Eeginald  was  not  within. 

"It  is  no  matter ;  I  will  go  in  and  wait  for  him,"  was  Wal- 
ter's quiet  rejoinder ;  and  there  was  a  determination  in  his  tone 
which  it  was  not  in  Sicilian  nature — or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
nature  of  a  Sicilian  hotel  porter- — to  resist.  He  walked  up- 
stairs, and  entered  the  sitting-room  of  the  baronet  without 
announcement. 

Lotty  was  seated  there  alone,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  her  husband,  she  did  not  even  look  up  from  her  em- 
ployment. Her  back  was  turned  towards  him,  and  she  was 
engaged,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  upon  some  sort  of  needle-work, 
but  he  noticed  that  she  passed  her  handkerchief  rapidly  across 
her  eyes,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Lady  Selwyn,"  said  he,  "  forgive  this  intrusion,  but  my 
business  admits  of  no  delay." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  faced  him  with  a  frightened 
look. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Litton,  does  Eeginald  know  "         She  hesitated, 

and  he  could  see  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"That  I  am  here?"  answered  Walter  quietly.  "No;  he 
does  not  know  it,  but  it  is  necessary  he  should  do  so.  I  am 
come  on  the  gravest  errand,  and  one  on  which  hangs  your 
father's  life." 

"0  sir,  you  must  be  mistaken,'^  replied  she,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears ;  "  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that.  Eeginald  assures 
me  that  it  cannot.*' 

"  Your  husband  cannot  know  the  facts.  Lady  Selwyn,  as  I 
know  them.  To-morrow  will  be  your  father's  last  day  on  earth, 
unless  one  of  two  things  happens.  One  is,  that  the  authorisa- 
tion which  your  sister  brought  with  her  from  the  brigands' 
camp  into  this  house,  shall  be  forthcoming." 

"  I  cannot  find  it ;  I  have  searched  everywhere  ;  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  have,"  returned  she  earnestly. 

"  Perhaps  Sir  Eeginald  could  find  it,  if  he  tried." 

Lotty's  pale  face  assumed  an  awful  whiteness,  and  her  teeth 
began  to  chatter  as  though  with  cold. 
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"  No,  Mr.  Litton,  he  cannot,"  she  gasped.  "  It  is  lost,  lost, 
lost ! " 

You  mean,  that  I  am  too  late,"  said  Walter  sternly — 
"  that  it  has  been  destroyed/' 

"  I  don't  say  that,  I  don't  say  that  I  "  cried  Lady  Selwyn 
passionately.  I  did  not  see  him  do  it ;  but  yet,  in  ignorance 
of  its  importance,  he  may  have  done  it.  What  was  the  other 
hope — the  other  chance  ?  0  help  me,  help  me,  Mr.  Litton,  to 
save  my  father  ! " 

"  The  other  hope — and  the  only  other  hope — lies  in  your- 
self." 

"  In  me  !  "  exclaimed  she  joyfully  ;  "  then  he  is  saved." 
In  you,  and  in  your  husband."  The  light  faded  from  her 
eyes  in  a  moment,  and  she  uttered  a  deep  sigh.  Yes ;  you 
and  he  have  only  to  present  yourselves  at  the  English  bank 
this  day,  and  execute  a  certain  deed,  and  the  ransom  will  be 
paid." 

"  I  will  ask  him,  Mr.  Litton  ;  I  will  beseech  him  ;  but  you 
know  "  (here  she  smiled  a  wretched  smile)  "  that  I  have  not 
much  power  j  and  he  is  so  convinced — being  a  soldier,  you  see, 
himself — that  the  better  way  is  to  send  the  troops.  Perhaps 
— ^he  will  be  very  angry,  I  am  afraid,  to  find  you  here — but 
still,  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  seeing  him  yourself." 

"  I  shall  most  certainly  see  him  myself.  Lady  Selwyn." 
And  do  not  give  him  an  opportunity  for  quarrel,"  con- 
tinned  Lotty  earnestly  ;  "for  my  father's  sake,  and  for  Lilian's, 
be  careful  of  that.    Bear  with  him,  Mr.  Litton." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,"  answered  Walter  gravely.  Her 
advice  was  good  so  far  as  it  went ;  for  it  was  likely  enough 
that  Sir  Eeginald  would  endeavour  to  escape  what  was  required 
of  him,  by  means  of  a  quarrel ;  but,  then,  was  it  not  still  more 
probable  that  he  would  contrive  to  quarrel  in  any  case 

How  is  Lilian  % "  inquired  Walter.  "  You  may  imagine 
the  pressing  importance  of  my  visit  here,  since  I  have  not  put 
that  question  before.  The  porter  in  the  hall,  however,  in- 
formed me  that  she  is  much  the  same." 

"  No  j  she  is  better,"  said  Lotty,  dropping  her  voice,  and 
looking  cautiously  round ;  "  I  can  give  you  that  much  comfort. 
She  is  herself  again—quite  herself — though,  of  course,  as  weak 
as  a  child." 
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"  Ah  !  if  it  were  ten  days  hence,  instead  of  to-morrow — ^to- 
morrow ! "  murmured  Walter  involuntarily. 
"  Why  so,  Mr.  Litton  V 

"  Because  Lilian  herself  could  have  then  gone  to  the  banker's  ; 
but  at  present  that  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question." 

"  0  yes,  quite.  In  three  days'  time,  however,  I  think  she 
would  be  strong  enough  to  see  you — and  I  am  sure  it  would 
please  her." 

In  three  days'  time  !  This  woman  had  already,  then,  for- 
gotten," thought  he,  the  fate  that  awaited  her  father  within 
less  than  forty-eight  hours.  What  a  weak  and  wavering  nature 
was  hers,  how  impressible,  and  yet  how  easily  every  impression 
was  effaced  !  How  could  it  have  been  possible  that  there  had 
been  a  time — and  not  so  long  ago — when  he  had  thought  of 
her  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  womankind  !  How  different,  and 
how  inferior  was  she  to  his  Lilian !  " 

This  was  somewhat  hard  on  Lotty,  for  she  had  not  forgotten 
what  Walter  had  told  her  respecting  her  father,  only  she  did 
not  think  matters  were  quite  so  bad  as  he  described.  She  be- 
lieved him  more  than  she  believed  her  husband,  but  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  believe  the  latter  a  little — not  that  she 
did  not  know  him  to  be  untruthful,  but  because  she  was  loath  to 
think  of  him  so  ill,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do,  if  Walter 
were  right  in  his  forebodings.  She  had  also  the  tendency  of 
her  sex,  to  think  all  risks  much  less  than  they  were  represented 
to  be. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  not  without  a  tremulousness  in 
his  tone,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  see  Lilian, 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow  morning,  even  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 
It  seemed  so  hard  to  go  to  the  grave  without  bidding  her  good- 
bye, though  he  knew  it  would  cost  him  so  much ;  as  for  her, 
it  would  cost  her  nothing  in  that  respect,  since  it  would  be 
dangerous,  as  well  as  useless,  to  tell  her  how  matters  really 
stood. 

"  Well,  you  might  see  ^er,"  said  Lotty,  hesitating ;  but  I 
could  hardly  promise  that  she  could  see  you.  Perhaps  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  when  she  has  had  her  afternoon  sleep,  and  is 
at  her  best,  she  might  bear  the  interview.  She  has  often  spoken 
of  you,  and  even  asked  for  you,  though  sometimes  I  doubted 
whether  she  knew  what  she  was  saying  ;  and  considering  what 
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you  have  undergone  together,  I  cannot  think  there  can  be  any 
harm — and  Eeginald  has  said  nothing  against  it — yes  ;  I  really 
do  think  we  might  say  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  Walter,  finding  poor  Lotty  what  she 
was,  to  hear  Sir  Eeginald's  stern  voice  in  the  hall  (doubtless 
rebuking  the  porter  for  having  given  his  visitor  admittance), 
and  to  feel  that  from  him  he  would  at  least  definitely  know 
his  fate.  It  was  easy  to  see  by  Lady  Selwyn's  face  that  she 
heard  it  also. 

Shall  I  go,  Mr.  Litton,"  murmured  she  hurriedly,  "or 

shall  I  stay  ?    If  you  think  I  can  be  of  any  use  "  It  was 

evident  enough  which  alternative  the  poor  lady  preferred,  and 
Walter  was  disinclined  to  put  her  to  pain  ;  moreover,  it  was  as 
likely  that  the  presence  of  a  witness  would  harden  Sir  Regi- 
nald in  his  villainy — if  villainy  he  intended  to  commit — as  that 
it  would  shame  him  into  propriety  ;  and  again,  if  the  baronet 
proved  obstinate,  Walter  would  be  compelled,  for  her  sake,  to  , 
mitigate  the  indignation  and  contempt  which  in  that  case  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  express  towards  him. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  I  should  see  your  husband  alone.  Lady 
Selwyn,"  said  he  gently ;  and  Lotty  disappeared  through  one 
door,  as  Sir  Reginald  presented  himself  at  the  other.  **It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Litton,  that  you  are  very  importunate,"  were 
his  first  words,  as  he  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
Neither  the  action  nor  the  unaccustomed  pallor  of  the  baronet's 
face  escaped  his  visitor.  They  were  evidences  to  him  that  this 
man  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  ashamed  of  his  resolution,  or,  at  all  events, 
was  well  aware  that  disgrace  would  be  imputed  to  him. 

"  Where  two  men's  lives  are  in  such  imminent  peril.  Sir 
Reginald,  I  do  not  think  that  any  endeavour  to  save  them 
should  be  termed  importunity.  The  authorisation  intrusted  to 
your  sister-in-law's  hands  has,  it  seems,  been  lost.'' 

"  You  have  already  had  your  answer  upon  that  point,"  re- 
plied the  other  coldly.  "  As  to  its  being  '  lost,'  indeed,  1  can- 
not say,  because  that  supposes  such  a  document  to  have  been 
in  existence  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been  found." 

"  And  I  conclude,  Sir  Reginald,  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  will  not  be  found  ? " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Litton." 
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But  it  was  plain  by  the  red  spot  on  his  cheek-bones,  and  the 
hard  glitter  of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  what  was 
meant. 

"We  are  quite  alone,  Sir  Eeginald,'^  said  Walter  in  firm 
significant  tones,  "  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
speak  plainly.  The  loss  of  this  document,  I  must  needs  re- 
mind you,  which  includes  also  the  sacrifice  of  your  father-in- 
law's  life,  would  be  to  you  a  great  gain.  It  behoves  you,  there- 
fore, for  your  reputation's  sake,  if  for  no  better  reason,  to  " 

"  My  reputation,  sir,''  interrupted  Sir  Reginald  contemptu- 
ously, "  can  stand  any  slur  which  Mr.  Walter  Litton  may 
choose  to  cast  upon  it." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  myself ;  I  am  merely  quoting  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  banker  here,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
shared  by  every  one  of  our  countrymen  in  this  place,  that  if 
you  refuse  to  assist  in  rescuing  Mr.  Brown  from  the  cruel  hands 
which  threaten  him,  your  conduct  will  be  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicions.  The  money  which  it  is  well  known  you  would  in- 
herit by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  would  doubtless  be  a  con- 
sideration— but  it  would  be  blood-money-" 

Sir  Reginald  was  trembling  with  rage  in  every  limb,  but 
yet  he  restrained  himself,  as  Walter  knew  he  could  never  have 
done,  had  he  been  imputing  to  him  less  than  the  truth.  "  It 
is  certainly  very  agreeable,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  he  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "to  find  that  others,  beside  yourself,  are  interesting 
themselves  so  much  in  my  private  affairs ;  but  it  is  just  as  well 
—if  they  are  to  be  made  public— that  the  facts  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  You  accuse  me  of  concealing,  or  des- 
troying—for it  comes  to  that — a  certain  document,  the  very 
existence  of  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  deny.  It  is  true  my 
sister-in-law  has  mentioned  the  very  sum  you  speak  of — the 
monstrous  amount  of  which,  by-the-by,  seemed  well  to  consort 
with  her  unhappy  condition — but  as  to  seeing  it  stated  in  black 
and  white,  that,  nobody  has  done.  Yet,  because  I  don't  pro- 
duce it,  you  go  about  the  town,  it  seems,  accusing  me  of  refus- 
ing to  assist  my  father-in-law  in  obtaining  his  freedom.  I  have 
done  my  best— and  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  those 
best  fitted  to  advise  in  such  matters — by  getting  the  troops 
sent  out,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  aught  else — short  of  what 
is  utterly  unreasonable — to  further  the  same  end." 
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In  that  case,  then,  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Walter  gravely,  "  my 
object  in  coming  here  to-day  is  accomplished.  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Gordon  to  inform  you,  that  if  you  and  Lady 
Selwyn  will  present  yourselves  in  person  at  the  bank  to-day, 
that  your  guarantees  for  the  money  will  be  accepted  in  place  of 
the  authorisation,  and  that  in  that  case  Mr.  Brown's  ransom 
will  be  forthcoming  at  once." 

"  What !  the  three  hundred  thousand  ducats." 

For  the  moment,  astonishment  had  dulled  Sir  Eeginald's  wits ; 
instead  of  being  ready  with  an  excuse  for  not  conforming  to  this 
unexpected  offer,  he  could  only  oppose  an  incredulity  which  the 
facts  must  needs  overcome.  The  idea  of  his  personal  guarantee 
being  accepted  for  such  a  sum  as  fifty  thousand  pounds — one 
hundred  part  of  which  in  ready-money  he  had  rarely  possessed 
in  his  life — had  utterly  overwhelmed  him. 

Walterjbegan  to  think  that  his  own  difficulties  were  over,  and 
ventured  to  smooth  away  those  which  seemed  to  present  them- 
selves to  Sir  Eeginald. 

Your  guarantee,"  said  he,  it  is  true  will  be  but  a  matter 
of  form.  When  Mr.  Brown  regains  his  liberty,  he  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  enough  to  pay  the  money ;  only,  in  the  absence  of  the 
authorisation,  the  bank  needs  to  be  assured  of  this,  by  his 
daughter  and  yourself. 

"  But  if  he  does  not  regain  his  liberty,  and  the  money  is  taken 
by  the  brigands  all  the  same  1 "  observed  the  baronet.  Sup- 
posing even  they  were  to  kill  him — as  you  have  told  me  is  pos- 
sible— and  these  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  go  into  Cor 
rallies  pockets  all  the  same  ? " 

"  That  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable ;  such  a  breach  of  faith 
has  never  been  known  among  these  people." 

Improbable  !  But  is  it  impossible]  that  is  the  question. 
As  to  honour  among  thieves,  to  be  sure  there  is  a  proverb  to 
that  effect,  but  it  would  scarcely  justify  me,  I  should  imagine, 
in  putting  such  a  temptation  as  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
way  of  a  Sicilian  brigand.  No,  Mr.  Litton ;  I  am  sensible — you 
may  tell  Mr.  Gordon — of  the  compliment  he  pays  me ;  but  I 
must  decline  to  accept  such  a  responsibility— to  undertake  an 
obligation  which  I  have  no  means  of  discharging — should  things 
turn  out  a  miss — as  a  man  of  honour." 

"  I  must  again  remind  you  that  we  are  quite  alone,  SirEegi- 
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nald,"  said  Walter  bitterly,  *^and  that  I  know  you  perfectly 
well.  You  have  undertaken  obligations  before  now  which  you 
had  much  less  chance  of  discharging  than  this  one,  and  with 
much  less  important  objects.  Your  scruples  upon  this  matter, 
when  I  saw  you  last,  and  when  no  such  opportunity  as  the  pre- 
sent offered  itself,  were  confined  to  making  overtures  to  the 
brigands  at  all,  who,  you  said,  must  be  treated  with,  on  princi- 
ple, by  the  sword  alone.  Those  scruples,  it  seems,  you  have 
forgotten  ;  but  you  have  found  others  more  adapted  for  the  new 
conditions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  any  case  you  would  find 
reasons  enough  to  excuse  you  from  following  the  course  which 
duty  and  humanity  alike  point  out  to  you.  As  for  me — if  you 
persist  in  this  wickedness — I  shall  be  a  dead  man  to-morrow 
night ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  die  unavenged,  I  will 
leave  behind  me  a  statement  of  your  conduct,  in  this  matter, 
towards  your  relative,  which,  so  soon  as  the  news  come  of  our 
double  murder,  shall  be  published  far  and  wide.  You  will  be 
rich,  perhaps,  for  it  is  possible — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  specu- 
lating upon  her  illness  turning  out  fatally  even  now — that  you 
may  obtain  poor  Lilian's  inheritance  as  well  as  that  of  your 
wife  j  but  you  will  never  purchase,  I  do  not  say  the  respect,  but 
the  recognition  of  your  fellow-creatures.  You  will  be  held  as  a 
man  accursed.  That  you  are  brave — in  one  sense,  at  all  events 
— I  am  well  aware  ;  but  you  will  not  be  brave  enough  to  hold 
up  your  head  when  the  finger  of  public  scorn  is  pointed  at 
it?" 

"  Have  you  done — have  you  quite  done  ? "  inquired  Sir  Regi- 
nald coldly.  Have  you  any  more  theatrical  effects  with  which 
to  favour  me  ?  " 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Reginald  Selwyn,  except  to 
put  the  question  for  the  last  time  :  Will  you  stir  a  finger  to  save 
your  father-in-law's  life,  or  will  you  not  I '' 

If  you  mean,  by  stirring  a  finger,  will  I  become  a  party  to 
a  negotiation  with  brigands  1— no  ;  I  will  not !  " 

"Mr.  Gordon  was  right,"  said  Walter  bitterly,  as  he  rose 
from  the  chair.  "  There  was  a  time  when  Reginald  Selwyn  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier ;  but  I  know  now  for  what,  in  his 
cruel  heart,  he  knew  himself  to  be,  a  scoundrel  and  an  as- 
sassin !  " 
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Sir  Reginald  leaped  to  his  feet,  but  the  passion  which,  in  the 
days  that  Walter  had  referred  to,  would  have  prompted  him  to 
strike  his  adversary  to  the  earth,  gave  way  immediately  to  cal- 
culations of  prudence.  He  reflected  that  a  conflict  with  his 
quondam  friend  at  such  a  time  would  be  most  damaging  to  his 
interests  and  reputation.  Walter,  waited  quietly  for  the  expected 
assault— in  truth,  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  grapple 
with  his  enemy,  with  little  solicitude  for  what  might  be  the 
result  of  such  an  encounter ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was  not  to 
happen,  uttered  but  one  word,  "  Coward  !"  and  looking  steadily 
in  the  other's  face,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

WALTER  SETS  HIS  HOUSE  IN  ORDER. 

tGEEAT  poetess  has  described  for  us  the  aspect  under 
which  death  appears  to  man  in  his  various  ages ;  but 
the  welcome  which  but  too  many  of  us  are  ready  to  give 
it,  she  has  forborne  to  sing.  There  are  many  thousands  in  this 
little  land  of  ours,  I  do  not  doubt,  who  would  receive  with  joy 
a  summons  to  eternal  peace,  if  it  were  only  to  be  cessation  from 
trouble,  and  nothing  more.  For  such,  indeed,  the  idea  of  heaven 
is  far  too  high,  as  that  of  hell  is  far  too  monstrous.  Only  to 
rest,  and  to  be  out  of  the  world,  is  their  piteous  desire.  It  is 
probable  that  the  establishment  of  life-assurance  societies  has 
prolonged  human  existence  more  than  all  the  appliances  of 
science  before  and  since  their  era.  There  is  many  a  man  for 
whom  not  only  Prosperity  and  Pleasure  are  over,  but  even  Hope 
itself,  who  feels  not  only  old  age,  and  poverty  and  care,  growing 
over  him  like  mosses  upon  a  wall — though,  alas,  not  so  pain- 
lessly— but  comfortless  despair ;  there  is  many  a  man,  I  say, 
who,  if  himself  were  alone  concerned  in  the  matter,  would  cer- 
tainly end  all  with  a  bare  bodkin,  without  much  fear  of  the 
after-dream.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  what  we  fear  is  worse  than 
what  we  feel ;  but  the  feeling  is,  in  this  case,  sharp  and  sensi- 
ble, while  the  fear  is  vague  and  shadowy.  With  what  bitter 
but  secret  smiles  do  church-going  men  often  listen  to  homilies 
about  the  joys  of  life,  and  the  eager  clutch  with  which  human- 
ity clings  to  it  1  Still,  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  the  poet  is 
right ;  to  most  men — let  us  thank  God  for  it — life  is  dear.  To 
youth,  it  is  especially  so,  for  to  them  even,  if  it  may  sometimes 
seem  that  it  would  be  well  to  die,  the  Preacher's  words  are  true, 
"  that  heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  lately  appeared  to 
Walter  Litton  that  existence  had  no  great  boon  to  offer  him, 
and  that  he  might  let  go  his  hold  upon  it  without  much  regret ; 
but  now  that  he  was  standing  in  the  shining  street,  with  the 
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sea  one  smile  before  him,  and  the  voices  and  laughter  of  his 
fellow-men  breaking  in  upon  his  ear,  it  again  seemed  hard  to 
die.  He  was  not  yet  three-and-twenty,  and  in  perfect  health 
and  vigour ;  the  slight  hurt  that  his  few  days  of  scarcity  and 
exposure  upon  the  mountains  had  done  him  or,  perhaps,  had 
only  seemed  to  do  him,  was  quite  passed  away.  There  was  no 
reason — save  that  terrible  bail-bond  of  his  word  he  had  given 
to  the  brigand  chief,  and  which  was  to  be  exacted  on  the  mor- 
row— why  he  should  not  live  for  the  next  fifty  years  ;  breathe 
the  soft  air,  feel  the  warm  sun,  gaze  into  the  pure  depths  of 
yonder  sky,  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry  with  his  fellows. 
If  only  that  little  promise  of  his  could  be  blotted  from  his  mind 
— and  only  from  his  own  mind,  for  no  one  else  would  reproach 
him  for  breaking  it — he  felt  that  his  life  might  be  a  happy  one. 
Should  Lilian  recover,  of  which  there  now  seemed  to  be  good 
hope,  she  would  undoubtedly  accept  him  for  her  husband,  in  spite 
of  any  representations  of  Sir  Eeginald.  To  have  love,  riches, 
health,  and  youth  within  his  power,  and  yet  to  exchange  all  to- 
morrow— to-morrow — for  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  was  a 
terrible  thought  indeed. 

The  contrast  did  not,  however,  present  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
temptation.  He  did  not  need  to  picture  to  himself  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  unhappy  old  merchant  at  his  non-appearance 
in  the  brigand  camp,  nor  the  mortification  of  J oanna  at  that 
evidence  of  his  want  of  faith;  indeed,  they  would  both,  he 
knew,  be  glad  that  he  had  thus  escaped  his  doom,  since  it  was 
to  be  escaped  no  other  way  ;  nor  did  the  thought  of  the  bitter 
triumph  of  Corralli  over  his  broken  word  affect  him  in  the  least, 
for  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  to  break  his  word.  He  was 
going  back  on  the  morrow  of  his  death,  as  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  do,  should  things  turn  out  as  they  had  done ;  but  he 
had  not  expected  them  so  to  turn  out ;  and  his  disappointment 
was  very  bitter,  and  his  regrets  very  keen.  He  had  no  sense  of 
any  heroism  in  his  own  conduct,  but  only  of  the  hardness  of  the 
fate  that  necessitated  it ;  and  he  was  furious  against  the  selfish 
and  murderous  greed. of  Sir  Eeginald.  If  religion  required  of 
him,  in  that  hour  of  wretchedness,  to  forgive  the  man,  who,  if 
not  the  actual  cause  of  it,  had,  by  his  criminal  inaction,  con- 
duced to  it,  Walter  was  not  religious  ;  he  hated  and  despised 
him  infinitely  more  than  Corralli  himself,  and  in  all  the  dark 
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turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  kept  this  one  clear  and  distinct  before 
him — that  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  Eeginald  Selwyn  should  not 
escape  unpunished.  There  are  many  good  and  wise  axioms  that 
require  to  be  acted  upon  with  a  difference,  according  to  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  A  soft  answer, 
we  are  told,  for  example,  turned  away  wrath ;  and  it  doubtless 
does  so  in  many  cases  3  but  there  are  others  in  which  concilia- 
tion is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  increases  the  fury  of  the 
wicked  man,  since  he  conceives  from  it  that  he  may  be  furious 
with  impunity.  Another  excellent  precept  is,  to  leave  evil- 
doers to  the  punishment  of  their  own  conscience ;  but  here  also 
it  is  necessary  to  be  convinced  that  in  the  particular  case  such 
an  instrument  of  chastisement  exists.  To  have  left  Eeginald 
Selwyn  to  the  stings  of  remorse,  would  have  been  much  the 
same  as  to  have  inflicted  a  fine  of  five  shillings  upon  a  million- 
aire for  murder.  Walter  was  firmly  resolved  to  inflict  no  fine 
upon  liim,  but  such  a  penalty  as  he  must  needs  feel.  He  there- 
fore made  use  of  one  of  the  few  hours  of  life  remaining  to  him, 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Brown^s  capture  and  imprisonment,  with  special  reference  to  the 
ransom  which  would  have  procured  his  release ;  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  authorisation,  and  Sir  Eeginald's  lukewarm- 
ness  concerning  it ;  the  negotiations  with  the  banker,  and  the 
baronet's  refusal  to  sign  the  guarantee  :  nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
point  out  how,  by  such  a  course  of  conduct,  the  latter's  material 
interests  had  been  advantaged  at  the  expense  of  his  unhappy 
relative.  This  paper  he  sealed  up,  and  addressed  to  the  British 
consul,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  made  public  so  soon 
as  the  fatal  news  from  Corralli's  camp  should  reach  the  city. 
Of  himself,  he  said  little,  beyond  describing  the  circumstances 
of  his  compelled  return  to  the  brigands,  which  would  naturally 
afford  to  his  statement  the  weight  which  attaches  to  the  evidence 
of  a  dying  man. 

A  much  more  painful,  if  less  important  task  then  claimed  his 
attention,  in  bidding  farewell  to  Lilian.  It  was  necessary  to  do 
this  in  writing,  since,  even  if  he  should  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
her  (which  now  seemed  improbable),  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, in  her  fragile  condition,  to  communicate  to  her  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  He  did  not  waste  many  words  upon  Sir 
Reginald,  with  whose  character  he  knew  Lilian  was  well  ac- 
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quainted,  and  of  whose  conduct  in  the  present  matter  she  would 
hear  the  particulars  from  other  sources ;  but  he  solemnly  laid 
the  fate  of  her  father  and  himself  at  the  baronet's  door,  and 
adjured  her  to  rescue  Lotty  from  his  hands,  which,  as  he  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  by  making  some  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
"He  has  no  wish,  you  will  find,"  he  bitterly  added,  to  keep  his 
captive  for  her  own  sake  ;  but  in  his  willingness  to  accept  ran- 
som, you  will  find  him  the  counterpart  of  Corralli  himself.'* 
Finally,  he  asked  Lilian's  pardon  for  the  involuntary  share  he 
had  himself  taken  in  the  marriage  of  her  sister,  with  the  man 
who  had  thus  brought  ruin  on  them  all.  The  rest  of  his  letter 
described  the  steady  growth  of  his  affection  for  herself,  which, 
although  all  hope  of  its  fruition  seemed  denied  to  him,  had 
induced  him  to  come  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  being  of  use  to  her, 
under  circumstances  which  had  given  her  just  cause  for  appre- 
hension. Unhappily,  his  efforts  to  assist  her  had  been  unavail- 
ing, but  he  besought  her  to  believe  that  he  in  no  way  regretted 
them ;  he  had  done  his  best,  and  failed  ;  but  to  have  done  less 
than  his  best  would  have  been  a  greater  pain  to  him  than  his 
failure  was.  Then  he  spoke  of  their  common  youth,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  grieve  unreasonably,  or  for  long,  over  his  decease. 
Fate  had  only  permitted  them,  within  the  last  few  days,  to 
express  to  one  another  their  mutual  love ;  if  he  had  lived,  it 
was  true,  it  would  have  lasted  as  long  as  life  itself ;  but  since 
he  was  doomed  to  die,  it  was  contrary  to  nature  and  reason 
that  her  young  love  should  be  wasted  on  a  dead  man.  He  gave 
her  his  full  leave — "  Such  a  permission,"  wrote  he,  "  will  seem 
preposterous  to  any  other  than  yourself,  but  you  will  feel  that  I 
have  the  right  to  give  it ;  and  I  foresee  that  it  will  one  day  be 
a  relief  to  you  " — to  marry  whom  she  would.  And  he  wished 
her  happiness  in  her  wedded  life.  Walter  felt  that  his  letter 
was  egotistic  ;  but  also  that  she  would  make  allowance — then 
and  always — for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed. The  Ege  was  strong  within  him.  As  he  looked  out 
from  his  window,  earth,  sea,  and  sky  seemed  to  have  the  same 
personal  reference  to  himself,  that  they  have  to  dying  men.  He 
saw  them  now,  but  after  one  day  more  he  would  never  see  them. 
The  sun  was  setting,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  the  last 
time  save  one.  The  mighty  world,  so  full  of  light  and  life, 
would  go  on  as  usual,  but  not  for  him ;  he  was  about  to  drop 
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out  of  it,  and  the  darkness  of  the  grave  to  close  around  him. 
After  that,  he  knew  not  what  would  happen  to  him,  nor  did  any 
man  know.  He  could  only  bow  his  head  in  reverent  faith.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  God,  nor  did  he  re- 
pine in  an  unmanly  manner.  But  as  he  thought  of  Lilian,  and 
of  all  that  might  have  been,  but  which  was  not  to  be,  the  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  His  mind,  too,  wandered  back  to  Beech 
Street,  and  faithful  Jack  Pelter.  He  did  not  feel  equal  to  writ- 
ing to  him,  but  he  would  learn  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  he 
could  trust  him  to  construe  all  aright,  so  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned.  By  his  will,  made  when  he  came  of  age,  by  his  law- 
yer's advice,  he  had  left  him — the  only  friend  who  had  at  that 
time  "  shewn  himself  friendly  " — what  property  he  was  pos- 
sessed of ;  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  now  to  think  that,  not- 
withstanding his  feckless  habits,  poor  Jack  would  never  want. 
He  had  put  aside  some  portion  of  his  fready-money  to  pay  for 
his  own  interment  in  the  English  cemetery  (a  favourite  spot 
with  him),  should  his  body  be  recovered  from  the  brigands ;  and 
the  rest  he  had  allotted  to  Francisco,  as  the  marriage  portion  of 
his  bride.  These,  with  the  letters,  he  intended  to  leave  out 
upon  the  morrow,  in  order  that  they  might  be  found  after  he  had 
left  the  city.  And  now  all  matters  having  been  thus  provided 
for  in  this  world,  he  was  sitting  at  his  open  windowf  thinking 
unutterable  things. 

"  Signor  !  " — ^he  started,  so  deep  was  he  in  meditation  that 
he  had  not  heard  any  one  enter  his  apartment — signor,  I 
have  news  for  you." 

It  was  Francisco's  voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  always 
musical,  but  which  had  acquired  of  late— born  of  his  new-found 
love — the  tenderness  of  a  brook  in  June,  "  which  to  the  leafy 
woods  all  night  singeth  a  quiet  tune ; "  his  passion  had  rendered 
him  sympathetic,  as  well  as  eloquent.  "  You  have  scarcely 
touched  your  dinner,  my  father  says  ;  but  you  will  eat  supper 
when  you  have  heard  my  tidings.  The  English  young  lady  is 
better,  still  weak  and  worn,  poor  soul,  and  a  mere  shadow  to 
look  at :  you  must  not  be  frightened  at  thaf 

"  What  can  she  see  me,  then  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  she  will  see  you  :  not  to-night,  because  it  is  too  late, 
but  to-morroWf" 

"  To-morrow  ! The  very  word  seemed  to  sound  forlorn 
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and  sad,  as  he  uttered  it.  "  It  will  be  early,  then,  I  hope, 
Francisco." 

"  Yes ;  it  will  be  very  early.  After  her  night's  rest,  says 
Julia,  her  mistress  is  at  her  best  and  strongest,  and  she  wishes 
to  see  you,  signor,  ah,  so  eagerly ! " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Francisco.  You  will  find  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  this  good  service." 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  of  that.  But  you  must  really  eat  some- 
thing, none  would  think  that  it  was  but  two  days  ago  that  you 
came  back  half-starved  from  the  mountains." 
'  A  sharp  pang  ran  through  Walter's  frame ;  he  had  been  re- 
minded of  a  thing  forgotten — namely,  his  appointment  with 
Santoro  for  that  evening. 

"  Come,  signor,  let  me  bring  you  supper." 

"  Presently,  Francisco — in  half  an  hour  or  so ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  do  first  in  the  town."  He  turned  back  to  the  window, 
unwilling  to  prolong  this  talk ,  and  Francisco,  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  his  English  friend,  and  a  dubious  shake  of  his  fine 
head,  withdrew  from  the  apartment.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Walter  took  up  his  hat,  and  repaired  to  the  usual  rendezvous- 
where  he  found  Santoro  awaiting  him.  He  at  once  informed 
the  brigand  that  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  ransom  was  at  an 
end,  and  inquired  at  what  hour  it  would  be  necessary  to  start 
upon  the  morrow. 

"  We  should  be  off  before  noon,"  was  his  quiet  reply,  "  since 
it  takes  much  longer  to  climb  a  mountain  than  to  descend  from 
it." 

"  Then  I  will  be  here  before  that  hour." 

"  Hush  !  Not  here,  signor,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Marina,'* 
answered  the  brigand  in  low  tones.  "  This  place  is  growing 
too  hot  for  me  ;  certain  inquiries  have  been  made,  I  find,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  leave  the  town  to-night." 

"  You  do  not  suppose,  I  hope,  that  it  is  through  anything  I 
have  said— — 

"  No,  no ;  the  signor  is  a  man  of  honour ;  but  he  has  been 
watched  and  followed.    A  brigand's  eyes  never  deceive  him." 

Walter  could  not  but  think  that  his  companion  was  mistaken, 
for  not  only  had  he  been  unconscious  of  any  such  espionage, 
but  he  knew  of  none  who  could  have  any  interest  in  his  com- 
ing  and  going.    Still,  it  was  obvious  that  Santoro  was  un 
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easy,  and  since  it  was  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  interview, 
they  parted  at  once.  As  Walter  went  back  to  his  lodgings,  he 
cast  a  glance  up  to  the  rooms  which  the  Selwyns  occupied  at 
the  hotel,  and  saw  Sir  Eeginald  smoking  and  sipping  coffee  on 
the  balcony ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  man  who  was  likely  to 
take  any  note  of  his  proceedings,  the  brigand's  suspicion  seemed 
to  him  more  baseless  even  than  before.  Walter's  supper  was 
brought  up  to  him  by  Baccari  himself,  and  not,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, by  Francisco,  and  the  good  lodging-house  keeper  was 
unusually  silent.  His  guest  was  content,  however,  to  observe 
the  change  without  making  allusion  to  it,  since,  to  be  left  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts,  was,  on  that  night  what  was  to  be  his 
last  on  earth,  which  he  most  desired. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE  TEMPTER. 

LEEP,  Walter  had  feared,  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  fate  had  placed 
him  ;  but  Nature,  while  we  are  young,  is  kindly  to  us, 
and  gave  him  several  hours  of  refreshing  slumber.  He  wel- 
comed them  not  only  for  the  forgetfulness  they  afforded,  but 
because  they  would  give  him  strength  to  bear,  whatever  brigand 
cruelty  might  have  in  store,  with  such  manliness  as  belonged 
to  him,  and,  above  all,  to  support  the  old  merchant  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  exhibition  of  a  bold  front.  When  Francisco 
came,  therefore,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  at  an  early  hour,  to 
conduct  him  to  the  hotel,  he  found  the  young  Englishman 
calm  and  collected,  and  with  even  less  disquietude  in  his  man- 
ner than  such  an  interview  as  lay  before  him  would  have 
seemed  to  warrant.  Had  his  own  position,  indeed,  been  less 
momentous,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  about  to 
visit  Lilian  would  have  been  painful  and  embarrassing  enough, 
nor,  perhaps,  in  that  case,  would  he  have  sought  to  see  her  at 
all.  Not  only  was  it  in  some  degree  a  risk  to  her  as  respected 
her  health,  but  the  proceeding  itself  was  clandestine — that  is, 
unknown  to  Sir  Eeginald,  who,  after  all,  was,  in  the  absence 
of  her  father,  her  natural  guardian  and  protector.  However, 
it  was  no  time  now  for  the  entertainment  of  any  delicate 
scruples.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel,  he  was  left  by  Francisco 
in  the  hands  of  Julia,  a  soft-eyed  Sicilian,  who,  since  Lilian 
had  not  her  English  maid — for  whom  there  had  been  no  room 
on  board  the  Syljphide — had  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  sick- 
nurse.  As  she  led  the  way  up-stairs,  and  passed  the  floor 
occupied  by  the  Selwyns,  she  answered  an  inquiring  look  that 
rose  to  Walter's  face. 

Sir  Eeginald  is  asleep,  signor,  nor  will  he  rise  for  the 
next  two  hours  ;  but  you  will  see  Milady  Selwyn." 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  Walter,  upon  Lilian's  account,  even 
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more  than  upon  his  own,  since  Lotty's  presence  would  afford 
full  authority  for  his  visit ;  and  when,  at  the  next  landing,  he 
found  her  at  the  door  waiting  to  receive  him,  he  felt  more  kindly 
towards  her  than  her  weakness  had  permitted  him  of  late  to 
do.  He  knew  that  she  was  daring  much,  in  thus  admitting 
him  to  her  sister's  presence,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  to  dare  was,  with  her,  to  act  against  her  nature. 

"  You  will  not  talk  with  her  long,"  pleaded  she,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton, will  you  ?  Lilian  is  very  weak  and  feeble  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  refrain  from  speaking  about — about  that  matter  we 
were  talking  of  yesterday." 

"  About  your  father's  peril  ?  " 

"  Well,  about  your  apprehensions  upon  his  account  j  Sir  Re- 
ginald assures  me  that  there  is  no  real  danger.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  dwelling  on  it ;  and  if  my  sister  should  share 
your  fears,  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  her." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  prudence.  Lady  Selwyn,"  answered 
Walter  quietly ;  and  thereupon  she  led  the  way  into  the  sick- 
room. The  first  appearance  of  Lilian  gave  Walter  an  uncom- 
fortable notion  that  he  had  been  deceived  as  to  her  true  con- 
dition ;  she  was  not  "  up  and  dressed,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  it 
is  true,  but  she  was  lying  on  a  couch  by  the  open  window, 
attired  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  looking  more  like  a  convalescent 
than  one  who  had  so  recently  been  reported  as  dangerously  ill. 
The  hand  which  she  stretched  out  to  him,  indeed,  was  so  thin 
as  to  be  almost  transparent ;  and  the  voice  with  which  she 
welcomed  him  was  almost  as  weak  as  that  which  had  murmured 
his  name  when  they  parted  in  Joanna's  cavern ;  but,  instead 
of  the  spot  of  scarlet  that  had  then  burnt  upon  her  pallid 
cheeks,  there  was  now  a  rose-pink  blush,  which  was  certainly 
not  the  flush  of  fever,  though  it  might  have  been  summoned 
there  by  his  coming. 

"  This  is  better  than  when  we  met  each  other  last,  Walter," 
said  she,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"  It  is  indeed,  darling."  He  could  say  no  more,  since  the 
truth  was  not  to  be  said. 

I  long  to  hear  how  you  got  away  from  that  dreadful  place, 
but  they  say  you  must  nob  tell  me  now."  The  tears,  from  the 
mere  coniBciousness  of  her  weakness,  stood  in  her  soft  eyes, 
which  also  brimmed  with  love  and  tenderness,    "But  one 
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thing  you  must  tell  me — about  dear  papa.  When  shall  I  see 
him,  when  will  he  be  here  ? " 

Walter  hesitated.  Should  he  tell  her  a  lie  with  his  dying 
lips  ^  or  the  truth,  that  must  needs  kill  her  1 

You  have  forgotten,  my  dear  Lily,  that  the  ransom  has  not 
been  paid,"  interposed  Lotty  gently. 

"  But  why  is  this  long  delay  How  cruel  it  is  to  keep  poor 
papa  in  captivity !  He  must  have  been  days  and  days,  though 
I  know  not  how  long.    Do,  dear  Walter,  hasten  it." 

"  I  have  done  what  I  can,  dearest.*' 

"  And  you  are  still  doing  your  best,  I  am  sure.  But  what 
is  the  obstacle  %  '* 

The  sum  is  so  very  large,"  said  Walter,  scarce  knowing 
what  words  he  spoke ;  it  was  so  pitiful  to  hear  her,  so  pained 
with  even  what  she  knew,  so  ignorant  of  what  must  needs 
give  her  so  much  greater  pain. 

"  Nay,  but  surely  the  bank  can  raise  it.  What  papa  wrote 
was  surely  sufficient.  I  kept  it  next  my  heart,  as  though  it 
had  been  a  letter  of  your  own,  Walter.*' 

Walter  turned  his  eyes  involuntarily  towards  Lotty,  with  a 
mute  :  ^'  You  hear  that  ?  "  but  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
floor.  If  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  authorisation,  he  felt  sure  that  she  suspected  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  they  refuse  to  pay  it  ? "  inquired  Lilian, 
raising  herself,  in  her  agitation,  upon  her  elbow,  then  instantly 
sinking  back  again  through  sheer  exhaustion.  If,  when  Walter 
had  first  entered  the  room,  a  hope  had  risen  in  his  breast  that 
Lilian  herself  might  be  made  the  means  of  saving  two  doomed 
lives,  it  here  fell  to  rise  no  more.  If  he  could  have  seen  her 
earlier,  and  brought  the  banker  to  her  bedside,  something 
might  perhaps  have  been  accomplished ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  felt 
all  was  over.  It  was  manifest  that  the  little  strength  she  had,  had 
been  already  expended  in  saying  those  few  words.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  her  to  the  short-lived  bliss  of  ignor- 
ance. 

<^  The  bankers  do  not  refuse  to  pay  it,  Lilian,  but — but  we 
must  have  patience." 

Poor,  dear  papa  !  '*  sighed  Lilian,  so  softly,  that  none  but 
a  lover  s  ear  could  have  caught  the  sound,    "  How  wretched  he 
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must  be  among  those  terrible  men  !  O  Walter,  when  shall  we 
see  him  ? " 

"  I  shall  see  him  to-day,  Lilian,"  answered  Walter  solemnly. 

"To-day!'^ — with  a  slight  flush  of  joy — ^Hhat  is  well  in- 
deed. You  need  not  have  been  afraid  to  tell  me  such  good 
tidings.    It  is  bad  news,  not  good,  that  kills  one." 

Walter's  heart  sank  low  within  him  at  these  terrible  words ; 
still,  he  made  shift  to  smile  upon  her. 

"  Tell  him,  with  my  dearest  love,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  how 
I  long  to  see  him,  and  to  clasp  him  in  my  arms  !  And  tell 
him  that  if  anything  could  add  to  the  happiness  of  such  a 
moment,  it  will  be  the  thought  that  you  have  brought  him  to 
me.  He  will  not — he  will  not  wish  to  keep  us  asunder  now, 
Walter ! " 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  Lotty  made  a  sign  to  him  that 
he  should  withdraw. 

Walter  bent  down,  and  took  his  last  kiss  of  Lilian ;  a  faint 
smile  played  upon  her  pale  lips  as  he  did  so,  but  they  did  not 
part  even  for  a  word  of  farewell ;  and  his  bursting  heart  felt 
grateful  that  they  did  not.  He  could  not  have  answered  her 
"  good-bye  "  with  firmness. 

Lotty  left  the  room  with  him,  and,  as  those  who  watch  the 
sick  are  wont  to  do  when  their  invalid  has  a  visitor,  inquired 
of  him  what  he  thought  of  Lilian.  Is  she  better  than  you 
expected,  Mr.  Litton  ? " 

"  She  is  better  than  I  was  led  to  expect,"  answered  Walter, 
coldly. 

Lottie's  cheek  turned  a  shade  whiter,  as  she  observed,  with- 
out reference  to  this  reply  :  "  Yet  she  is  still  so  weak,  that  a 
breath  would  blow  her  away.'' 

"  Yes  ;  a  breath  of  ill-news.  You  heard  what  she  said  just 
now.  That  news  will  come  to-morrow,  and  then  Sir  Eeginald 
will  have  the  blood  of  three  innocent  persons,  instead  of  two, 
to  answer  for." 

"  0  sir,  be  pitiful !  "  cried  Lottie,  trembling. 

"  What !  pitiful  to  the  man  who  stole  that  authorisation  from 
yonder  sick  girl — plucked  the  father's  life  from  the  daughter's 
bosom  !  Pitiful  to  the  man  who  has  lied  to  me  about  Lilian's 
health — painting  her  as  out  of  her  mind,  lest  I  should  question 
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her,  and  prove  him  thief,  or  use  her  services  to  save  the  doomed  ! 
Pitiful  to  the  man  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Litton — not  to  the  man  ;  I  cannot  ask  it ;  but  to 
the  woman !    Pity  me,  who  am  his  wife." 

"  I  do,  I  do.''  The  pleading  misery  of  her  tearful  eyes  had 
quenched  his  rage.  If  she  had  had  any  hand  in  deceiving  him, 
it  was  an  unwilling  hand,  nor  had  she  been  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  peril  in  which  her  father  stood. 

"I  pity  you.  Lady  Selwyn,  from  my  heart;  and  if — if  I 
should  never  see  your  face  again  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Litton!  "  she  interrupted,  "  then  you  cannot  for- 
give me  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you.  A  time  will  come,  and  soon,  when  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  as  much.  Keep  all  news  that 
comes  to-morrow  from  Lilian's  ears,  from  Lilian's  eyes,  I  charge 
you.  Play  the  hypocrite  with  her,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your 
father's  sake." 

"I  can  do  that,"  said  Lottie,  bitterly,"  Heaven  knows,  I  am 
used  to  that." 

Perhaps  Walter  was  wrong  to  think  that  at  that  moment  he 
of  all  human  creatures  was  the  most  wretched ;  yet,  with  Lottie, 
wretchedness  was  but  a  cloud  which  passes. 

"  And  shall  you  really  see  dear  papa  to-day  ? "  she  went  on 
eagerly. 

"Yes;  to-day." 

"  Then  you  will  give  him  my  love  too,  with  Lilian's,  and  tell 
him  nothing— nothing — that  " 

"  Nothing  that  will  make  one  daughter  less  dear  to  him  than 
the  other.  Lady  Selwyn,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  God  bless  you,  for  that,  Walter." 

"  And  God  bless  you,  Lottie,  that  should  have  been  my  sis- 
ter.   Farewell — farewell  1 " 

The  hand  she  held  out  to  him  was  carried  to  his  lips, 
then  he  turned  and  went  down-stairs,  with  the  slow  step  that 
bears  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  seen  the  last  English  face,  save 
one,  that  he  should  ever  see — that  one  which  would  meet  his 
own  with  hopeles  agony  depicted  on  it.  He  saw  it  even  then, 
even  while  the  morning-tide  of  men  was  setting  in  around  him, 
with  looks  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  and  with  thoughts  for  the 
morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  for  a  year  to  come ;  he  saw  it. 
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in  its  woe  and  disappointment,  reflected  in  the  clear  wave  on 
•     the  clear  sky ;  he  was  with  it  in  that  camp  among  the  moun- 
tains, before  he  had  left  the  city  walls  behind  him,  and  was  a 
captive  once  again,  before  his  time. 

Francisco  brought  him  his  breakfast,  but  asked  no  question 
concerning  his  recent  visit  to  the  hotel,  an  omission  which,  to 
judge  by  the  earnest  look  with  which  he  regarded  his  father's 
lodger,  whenever  Walter^s  eye  was  not  upon  him,  was  certainly 
not  owing  to  any  want  of  personal  interest. 

Has  Signer  Litton  any  plans  for  the  day  1 "  he  inquired, 
presently. 

Plans  for  the  day  repeated  Walter,  whose  mind  was  so 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  what  the  day  had  in  store  for 
him,  that  he  did  not  readily  understand  the  question. 

"  I  mean,"  exclaimed  Francisco,  will  you  not  have  a  sail  in 
the  bay,  signor,  such  as  used  to  please  you  ?  There  is  a  plea- 
sant breeze  afloat,  though  none  on  shore  ;  and  we  can  have  the 
old  boat,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  signora  would,  doubtless,  let 
you  have  the  yacht  itself ;  it  has  lain  idle  these  many  days,  and 
will  do  so,  I  suppose,  till  Milord  Brown's  ransom  is  paid." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Walter,  mechanically.  There  is 
something  in  his  face  which  seemed  to  convince  Francisco  that 
questioning  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  immediately  afterwards 
he  withdrew. 

Walter  lit  his  pipe,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do  after  the 
morning  meal,  and  sat  at  his  window  until  the  hour  of  noon ; 
then  he  took  a  last  look  around  the  room,  saw  that  the  letters 
and  two  little  packets  of  money  were  in  a  place  where  they 
could  easily  be  found,  and  left  the  house,  walking  slowly  along 
the  Marina,  eastward.  Every  step  he  took  was  away  from  the 
habitations  of  his  fellow-men,  and  was,  as  it  were,  an  act  of 
farewell  to  them.  We  are  wont,  and  justly,  to  give  honour  to 
those  who  volunteered  to  lead  "  forlorn-hopes,"  and  put  their 
lives  in  extreme  peril  from  shot  and  steel ;  but  such  heroes 
have  at  least  companions  in  their  noble  act,  and  the  excitement 
of  battle,  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades ;  moreover, 
though  the  risk  of  life  is  great^  there  is  a  secret  hope  in  each 
man's  heart  that  he  may  return  alive.  Now,  Walter  Litton 
was  alone ;  only  one  man  in  all  Palermo — and  he  an  enemy — 
was  cognisant  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make ;  and  death 
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was  certain.  He  had  already  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
end  of  the  Marina,  when  he  heard  footsteps,  quick  and  heavy, 
coming  behind  him,  and  then  his  own  name  called  out  in  Eng- 
lish :  "  Litton — Walter  Litton."  He  turned  round,  with  cold 
surprise  (for  he  knew  the  voice),  and  beheld  Eeginald  Selwyn. 
He  thought  that  this  man  had  discovered  his  interview  with 
Lilian,  and  was  about  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  him,  though  Sir 
Reginald's  face,  albeit  it  was  very  grave  and  unwontedly  pale, 
showed,  in  truth,  no  signs  of  anger. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  with  me,  Sir  1 "  said  Walter 
slowly. 

"  I  want  you  not  to  be  a  fool,  Litton,'*  answered  the  other 
frankly.  "  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  told  me  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  to  do,  in  case  the  extravagant  demands 
of  these  villians  were  not  complied  with,  and  though  I  did  not 
believe  you  then,  I  believe  you  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  mad  enough  for  anything." 

"  I  am  not  mad,  sir ;  though,  thanks  to  you,  my  lot  is  a  very 
unhappy  one." 

But  it  need  not  be  so,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  reason.  It 
cannot,  surely,  be  your  purpose,  out  of  a  quixotic  sense  of  hon- 
our, to  give  yourself  up  to  these  rascals,  that  they  may  take 
your  life  1 " 

"  I  intend  so  keep  my  word.  Sir  Reginald  Selwyn." 
In  other  words,  you  intend  to  commit  suicide." 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  is  you  and  Corralli  who  will,  between  you,  have 
murdered  me.  Some  touch  of  tenderness,  born  of  ancient 
friendship,  may  have  moved  you  to  urge  me  thus ;  if  so,  let  it 
move  you  no  further.  There  is  time — though  there  is  hardly 
time — even  yet  to  repent  of  your  baseness,  and  to  procure 
your  father-in-law's  ransom.  By  that  means  you  will  save 
both  our  lives  ;  but  otherwise  the  blood  of  both  will  be  on  your 
head ;  I  call  heaven  to  witness  it." 

"  That  is  all  rubbish,  Litton.  I  cannot  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  any  arrangement  with  thieves  and  robbers,  such  as 
you  propose." 

"  You  mean,  you  will  not." 
Well,  if  you  choose  to  take  it  that  way,  I  will  not/' 

^'  Then  your  refusal  is  our  death-doom,  and  you  know  it." 

"And  your  departing  thus  will  be  Lilian's  death-doom," 
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returned  Sir  Reginald,  "  when  she  comes  to  know  what  has 
happened.  If  I  was  the  scoundrel  that  you  pretend  to  believe 
me,  I  would  say  ^  Go ; '  for  Lilian  will  die,  if  you  do  so,  and 
my  wife  will,  of  course,  inherit  her  money.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  intreat  you  not  to  go.  Only  think  of  the  chances  you 
are  throwing  away.  It  is  true  that  hitherto  I  have  done  my 
best  to  oppose  your  marriage  with  my  sister-in-law  ;  but  I  will 
oppose  it  no  longer." 

"  And  your  father-in-law  having  been  put  to  death—you 
would  add — there  will  be  no  other  obstacle  to  it. 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  anything  happens  to  Mr.  Brown — mind, 

I  don't  say  it  will — I  don't  believe  it  will  " 

You  lie  ! "  interrupted  Walter  sternly.  "  You  know  that 
death  will  happen  to  him,  even  better  than  you  know  it  will 
happen  to  me.  But  you  wish  not  to  be  alone  in  your  villainy ; 
you  would  bribe  me  into  being  your  confederate,  to  keep  si- 
lence, and  to  share  your  guilty  gains.  You  are  baser  and  viler 
even  than  I  thought.  To-morrow,  you  will  be  known  for  what 
you  are ;  but  if  you  dare  to  tempt  me  any  more,  you  shall  be 
known  to-day.  There  is  some  one  coming  this  way  ;  if  you  do 
not  leave  me,  I  swear  I  will  tell  him  what  you  have  done,  be  he 
who  he  may.    Begone,  I  say  !  " 

The  approaching  footsteps  were  now  drawing  very  near,  yet 
Sir  Reginald  still  hesitated.  "I  have  striven  to  save  you, 
Walter  Litton,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  Yes,  to  shame  and  infamy ;  I  refuse  to  be  saved  upon 
such  terms.  It  is  hard  to  die,  but  I  prefer  the  death  that 
is  awaiting  me,  to  the  life  that  awaits  you,  Reginald  Selwyn." 

As  Walter  pronounced  the  name  in  a  loud  voice.  Sir  Regi- 
nald pushed  his  straw  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  turned  upon 
his  heel,  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  Francisco,  who  came  up, 
panting  for  breath.  He  had  been  running,  which  Walter  had 
never  known  him  to  do  before. 

Oh,  Signor  Litton,  what  is  it  that  you  are  doing  1 " 
I  am  taking  a  walk  on  the  Marina,  Francisco,"  returned 
Walter,  forcing  a  smile. 

''Bnt  afterwards  r' 

"  Well,  afterwards,  when  I  get  to  the  wall  yonder,  I  shall 
strike  across  into  the  country.  Did  you  suppose  I  was  going 
to  throw  myself  into  the  sea  1 " 
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"No,  signer;  but  you  are  about  to  do  something  as  bad, 
or  worse.  Why  have  you  left  that  money  behind  you,  for  me 
and  Julia,  as  though  we  were  never  to  see  you  more — and 
worse,  for  your  own  burial  in  the  cemetery  ?  " 

"  It  is  always  best  to  provide  against  the  worst,  Francisco ; 
then,  whatever  happens,  the  mind  is  calm.  I  did  not  know 
you  would  visit  my  room  so  quickly;  but  since  you  have 
done  so,  you  may  take  the  letters  you  have  found  there  to 
their  destinations  :  one  to  the  English  consul,  and  the  other 
to  Lady  Selwyn." 

"  But  none  to  her  sister  Ah  !  that  alone  gave  me  hope, 
for  you  would  surely  have  written  to  the  signora,"  said  he, 
"  had  you  intended  never  to  return." 

"  Most  certainly,  I  should,  my  lad."    Walter  had  enclosed  his 
letter  to  Lilian  in  a  note  to  Lotty,  begging  her  not  to  deliver 
it  until  the  former  had  regained  her  strength. 
Hush  !  "  whispered  Francisco.    "  Listen  ! 

From  the  trees  which  fringed  the  road  upon  the  landward 
side,  there  had  come  a  sound  which  Walter  understood  only 
too  well ;  Santoro  was  becoming  impatient. 

"  Santa  Rosalia  !  that  is  the  brigand  call,  signor." 

"  I  know  it,  Francisco  ;  and  I  must  needs  obey  it.  Farewell  1 
and  Heaven  be  with  you." 

The  next  moment  Walter  had  sprung  over  the  wall,  and 
disappeared.  Francisco  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  and  fled  back 
at  full  speed  towards  the  city. 
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E  must  make  good  speed,  signor,"  said  Santoro,  who 
was  in  waiting  for  Walter  behind  the  wall.  "  That 
young  fellow  whom  you  have  just  parted  from  was 
the  same  who  was  watching  us  last  evening  at  the  cemetery.  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  troops  are  not  sent  out  after  us  im- 
mediately, and  it  is  possible  that  this  time  they  may  know 
where  to  find  us.'' 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  Corrralli's  camp^  which,  in 
that  case,  would  have  to  shift  its  quarters,  and  the  observa- 
tion struck  poor  Walter  as  cool  and  selfish  enough  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  neither  expected 
nor  desired  praise  for  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  liberty  and  life 
that  he  was  about  to  make,  but  that  it  should  be  thus  altoge- 
ther ignored,  filled  him  with  disgust.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that  Santoro's  intelligence  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  under- 
stand that  the  position  of  the  young  Englishman  was  altoge- 
ther different  from  what  that  of  one  of  his  own  fellow-coun- 
trymen would  have  been  in  similar  straits.  Had  a  Sicilian 
been  suffered  to  escape  Corralli's  hands  on  similar  conditions, 
he  might  also  have  fulfilled  them — but  upon  compulsion  ;  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  friends,  would  have  all  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  breach  of  faith,  and  a  terrible  retribution 
would  have  been  exacted  from  them.  Yet  even  Santoro  had 
a  soft  spot  in  his  heart,  as  was  presently  made  manifest.  They 
had  passed  on  their  way  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  having 
crossed  the  main  road,  were  about  to  ascend  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  when  he  thus  addressed  the  companion  who 
had  once  more  become  his  prisoner :  I  suppose,  signor,  you 
would  never  consent  to  become  a  brigand  ? " 

"  A  brigand  ?  Well,  I  have  never  considered  the  matter. 
Santoro,  but  I  honestly  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  it  would 
suit  me." 
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"  Ah,  the  damp  and  the  cold,  no  doubt,  are  unpleasant,  and 
especially  when  there  is  not  food  enough  to  make  one  indifferent 
to  them ;  still,  it  is  better  to  shiver  a  little,  and  even  to  want 
food  and  drink,  than  to  die,  signor." 

"  Doubtless,  Santoro,"  answered  Walter,  unable  to  restrain 
a  smile  at  his  companion's  simplicity  and  want  of  morals. 
**But  there  would  be  also  other  objections;  and,  besides,  no 
one  has  offered  me  the  alternative." 

"  Ah,  but  there  is  one  who  might  do  so.  Look,  signor,  I 
have  no  desire  to  kill  you,  like  some  of  those  up  yonder  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  would  have  you  live.  You  are  brave,  or  you 
would  not  have  smiled  just  now — you  are  strong  and  active  ; 
you  would  make  as  good  a  brigand  as  the  best  of  us.  Why 
not  marry  the  signora  ?  " 

Marry  the  signora  ! "  For  the  moment,  Walter  did  not 
understand  to  whom  his  companion  was  alluding,  for  there  was 
but  one  woman  to  whom  his  thoughts  reverted — she  who  in  a 
few  days  would  be  mourning  for  his  death,  bereaved  of  love, 
almost  ere  love  was  born. 

"  Yes,  marry  the  Signora  Joanna.  She  adores  you,  Signor 
Litton,  for  Lavocca  told  me  as  much.  Only  consider  the  mat- 
ter. We  could  both — that  is,  you  and  I — be  married  at  the 
same  time ;  then  with  our  wives,  and  the  two  other  men,  we 
should  form  a  separate  band,  independent  of  that  scoundrel 
Corbara,  though,  of  course,  we  should  be  under  orders  as  re- 
spects Corralli." 

The  crudity  and  childishness  of  this  design  were  such  as 
once  more  to  try  Walter's  gravity,  but  he  answered  seriously 
enough  :  My  good  friend,  such  a  plan  would  be  impossible 
under  any  circumstances." 

"  What !  you  would  rather  die  than  marry  a  pretty  woman  ] " 

"  I  did  not  say  that ;  but  I  would  certainly  rather  die  than 
accept  such  conditions  of  existence  as  those  you  have  proposed 
to  me." 

Santoro  looked  at  his  prisoner  with  amazement.  '^Well 
you  Englishmen  are  strange  folks.  I  daresay  you  would  not 
marry  my  Lavocca  herself  1 " 

"  Indeed,  if  it  were  upon  the  same  terms,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  decline  even  that  honour. 

*^  Come  on  !  "  cried  Santoro,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience 
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and  disgust,  as  he  started  up  the  hillside  at  the  swing-trot  pecu- 
liar to  his  class  ;  nor  did  he  utter  another  word  for  hours. 

Walter  was  well  aware  that  the  proposition  that  had  been 
made  to  him  could  never  have  originated  with  his  companion, 
but  had  been  most  likely  suggested  to  him  by  Lavocca,  who 
might  certainly  be  supposed  to  know  the  inclinations  of  her 
mistress.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  latter 
had  authorised  her  to  make  it.  J oanna,  though  ignorant  and 
impulsive,  had,  he  felt,  an  intelligence  much  too  acute  to  en- 
tertain such  an  idea  with  seriousness.  That  she  was  in  love 
with  him,  however,  was  certain,  and  in  that  love,  he  felt,  lay 
his  only  hope — if  hope  there  yet  might  be.  She  had  already 
shewn  her  good-will  towards  him  ;  but  in  effecting  what  she 
had,  had  also  shewn  the  limits  of  her  power.  After  a  long 
climb  in  silence,  they  came  to  an  open  space,  the  apex  of  a  spur 
of  the  mountain,  from  which  there  was  a  magnificent  view. 
By  Heaven,  there  they  are  !  "  exclaimed  Santoro  suddenly, 

Walter's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  heard  him  ;  he  thought  that 
they  had  already  come  within  sight  of  those  who  were  about  to 
be  his  assassins.  But  the  brigand's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
place  from  which  they  had  ascended,  on  the  main  road,  through 
which  was  passing  a  long  column  of  troops  ]  while  in  advance, 
and  to  eastward  of  the  hill  on  which  they  stood,  was  a  cloud  of 
dust,  with  the  sunlight  glinting  through  it  upon  lance  and  hel- 
met. It  seemed  to  Walter  as  unreasonable  that  cavalry  should 
be  sent  after  them,  as  though  a  ship  of  war  had  been  despatched 
on  such  a  service,  and  he  said  so. 

Their  object  is,"  explained  Santoro,  "  to  surround  us  alto- 
gether, before  proceeding  to  attack  the  camp,  the  position  of 
which,  it  seems,  has  been  discovered.  The  government  is  mak- 
ing a  great  effort  for  the  English  milord,  but  it  will  not  be  to 
his  advantage.  If  Corralli  has  caught  sight  of  the  soldiers,  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  it  will  have  gone  hard  with  your  friend 
already." 

"  But  surely  he  will  have  kept  his  word  with  me,  as  I  with 
him  ;  he  gave  us  until  eight  o'clock  to-night." 

For  the  moment,  it  struck  Walter  that  if  what  Santoro  said 
were  true,  and  violence  had  been  already  offered  to  the  unhappy 
merchant,  he  himself  was  under  no  obligation  to  keep  his  bar 
gain  j  and  what  could  be  easier  than  to  run  down  the  hill  and 
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join  the  soldiers  !  The  thought  had  hardly  crossed  his  brain, 
when  the  execution  of  it  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  men  with  guns,  who  seemed  to  spring  out  of 
the  earth,and  interposed  themselves  between  him  and  the  road 
to  liberty.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  been  lying  in  ambush, 
and  that  he  had  unconsciously  passed  by  them  on  the  way. 
Of  all  faces  that  could  meet  his  own  at  such  a  time,  those  of 
ihe^e  two  men  were  the  most  hateful  and  unwelcome,  for  the 
new-comers  were  Gorbara  and  his  creature,  Canelli. 

"  Welcome,  signor,"  said  the  former  sardonically,  and  lifting 
his  battered  wide-awake  in  mock  salutation — welcome,  though 
I  see  you  come  empty-handed.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were 
half  repenting  of  having  returned  to  us." 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  be  fair,"  put  in  Santoro  good-naturedly; 
"  the  signor  has  kept  his  word,  and  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain." 

"  No  right  to  complain,  when  he  has  let  loose  those  dogs  upon 
us  !  "  and  the  speaker  pointed  towards  the  soldiers.  They 
are  pouring  in,  it  seems,  from  every  point  in  the  compass ;  and 
yet^  if  they  poured  from  the  sky  itself,  they  would  not  save  you, 
Mr.  EngUshman." 

"  No,  no ;  they  will  not  save  him,"  echoed  Canelli  grimly. 
"  If  they  kill  us,  we  will  have  our  fun  first,  lieutenant ;  will  we 
notr' 

There,  hark  to  the  young  bloodhound!"  continued  Corbara, 
laughing.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  winning  the  signora's 
money  from  the  rest  of  us  as  he  expected  to  be,  and  that  has 
rather  put  him  out.    Has  it  not  1 " 

There  are  others,  at  all  events,  less  in  luck  than  I  am,"  an- 
swered the  young  brigand,  looking  at  Walter  menacingly,  and 
fingering  the  knife  in  his  girdle.  They  have  not  waited  for 
eight  o'clock  with  the  old  fellow  up  yonder,  and  why  should  we 
be  more  particular  with  this  one  ? " 

"  Stand  off? "  cried  Santoro  sternly,  and  keep  your  hands 
to  yourself,  or  I  will  let  daylight  through  you.  I  am  answer- 
able to  the  captain  for  my  prisoner  here,  and  you  had  better  not 
interfere  with  him." 

"  Well,  he  will  not  give  you  much  trouble  after  he  gets  up 
yonder,"  observed  Corbara  brutally  ;  only,  let  us  be  all  there 
before  the  play  begins,  remember  ;  that's  only  fair."    With  that 
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they  parted,  the  two  brigands  moving  down  the  hill,  while  Wal- 
ter with  his  guard  continued  their  ascent. 

"  Santoro/'  said  he  suddenly,  "  will  you  do  me  one  favour 
before  I  die  ? 

Very  readily,  signor,"  answered  the  other,  not  without  a 
touch  of  feeling  in  his  tone.  "  What  is  it  you  would  ask  of 
me?" 

"  Only  the  loan  of  your  knife." 

**No,  no;  don^t  think  of  that  yet,  signor.  If  you  will  be 
guided  by  me,  things  may  not  be  so  bad  with  you  even  yet.  It 
is  always  time  enough  to  kill  one's  self." 

"  Not  always,  Santoro.  Did  you  not  hear  what  was  just  said 
tome?" 

*^  Yes  ;  but  that  fellow  yonder  is  not  everybody.  Since  you 
have  come  back  like  this,  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  since,  above 
all,  Joanna  loves  you,  you  will  not  be  tortured.  She  would 
never  stand  by  and  see  it  done." 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  not  need  your  knife  j  but  against  the 
other  chance,  I  entreat  you  to  lend  it  me,  Santoro." 

Will  you  promise  not  to  use  it  against  any  of  our  own  peo- 
ple— except  Corbara  ?  for  if  you  have  a  fancy  that  way,  I  would 
not  balk  it.    I  can  believe  your  word,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  Santoro;  I  promise  that." 

"  Then  here  is  the  knife." 

Walter  took  it,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast.  He  had  a  surety 
now  that  death  would  be  the  worst  that  he  could  meet  with. 
Hardly  had  he  concealed  the  weapon,  ere  CoUetta  and  another 
brigand  emerged  from  the  trees  in  front  of  them. 

Ha  !  you  have  come  back,  then,  without  the  money  !"  cried 
CoUetta  the  silent,  looking  at  Walter  with  sullen  disfavour. 

"  The  signor  is  quite  as  sorry  for  that  as  you  can  be,"  an- 
swered Santoro  :  "  he  has  done  his  best,  and  failed." 

"  His  best  will  be  the  worst  for  him,''  replied  the  other. 
"  The  captain  is  out  of  his  mind  with  rage  because  of  the  troops 
being  sent  out  again  ;  and  since  he  never  thought  to  see  this 
young  gentleman  again,  and,  moreover,  was  indebted  to  him  for 
their  reappearance,  he  has  been  taking  it  out  of  the  old  one." 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  murdered  my  poor  friend  ? '' 
ejaculated  Walter  with  horror.    He  had  heretofore  tried  to  per- 
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suade  himself  that  what  Corbara  had  said  about  the  merchant 
was  a  falsehood  invented  to  give  him  pain. 

"  0  dear,  no  ;  that  would  have  been  letting  him  off  much  too 
easily/'  answered  Colletta  coolly.  He  only  hung  him  up  by 
one  arm  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  his  toes  touching  the  ground. 
The  captain  could  hardly  keep  his  knife  out  of  the  old  scoun- 
drel when  he  saw  the  troops  instead  of  the  ransom,  and  is  gone 
down  the  mountain  to  cool  himself  by  letting  some  blood." 

"  And  who  is  in  command  up  yonder  ?  "  inquired  Santoro 
carelessly. 

^'  The  Signora  !  There  are  not  half-a-dozen  altogether ;  Cor- 
ralli  has  sent  out  the  rest  of  us  in  pairs,  to  let  the  soldiers 
know  that  brigands  have  teeth." 

The  meaning  glance  which  Santoro  here  cast  at  Walter  fell 
upon  barren  ground  ;  the  young  fellow's  heart  was  full  of  pity 
for  the  unfortunate  merchant,  and  it  was  one  grain  of  solace  to 
him  at  that  moment  to  think  that  his  reappearance  would  not 
be  so  bitter  a  disappointment  to  the  captive  as  he  had  feared  it 
would  be.  Mr.  Brown  must  already  be  aware  that  all  hopes  of 
procuring  the  ransom  were  at  an  end. 

The  two  brigands  left  them  as  their  fellows  had  done,  to  take 
part  in  the  blood-letting  (of  others),  which  CorraJli  had  found 
necessary  for  his  system,  or  his  temper  ;  while  Walter  and  his 
companion  pushed  on  so  quickly  that  before  sunset,  and  there- 
fore considerably  in  advance  of  the  time  appointed  for  their 
return,  they  presented  themselves  at  the  brigand  camp.  At 
the  sight  of  them,  a  murmur  of  sullen  satisfaction  broke  forth 
from  its  inmates,  very  different  from  the  extravagance  of  feel- 
ing commonly  displayed  among  them  ;  and  J oanna  herself  came 
forward  to  meet  them  with  grave  face. 

"  I  ought  not  to  say  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Signor  Litton," 
said  she  is  a  low  tone ;  "  yet  I  can  hardly  be  sorry  that  you 
have  redeemed  your  word ;  I  knew  you  would  justify  my  con- 
fidence in  it,  though  my  brother  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  has 
gone  down  yonder  in  the  conviction  that  we  should  not  see 
you." 

"  He  was  wrong,  signora ;  I  am  come  back  as  I  promised — 
to  my  death.  All  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  him  is,  to  let  it 
be  a  quick  one/' 
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Do  not  speak  of  that  just  yet,  Signor  Litton,"  answered 
she  in  a  faltering  voice  ;    the  time  is  not  yet  arrived." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  yet,  before  that  time,  as  your  people  have 
informed  me,  some  cruelty  has  been  perpetrated  upon  my  un- 
happy friend,  contrary  to  Corralli's  promise." 

I  could  not  help  it,"  replied  Joanna  pleadingly  ;  "  the  sight 
of  the  troops  put  my  brother  beside  himself  with  fury,  and 
when  he  is  here,  I  am  powerless." 
"  But  when  he  is  not  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  then  do  something,  perhaps  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure,"  added  she  tenderly,  "  that  all  the  power  I  have  shall  be 
at  your  service." 

I  would  wish,  then,  to  speak  with  Mr.  Brown  at  once." 

A  look  of  disappointment  passed  over  Joanna's  face,;  she 
had  evidently  anticipated  some  request  upon  his  own  account 
but  she  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence,  and  Walter  moved  on 
without  hindrance  to  the  spot  which  his  fellow-captive  usually 
occupied.  He  found  the  old  merchant  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  guarded  by  two  men  who  had  joined  the  band  with  Joanna. 
As  Walter  drew  nigh,  he  lifted  up  a  pale  and  haggard  face,  that 
shewed  such  signs  of  pain  as  mental  agony  alone  but  rarely  pro- 
duces, and  a  sad  smile  lit  up  his  features.  "  What !  Walter,  nay 
lad,  have  you  come  back*?"  he  murmured. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  did  I  not  promise  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  j  but  I  thought  human  nature  would  have  been  too 
strong  for  you.  However,  if  they  are  not  brute  beasts,  they  will 
surely  not  treat  you  with  such  cruelty  as  they  have  treated  me. 
I  know  now  what  it  is  to  wish  to  die."  A  groan  here  escaped 
from  the  old  man's  heart  that  would  have  moved  any  heart  save 
that  of  a  brigand. 

"  They  shall  never  torture  more,"  whispered  Walter :  "  I  have 
a  knife  here,  which  I  am  about  to  drop,  into  your  pocket.  In 
the  last  extremity,  you  will  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  you,  Walter  ? "  hesitated  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  grasped  the 
weapon. 

"  I  shall  take  my  chance.  There  are  two  hours  yet  before — 
before  they  will  do  us  any  hurt,  unless  Corralli  should  return. 
And  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.^' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Nothing  but  a  iniracje  could 
save  us,"  answered  he ;  "  it  is  all  over/' 
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Walter  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him  a  flask  of 
brandy,  and  he  now  offered  it  to  his  companion,  who  put  it 
greedily  to  his  lips.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  :  the  flame 
of  life  once  more  sprang  up  in  its  socket  ;  and  the  familiar 
thoughts  that  had  been  numbed  within  him  by  despair  were 
set  free,  and  took  their  accustomed  channel.  How  is  Lilian, 
Walter  ^ " 

"  She  is  weak  and  wan,  sir,  but  no  longer  suffering.  She  has 
been  very,  very  ill,  unhappily  for  us  all ;  but  I  think  she  is  on 
the  road  to  health.  She  sent  her  dearest  love,  as  Lady  Selwyn, 
did;  but  neither  are  as  yet  aware  of  our  sad  strait." 

"  That  is  well,  since  nothing  can  be  done.  Give  me  another 
drink,  lad.  How  was  it,  Walter,  that  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
som went  amiss  1  Surely  Gordon  " 

It  was  not  Gordon,  sir ;  it  was  Sir  Eeginald."  And  then  in 
a  few  words  he  told  him  what  had  occurred. 

The  old  merchant  listened  in  silence,  save  for  an  interjection 
or  two  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  "  I  had  thought,"  said 
he  quietly,  when  all  was  finished,  that  there  were  no  men  in 
the  world  so  wicked  as  these  brigands^  but  it  seems  I  was  mis- 
taken. Let  us  not  sully  our  last  thoughts  by  suffering  them  to 
dwell  on  such  a  villain." 

But,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  divert  them  from  the  topic, 
but  again  and  again  reproached  himself  with  his  own  blindness 
to  the  baronet's  true  character,  and  always  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  Walter.  At  any  other  time,  such  comparisons  would 
have  been  embarrassing,  but  the  fact  was  Walter  scarcely  heard 
them,  his  own  reflections,  unstimulated  by  the  fiery  liquor  which 
had  made  his  companion  garrulous,  were  running  in  a  far  deeper 
groove. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  near  the  hour  which  had  been 
appointed  as  the  limit  of  Walter's  return,  when  he  was  roused 
from  his  meditations  by  Santoro. 

Signor  Litton,'^  said  the  brigand  in  low  but  earnest  tones, 
"  the  signora  would  speak  to  you." 

"  Do  not  leave  me,  Walter ! "  exclaimed  the  old  merchant 
piteously.  They  are  going  to  put  us  to  death ;  but  at  least  let 
us  die  together." 

^'  Nothing  will  happen  to  either  of  you,"  said  Santoro,  in  an- 
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swer  to  this  appeal,  the  sense  of  which,  if  not  the  words,  it  was 
easy  to  understand,  "  until  the  captain  returns." 
"  And  then  1 "  inquired  Walter. 

"  Then  you  will  die,  and  milord  here  will  begin  to  die." 

Walter  answered  nothing,  for  he  was  sick  at  heart ;  but  with 
a  face  composed  and  calm,  arose,  and  followed  Santoro  into 
Joanna's  presence. 
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LEAP-YEAR. 


fT  was  already  dusk  as  Walter  and  Santoro  crossed  the 
camp,  and  where  the  few  trees  grew,  the  light  was  so 
*^  feeble  that  faces  could  scarcely  be  discerned  ;  it  was  more, 
therefore,  by  the  stature  of  Joanna  than  by  her  looks  that  Wal- 
ter recognised  the  sister  of  the  brigand  chief,  as  she  received 
him  standing  in  the  shadow  of  some  beech  trees.  Santoro,  in 
obedience  to  a  gesture  from  his  mistress,  had  at  once  withdrawn, 
and  they  were  quite  alone. 

I  have  sent  for  you,  Signor  Litton,"  said  she,  in  a  strange 
and  trembling  voice,  ^Ho  say  what  it  does  not  become  a 
woman's  lips  to  say,  though  it  delights  her  ear  to  listen  to  it. 
The  peril  in  which  you  stand,  the  imminence  of  it,  and — and — 
something  in  my  own  heart,  must  plead  as  my  excuse  :  I  love 
you  ! 

The  fact  was  not  certainly  unknown  to  Walter ;  but  the  con- 
fession of  it,  made  thus  abruptly,  and  under  such  abnormal  cir- 
cumstances, astounded  him — perhaps  with  that  amazement  with 
which  an  English  marriage  service  credits  young  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Having  heard  thus  much,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
the  proposition  hinted  at  by  Santoro — that  he  should  save  his 
life  by  wedding  J oanna,  while  at  the  same  time  adopting  her 
profession — was  about  to  be  made  to  him. 

"Joanna  "  he  began. 

"Pray,  let  me  finish  ere  you  answer  me,''  interrupted  she, 
in  the  same  trembling  tones,  but  with  an  earnest  pleading  in 
them  that  gave  them  force.  "  It  cannot  be  but  that  you 
scorn  me  at  the  outset,  but  I  can  bear  your  scorn,  since  it  is  for 
your  own  sake  that  I  provoke  it.  From  the  first  instant  that 
T  saw  you,  I  became  your  prisoner,  though  you  were  mine  ;  my 
woman's  heart  acknowledged  you  its  lord ;  the  courage  you 
have  shown,  the  honour  you  have  exhibited,  it  took  for  granted 
without  trial    I  should  have  known  them,  had  I  died  that 
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moment,  as  well  as  now,  when  they  have  been  proved  so  gal- 
lantly, and  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.  When  I  showed  you  the 
secret  of  our  cavern,  and  bade  you  depart,  if  it  so  pleased  you, 
it  was  but  a  girl's  artifice  to  show  her  trust,  for  I  felt  that  I 
ran  no  risk  of  losing  you  that  way  ;  and  later,  when  I  became, 
as  it  were,  bail  for  your  returning  hither,  though  it  pained  me 
to  see  you  go,  I  knew  you  would  return  and  redeem  your  pro- 
mise, as  certainly  as  I  know  it  to-day.  O  signor,  what  was  it 
but  love  that  told  me  so  !  Here,  in  my  bosom,  I  keep  the  pic- 
ture that  you  drew  of  my  poor  self ;  but  nearer  yet,  and  within 
my  heart,  is  your  own  image,  and  will  remain  there  to  my  dy- 
ing day,  though  that  indeed  will  be  soon,  if  you  die.  Oh,  why  '' 
— here  her  voice  grew  passionately  earnest,  though  her  tone 
was  little  above  a  whisper — "  should  we  speak  of  death,  we 
two,  when  it  can  be  averted  from  us  both  !  " 

^'  I  see  not  how,  Joanna,"  answered  Walter,  gravely. 

"  Ah,  but  I  can  show  you.hov/.  For  your  sake,  I  am  content 
to  give  up — it  is  not  much,  you  will  say,  but  it  is  all  I  have — 
my  place  among  my  people,  and  its  power ;  to  exchange  this 
free  air  and  untrammelled  life,  for  an  existence  that  must  needs 
seem  cramped  and  submissive ;  my  native  land  for  yours  ;  if 
only  you  will  let  me  call  you  mine  !  Oh,  do  not  scorn  such 
love !  " 

She  stopped  for  an  instant,  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
Walter  said  :  "  I  do  not  scorn  it,  Joanna." 

"  I  thank  you,  signor,  even  for  that  much  of  kindness,"  con- 
tinued she  submissively.  I  pray  you  hear  me  out.  Corralli, 
look  you,  though  he  is  black  in  your  eyes,  is  my  brother,  dear 
to  me  as  the  only  kin  I  have,  and  who  has  avenged  my  wrongs  ; 
yet,  to  wed  you,  I  will  desert  him,  returning  evil  for  good.  I 
have  no  bent  for  this  dishonest  life  ;  my  hand  is  free  from 
blood,  and  it  is  yours  if  you  will  but  please  to  accept  it.  I 
cannot  flatter  myself,  alas !  that  you  would  do  so,  if  you  were 
free  to  choose,  but  since  it  holds  your  life  in  it,  signor,  my  love 
may  help  to  make  it  worth  your  taking.'' 

During  the  latter  part  of  Joanna's  appeal,  the  passionate 
eloquence  with  which  she  had  at  one  time  urged  it  had  quite 
failed  her,  though  the  plaintive  tenderness  still  lingered. 
Doubtless  she  read  in  Walter's  face  not  only  that  her  love  was 
unreturned,  but  that  it  could  never  be   so.    Or  perhaps  the 
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humiliation  of  having  to  offer  so  huge  a  bribe,  for  what  she 
would  have  fain  obtained  without  the  asking,  quenched  all  her 
natural  fire.  This  despondent  pleading,  however,  by  no  means 
lost  her  ground  with  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Walter 
had,  it  is  true,  no  love  to  give  her ;  but  he  had  pity,  which  is 
said  to  be  akin  to  it ;  and  gratitude,  which  tends  towards  it ; 
while,  above  all,  the  natural  desire  for  life — life  almost  at  any 
price — was  pulling  at  his  heart-strings.  If  he  should  promise 
to  wed  Joanna,  he  would  hardly  be  forsworn,  since  to  the  girl 
he  would  have  wed  he  was  already  dead — or  would  be  so  in  a 
few  hours ;  marriage  with  Lilian  was  an  impossibility  ;  then 
why  not  save  his  life,  by  marriage  with  Joanna  ?  Men  marry 
every  day  without  affection,  to  gain  much  less  ;  nor  in  his  case 
— a  mere  Bohemian  without  kith  or  kin — were  the  social  ob- 
jections to  such  a  union — stupendous  as  they  would  have  been 
with  some  men: — by  any  means  unsurmountable.  The  only 
member  of  society  who  was  likely  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
matter — namely,  Jack  Pelter,  would  probably  hail  with  enthu- 
siasm the  addition  of  a  female  brigand  chief  to  the  manage  in 
Beech  Street ;  or  regard  her  at  worst  as  a  gratis  model  of  the 
Salvator  Eosa  class,  and  an  admirable  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment. These  thoughts,  practical  and  even  humorous,  flashed 
upon  Walter's  brain,  in  spite  of  himself,  though  death  was 
hovering  over  him,  and  genuine  if  misdirected  love  was  de- 
manding a  final  answer  to  its  appeal.  But  they  came  and  went 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  left  him  calm  and  steadfast.  As  to  pur- 
chasing his  personal  safety  at  this  price,  or  any  price,  that,  had 
it  stood  alone,  would  have  been  his  own  affair,  to  be  settled 
with  his  own  conscience.  He  was  not  so  quixotic  as  to  hold 
Lilian's  love  as  plighted  troth,  when  death  itself  had  put  in,  as 
it  were,^  a  priority  of  claim  to  him ;  in  any  case,  he  could  not 
be  Lilian's,  and  therefore  it  was  unreasonable  that  he  should 
accuse  himself  of  faithlessness  in  wedding  another.  But  there 
was  a  feature  in  this  case  which  made  it  easy  indeed  for  him  to 
come  to  a  just  decision.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  Palermo  a  free  man  with  such  news  as  he  would  have 
to  bring  with  him  ?  Could  he  tell  Lilian  that  he  had  saved  his 
life,  on  the  condition  of  marrying  Joanna,  but  had  left  her 
father  to  perish  by  unheard-of  tortures  at  the  hands  of  men 
made  still  more  furious  by  his  own  escape  ]    Would  not  the 
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twofold  woe  be  her  death-doom,  and  the  life  he  had  thus  basely 
purchased  for  himself,  become  intolerable,  from  shame,  as  that 
of  Sir  Reginald  himself  ?  He  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
of  it,  and  therefore  no  hesitation  as  to  what  it  became  him  to 
reply. 

Joanna,"  said  he,  "so  far  from  scorning  the  love  which 
you  offer  me  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  yourself,  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  it,  and  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  the 
last  words  spoken  by  yonder  unhappy  man  :  '  Do  not  leave 
me,  Walter,'  and  which  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  have 
greater  force  than  even  those  which  promise  me  life  and  liberty. 
-  I  cannot  accept  these  gifts,  for  they  would  be  worthless  to  me, 
since  they  would  have  been  purchased  by  the  desertion  of  my 
friend." 

For  a  full  minute  Joanna  was  silent ;  then  she  took  a  step 
towards  him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Walter, 
she  said,  "  rather  than  lose  you  I  will  save  your  friend.  It 
will  be  difficult,  and  very  dangerous,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to 
do  it.  I  had  promised  to  desert  my  brother,  though  you  will 
not  desert  this  man,  who  is  not  even  of  your  blood ;  but  I  will 
do  yet  more— I  will  play  Corralli  false,  and  rob  him  of  what 
he  holds  to  be  his  just  revenge.  For  your  sake,  and  to  win 
you  for  my  own,  I  will  become  a  traitress.  This  very  night 
— nay,  within  this  very  hour,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose — I 
^  will  place  you  both  in  safety,  if  you  will  pass  your  word  to  be 
-  my  husband.    Oh,  what  can  woman's  love  give  more  ?    Hark  ! " 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night  was  heard  the  firing  of 
musket-shots  at  a  great  distance.  "  Yonder  Corralli  speaks.  He 
will  be  up  here  shortly,  wild  with  rage  and  loss.  No  power  of 
mine  will  then  avail  to  save  you.  Quick,  quick  !  give  me  your 
Word." 

Again  a  torrent  of  contending  thoughts  swept  through  Wal- 
ter's brain.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed 
had  become  strangely  altered.  If  Joanna  could  carry  out  her 
present  offer,  Lilian  would  lose  indeed  her  lover  (though  not, 
alas,  his  love),  but  she  would  at  least  have  left  to  her  her 
father.  It  would  be  no  longer  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  hers^ 
that  he  would  become  another's.  His  hand  he  could  not  offer 
her,  but  in  its  place  he  would  give  her  her  father's  life. 

Again  was  heard  a  dropping  fire  of  musketry,  but  the  sound 
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was  more  distinct.  The  combatants  were  evidently  coming 
nearer. 

"Walter,  your  hand?"  whispered  Joanna  eagerly;  "in  a 
few  minutes  more  it  may  be  too  late." 

"  I  give  it  you,  Joanna.  If  you  will  save  the  old  man's  life, 
I  promise  to  make  you  my  wife." 

Never  surely  was  betrothal  made  under  circumstances  so  ill- 
assorted  and  inapt ;  nor  was  there  one  moment  to  spare  for  its 
tender  ratification. 

"  Santoro,  CoUetta,"  cried  Joanna  in  loud  and  commanding 
tones,  "  let  both  the  prisoners  be  fast  secured." 

This  was  done  at  once,  with  ropes  that  bit  into  their  arms  ; 
and  helpless  as  infants,  Walter  and  Mr.  Brown  were  placed 
side  by  side  upon  the  ground.  The  brigands  crowded  round 
them  with  wrathful  and  excited  looks,  which  the  noise  of  the 
firing  had  doubtless  evoked  ;  they  imagined  that  vengeance 
was  already  to  be  taken  upon  their  wretched  captives. 

"  Corralli  is  beset  down  yonder,"  exclaimed  Joanna,  "  and 
we  must  send  him  succour.  Now  these  men  are  bound,  we 
women  are  their  masters,  and  can  be  left  to  guard  them.  Let 
each  take  his  musket  and  do  his  part ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
you  will  find  us  here  in  charge." 

There  was  an  instant  of  hesitation,  but  used  to  the  habit  of 
obedience,  the  men  moved  to  where  the  arms  were  piled,  and 
each  one  took  his  weapon.  Santoro  alone  remained  standing 
beside  the  women. 

"  Get  you  gone,  Santoro  ;  it  is  you  who  will  be  in  command 
till  you  join  my  brother,"  said  Joanna  imperiously. 

"  No,  signora  ;  I  remain  here  at  all  hazards,"  answered  he 
in  low  significant  tones. 

"  You  disobey,  then,  my  express  orders  ?  " 

"  For  the  present,  signora,  yes.  I  venture  to  think  the  cap- 
tain would  wish  the  prisoners  to  be  left  with  a  stronger  guard 
than  yourself  and  Lavocca." 

"  If  you  remain,  you  will  do  so  at  your  peril." 

"  That  I  quite  understand,  signora.  Corralli  will  decide 
when  he  comes  up  the  hill  again  as  to  which  of  us  was  in  the 
right.'' 

By  this  time  the  band  were  ready  to  march,  and,  in  their 
presence,  all  controversy  was  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  disputants 
out  of  the  question. 
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You  will  obey  CoUetta,  men,  till  you  fall  in  with  the  cap- 
tain," said  Joanna  steadily;  "upon  second  thoughts,  I  will 
keep  Santoro  to  guard  the  camp." 

"  Good  ! exclaimed  CoUetta,  who  was  well  content  to  find 
himself  in  the  unwonted  position  of  commander.  "  There  is  no 
knowing  what  prisoners  may  not  be  up  to.  Now,  then,  my 
fine  fellows,  step  out."  And  off  started  the  brigands  at  their 
"  double,"  which  was  a  run  about  twice  as  fast  as  that  used  by 
regular  soldiers,  and,  of  course,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
order,  which,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  itself 
have  rendered  impossible,  Santoro  watched  them  disappear, 
then  with  a  grim  smile  turned  round  upon  Joanna  :  *^It  was 
well  schemed,  signora ;  but  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as 
Lavocca  has  doubtless  represented  me  to  be.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  Lavocca  has  always  spoken  well  of  you  in 
that  respect.  *You  have  plenty  of  wits,'  she  says,  *but,  un- 
fortunately, no  heart.' " 

"  No  heart  ?  I,  who  love  her  with  all  my  soul,  and  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  her  ! " 

Oh,  she  has  heard  you  say  that,  doubtless,  perhaps  a  thous- 
and times.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  proof  of  your  afi'ection, 
then  it  is  that  you  are  found  wanting." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  signora,"  answered  the  brigand, 
reddening,  "  and  with  all  due  submission  to  you  as  Corralli's 
sister,  you  are  speaking  what  is  not  the  truth." 

"  You  talk  of  submission,  and  yet  you  remain  here  in  defiance 
of  my  orders  !  "  returned  Joanna  contemptuously.  "  You  talk 
of  love,  and  yet  it  was  Lavocca's  wish,  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
we  should  be  left  alone  here !  " 

"Ay;  to  let  those  birds  yonder  out  of  the  cage,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  one  that,  to  your  ear,  seems  to  sing  so  sweetly. 
You  would  doubtless  find  your  own  account  in  such  a  plan, 
signora ;  but  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  Lavocca,  who 
would  only  share  the  trangression  and  the  punishment  ?  " 

"  It  is  love,  then,  and  not  duty,  that  keeps  you  here,  San- 
toro ? " 

"  It  is  both,  signora,"  answered  the  brigand,  smiling,  for, 
at  a*  sign  from  her  mistress,  her  companion  drew  near,  whose 
presence  to  his  rugged  nature  was  as  the  sun  that  draws  from 
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a  barren  soil,  unlooked-for  signs  of  graciousness  and  fertility: 
*4t  is  duty  to  yourself,  and  love  for  Lavocca.'^ 

"  Then  what  I  have  now  to  ask  of  you,  Santoro,  will  be 
easy  to  grant,"  continued  Joanna.  "  It  is  my  intention  to  set 
loose  these  captives,  and  lead  them  to  Palermo.  You  may  op- 
pose it,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  at  the  loss  of  one  of  our  two 
lives ;  and  if  you  should  kill  me,  you  will  not  find  it  easy,  I 

think,  to  win  Lavocca  " 

I  would  not  marry  him,  if  he  did,  though  there  was  not 
another  man  in  the  world,"  interposed  Lavocca  resolutely ;  I 
would  even  rather  marry  Corbara." 

^'  She  would  marry  Corbara  ! "  exclaimed  Santoro,  lifting 
up  his  hands,  as  if  in  appeal  to  universal  nature  against  an 
idea  so  monstrous. 

^'But,  on  the  other  hand,"  continued  Joanna,  if  you  will 
come  into  our  plans,  and  assist  us  to  escape,  Lavocca  will 
mar.ry  you  as  soon  as  we  set  foot  in  the  city.  A  free  pardon 
will  easily  be  obtained  for  us,  in  consideration  of  this  service 

to  the  Englishmen  " 

And  your  brother  would  flay  us  alive  before  the  week  was 
out,"  interrupted  Santoro. 

"  If  he  caught  us  ;  I  don't  doubt  that  in  the  least,"  answered 
Joanna.  "  But  milord  yonder  will  place  you  on  board  his 
yacht,  and  you  will  never  leave  it,  until  you  and  your  wife  are 
landed  in  England,  where  he  will  provide  for  you  handsomely. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  danger  in  getting  down  the  mountain 
but  if  you  will  not  run  some  risk  to  win  Lavocca,  you,  who 
were  talking  about  laying  down  your  life  for  her  " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  because  Lavocca  had  with 
the  most  opportune  judgment  precipitated  herself  into  her 
lover's  arms,  and  he  was  covering  her  comely  face  with  kisses  : 
the  noise  they  made,  however,  was  so  very  slight,  that  Joanna 
felt  justified  in  taking  it  for  the  silence  that  gives  consent. 

Come,  come,''  said  she;  "you  will  have  leisure  enough  for 
that  to-morrow.  You  must  earn  your  reward,  Santoro,  before 
enjoying  it !  "  Yet,  nevertheless,  she  left  the  fond  pair  together 
while  she  flew  across  the  camp,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the 
ropes  that  bound  the  prisoners,  at  the  same  time  whispering  a 
few  words  into  Walter's  ear. 
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Is  it  then  come  at  last  ? "  cried  the  old  merchant  feebly  : 
"  is  death  awaiting  us  ?  " 

No  ;  life  and  freedom,  if  you  have  only  the  courage  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,"  replied  Walter.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  price  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  them,  and  had  bounded  to  his  feet  like  a 
deer.      Give  me  a  weapon,  Joanna." 

She  drew  a  pistol  from  her  belt,  and  gave  it  him.  Santoro 
yonder  is  on  our  side,  dearest,  and  will  lead  us  down  the  moun- 
tain. If  we  part  again,  it  will  not  be  your  death  alone  that 
will  separate  us,  but  mine  also." 

He  answered,  not  with  the  caress  which  perhaps  she  ex- 
pected, but  with  a  silent  pressure  of  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

N  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  had  left  the  camp  and 
plunged  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  that  thickly  covered 
the  mountain,  and  which  at  that  hour  as  effectually  con- 
cealed them  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  them  up.  The 
foliage,  however,  was  intermittent ;  large  spaces  of  exposed 
ground  had  presently  to  be  crossed,  where  the  dusk  of  a  Sicilian 
night  afforded  them  but  a  scanty  cloak ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pened, Santoro  and  the  two  women  walked  in  advance,  that 
their  dress  might  deceive  the  eyes  of  their  late  comrades,  and 
cause  them  to  be  taken  for  a  portion  of  the  band  under  Colletta. 
They  were  only  too  likely  to  fall  in  with  some  of  these,  since 
it  was  the  brigand  habit  when  entering  into  action  to  scatter  in 
pairs  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  this  might  enable  the  fugi- 
tives to  overcome  opposition.  Having  once  embraced  their 
cause  and  his  Lavocca,  Santoro  could  be  depended  upon  to 
fight  for  them,  and,  indeed,  he  had  gc  ie  too  far  to  render  re- 
turn to  his  original  allegiance  possible.  His  untiring  step  fell 
as  noiselessly  upon  the  rock  as  3n  the  turf,  his  keen  eyes  roved 
from  tree  to  tree  with  unceasing  vigilance,  and,  though  the 
night  was  cloudy  and  their  way  without  a  path,  he  never  lost 
the  true  direction  of  their  course  ;  only,  when  shots  were  heard, 
he  would  stop  and  listen,  and  tu^n  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  combatants,  from  whose  neighbour- 
hood they  were  still,  however,  at  a  considerable  distance.  Three 
out  of  his  four  companions,  albeit  two  were  women,  took  step 
for  step  with  his  own ;  but  for  the  fourth — Mr.  Christopher 
Brown — the  whole  party  had  not  seldom  to  halt,  while  he 
panted  for  breath,  or  begged  for  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  his 
thirst.  His  age  and  constitution  were  but  ill  fitted  for  a  night- 
march  of  such  speed  and  duration,  and,  moreover,  the  terrors 
and  privations  of  the  previous  fortnight  had  much  enfeebled  his 
frame.    In  his  own  mind,  Walter  felt  but  too  sure  that  in  case 
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of  their  having  to  fight  their  way,  the  poor  merchant  must 
needs  succumb  to  adverse  fate,  and  would  never  survive  to 
enjoy  that  liberty  which  he  had  so  loyally  striven  to  procure 
for  him. 

They  had  descended  about  two-thirds  of  the  mountain,  and, 
consequently,  had  reached  what  was  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  journey,  namely,  the  locality  where,  in  all  probability, 
the  brigands'  line  intervened  between  them  and  the  troops, 
when  suddenly  the  call  "  was  heard  very  soft  and  low,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  them.  Walter  and  Mr.  Brown,  who 
were  just  issuing  from  a  copse  into  an  open  space,  at  once 
stepped  back  among  the  trees  ;  but  the  three  others,  who  had 
advanced  farther,  and  whose  appearance  had  doubtless  evoked 
the  signal,  moved  boldly  on,  Santoro,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  at  the  same  time  giving  back  the  answering  note. 
The  next  moment  they  were  confronted  by  Corbara.  Of  all 
the  band,  next  to  Corralli  himself,  this  man  was  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  ;  for  not  only  was  he  a  most  determined  and  relent- 
less ruffian,  and  possessed  of  vast  physical  strength,  but  he  was 
especially  hostile  to  Santoro.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  pro- 
bably unaware  of  the  succour  sent  by  Joanna,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  be  so  suspicious  of  her  presence  as  if  he  had 
known  she  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  what 
was  also  hopeful  was,  that  he  appeared  to  be  alone.  Santoro, 
who  had  already  loosened  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  would  have 
shot  him  down  at  once,  but  for  fear  that  he  might  have  com- 
rades near  him ;  and  the  most  bitter  repentance  that  he  had 
ever  experienced  seized  his  soul  because  he  had  parted  with 
his  knife  to  Walter. 

"  Ha  !  Santoro,  how  comes  it  that  you  are  down  here  ? — and 
La  Signora  also  !  "  Here  he  stepped  back  with  a  movement  of 
suspicion.      What  has  caused  you  to  leave  the  camp  ?  " 

"  We  are  come  to  help  my  brother,'^  answered  Joanna  coolly  ; 
"  the  firing  came  so  quick  that  I  felt  he  must  be  hardly  pressed." 

"  He  is  only  fighting  because  he  likes  it,"  answered  Corbara 
gruffly  ;  "  for  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  blood  enough 
to  be  spilt  for  the  present,  without  losing  our  own  in  return.'' 

This  was  a  reference,  as  Joanna  well  understood,  to  the 
promised  fate  of  the  captives,  and  in  her  ignorance  as  to  whether 
they  were  not  even  at  that  moment  within  sight  of  the  speaker, 
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vshe  felt  that  her  presence  of  mind  was  being  tried  to  the  utter- 
most ;  fortunately,  her  nerves  were  like  her  muscles,  strong  as 
steel. 

''I  hope  there  has  been  no  loss  amongst  us  1"  inquired  she 
earnestly. 

As  to  loss  of  life,  I  don't  know,  though,  when  there  are 
bullets  singing  about  our  ears  as  plentifully  as  birds  in  June, 
it  is  more  than  likely  ;  but  I  for  one  have  lost  blood  enough." 

"  Well,  here  is  she  who  will  bind  up  your  wound,  Corbara, 
and  give  you  more  comfort  than  the  best  surgeon  in  Palermo," 
and  Joanna  signed  to  Lavocca  to  approach  the  lieutenant.  As 
she  did  so,  Santoro  whispered  :  "  Your  knife,  your  knife !  " 
and  the  young  girl  slipped  it  into  his  hand  as  she  moved  past 
him  towards  his  rival. 

"  Tt  is  but  a  scratch  in  the  right  shoulder,  my  dear,"  said 
Corbara,  in  a  tone  which  he  intended  to  be  tender  ;     and  if 

you  have  got  a  handkerchief  What's  that  1  "    A  piercing 

cry  broke  from  the  covert  from  which  the}^  had  just  emerged, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  groan  from  Corbara,  'who 
staggered  and  fell  forward  on  his  face  ;  a  blow  from  Santoro's 
knife,  struck  between  the  shoulders,  had  cloven  his  heart  in 
twain. 

"  Hark,  hark  !  "  cried  Joanna  ;  there  is  mischief  behind  us  ; 
see  to  Signor  Litton."  She  was  herself  the  first  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  Walter  and  his  companion,  and  where 
were  now  three  persons.  The  youth  Colletta  lay  on  the  ground, 
felled  by  the  butt  of  Walter's  pistol,  though  not  before  he  had 
uttered  a  cry  for  help,  which  was  already  answered  to  left  and 
right  of  them ;  they  could  even  hear  the  noise  of  men  forcing 
their  way  towards  them  through  the  brushwood. 

^'  Quick,  quick  !  "  cried  Santoro  ;  "  straight  down  the  hill 
every  one  of  you."  And  all  five  ran  forward  together,  though 
it  seemed  that  such  a  movement  must  cast  them  into  the  very 
arms  of  their  foes.  Again  and  again  a  sheet  of  flame  flashed 
out  upon  them,  and  one  at  least  of  their  number  toppled  over. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Brown,  Walter  knew,  for  he  was  holding  the 
old  man  firmly  by  the  arm,  and  helping  him  on,  as  a  father 
helps  his  child  to  keep  up  with  his  longer  legs  ;  and  it  was  not 
Joanna,  for  she  never  left  his  side,  and  at  each  flash  seemed  as 
though  she  would  have  interposed  her  own  lithe  form  between 
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himself  and  the  bullet.  Thus  they  held  on  their  headlong  way 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  old  merchant  suddenly  fell 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  with  the  last  breath  he  had  to  spare 
bidding  Walter  leave  him  to  his  fate,  since  another  yard  he 
could  not  run.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  missed  Santoro. 
The  noise  of  the  firing  had  ceased  ;  there  were  no  signs  of  their 
pursuers ;  and  the  gray  dawn  was  slowly  breaking  over  the 
eastern  hills.  Yet  self-congratulation  was  by  no  means  the 
prevailing  feeling  with  their  little  band. 

"  Where  is  he  "  cried  Lavocca  wildly.  He  was  close  be- 
hind me  all  the  way,  and  again  and  again  bade  me  be  of  good 
courage.  If  he  has  fallen  into  their  hands,  I  will  avenge  him 
yet " — and  the  determined  girl  had  actually  begun  to  re-ascend 
the  mountain,  when  Joanna  seized  her  arm. 

"  He  is  not  in  their  hands,  Lavocca,  but  with  the  saints,  I 
trust,"  whispered  she  tenderly ;  I  saw  him  leap  into  the  air, 
ten  minutes  back,  killed  by  a  bullet  through  his  brain." 

"  You  saw  him  die,  and  yet  you  ran  on  ?  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  !  " 
cried  the  unhappy  girl. 

What  aid  could  we  have  given  him,  dear  Lavocca  ?  Would 
you  have  had  us  make  the  triumph  of  his  murderers  still  greater 
by  becoming  their  prisoners  1  His  dearest  wish,  if  he  could 
now  express  it,  would  be  that  you  should  effect  your  escape. 
Let  us  now  think  only  of  obeying  him,  and  mourn  him  after- 
wards." 

Accustomed  to  submit  in  everything  to  Joanna's  will,  Lavocca 
was  to  all  appearance  herself  again  before  they  resumed  their 
flight ;  she  shed  no  more  tears,  but  instead  of  using  her  former 
vigilance,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  though  she 
cared  little  now  what  fortune  happened  to  her,  and  lagged 
somewhat  behind  the  rest.  It  was  a  harsh  blow  of  fate  that 
had  deprived  her  of  the  being  who  was  so  soon  to  have  been 
her  husband,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  been  by  no  means 
passionately  devoted  to  poor  Santoro  ;  the  love,  as  in  her  mis- 
tress's case,  had  been  almost  wholly  on  one  side,  only  in  the 
reverse  order  as  to  sex  ;  and,  moreover,  Lavocca  was  a  coquette 
in  her  way,  with  no  stronger  feeling  of  any  kind  than  that  of 
exciting  admiration.  Joanna,  indeed,  was  as  much  grieved  as 
she,  at  their  late  companion's  death,  for  she  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  she  herself  had  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  it. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  pursuit  of  those  whom 
she  had  such  good  cause  to  fear  was  over,  or  seemed  to  be  so, 
and  while  the  reward,  for  which  she  had  fought  so  hard,  seemed 
within  her  grasp,  her  heart  had  scarce  room  for  grief.  The 
dawn  had  broadened  into  daylight,  and  from  where  they  stood, 
upon  a  low  spur  of  the  mountain,  some  portion  of  their  city  of 
refuge  was  to  be  seen.  "  See,  Walter,"  whispered  she  trium- 
phantly, as  they  moved  side  by  side  together ;  "  yonder  is 
Palermo  ;  the  troops  are  not  far  from  hence  ;  but  in  any  case, 
in  one  hour  more,  you  will  be  free,  and  I  shall  be  bound  only 
by  the  sweet  ties  of  love  and  duty." 

The  words  had  scarce  escaped  her  lips,  when  a  line  of  fire, 
accompanied  by  a  splutter  of  musketry,  broke  out  from  a  small 
thicket  close  to  the  right  of  them,  and  she  dropped  down  at  his 
feet  like  a  stone.  When  the  blinding  bitter  smoke  had  rolled 
away,  Walter,  kneeling  by  her  prostrate  form,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  astonished  to  see  the  young 
Englishman  moved  to  tears  by  the  just  retribution  that  had 
overtaken  one  of  his  captors.  Lavocca,  whom  they  took  for  a 
boy  brigand,  was  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Brown  was  drinking  brandy  as  though  it  were  water,  from  a 
flask  which  the  ofiicer  in  command  was  holding  to  his  lips. 
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''HE  IS  WORTH  ALL  LOVE  CAN  GIVE  HIM." 

OANNA  was  not  dead  ;  but  she  had  received  more  than 
one  wound,  which  the  surgeon  of  the  detachment  pro- 
nounced to  be  very  serious.  As  soon  as  they  were 
bound  up,  and  she  could  be  moved,  a  litter  was  brought,  in 
which  she  was  conveyed  slowly  towards  the  town  ;  and  beside 
it  walked  Walter  and  Lavocca.  A  brief  explanation  of  the 
matter  had,  of  course,  been  given  by  the  former,  and  the  two 
women  at  once  divided  the  interest  of  their  captors  with  those 
whom  they  had  been  sent  out  to  rescue.  Poor  Mr.  Brown,  in- 
deed, as  he  limped  along,  all  draggled  and  torn,  with  anything 
but  that  smooth,  starched  look  which  distinguishes  the  rich 
citizens  of  London,  was  by  no  means  an  attractive  object ;  but 
since  his  pecuniary  value  was  well  understood,  he  did  not  lack 
attention.  Altogether,  the  procession  was  a  sombre  one,  very 
unlike  what  the  return  of  an  expedition  should  be  which  has 
accomplished  its  object.  For  the  soldiers  were  aware  that  they 
had  not  only  encumbered  with  their  assistance  "  the  persons 
w^hom  they  had  gone  out  to  succour,  but  had  inflicted  a  grievous 
wrong  on  her  to  whom  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
owing ;  while  Mr.  Brown  was  too  exhausted,  and  Walter  too 
overcome  with  pity  for  his  preserver,  to  shew  any  symptom  of 
satisfaction.  As  she  was  lifted  speechless  into  the  litter,  she 
had  feebly  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  had  carried  it  to 
his  lips,  and  retained  it  still.  The  soldiers  thought  that  the 
young  Englishman  was  but  expressing  his  gratitude  by  so  do- 
ing ;  but  he  would  have  done  the  same,  had  it  been  an  open 
sign  of  their  engagement.  He  was  too  full  of  commiseration 
and  thankfulness  to  her,  to  abate  one  jot  of  an  exhibition  of 
affection  which  evidently  gave  her  an  intense  pleasure ;  nor, 
whatever  his  unbidden  thoughts  might  have  been,  did  he  per- 
mit himself  to  speculate  upon  what  fortune  might  have  in 
store  for  him  should  her  wounds  prove  mortal.    His  whole  ex- 
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istence  was  for  the  time  devoted  to  her  ;  the  "remembrance  of 
his  former  life,  including  even  his  late  experiences  while  in 
Corralli's  power,  were  all  swept  away,  to  make  room,  as  it 
were,  for  the  absorbing  reflection  that  this  girl  had  given  to  him 
her  love,  and  had  proved  its  genuineness  by  sacrificing  for  him 
all  she  had — even  perhaps  to  life  itself. 

At  a  small  village  on  their  way,  a  mule  was  found,  whereon 
Mr.  Brown  was  lifted,  which  enabled  him  to  converse  as  well 
as  keep  pace  with  his  late  companion. 

Walter  Litton,  you  are  henceforth  my  son,  remember, 
whatever  happens,"  were  his  first  words,  spoken  with  great 
feeling.  I  mean,"  added  he,  as  the  young  painter  stared  at 
him,  half-dazed  with  woe  and  wonder,  "  whatever  happens  as 
respects  dear  Lilian." 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  such  a  communication  should 
give  him  pain  ;  but  yet  it  did  so.  He  only  bowed  his  head,  by 
way  of  acknowledgment ;  then  turned  to  Joanna  in  terror,  lest 
she  should  have  understood  the  old  man's  words.  Whether 
they  referred  to  Lilian's  state  of  health,  or  her  feelings  towards 
himself  (of  which  he  had  never  spoken  openly  to  her  father), 
he  did  not  know,  but  it  brought  her  home  to  his  remembrance, 
and  in  so  doing,  seemed  to  do  a  wrong  to  his  wounded  charge. 

"  This  young  woman,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,"  continued 
Mr.  Brown,  misunderstanding  his  glance,  will  of  course  be 
taken  to  our  hotel,  to  be  tended  by  my  daughters  like  a  sister." 

"  Indeed,  she  deserves  no  less,  sir,"  answered  Walter 
solemnly. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they  drew  near  the  city,  when 
Mr.  Brown  once  more  broke  silence :  I  wonder  whether  that 
scoundrel  Selwyn  will  venture  to  look  me  in  the  face  1 "  The 
old  merchant's  mental  vigour  was  evidently  returning  to  him, 
now  that  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  civilisation  ;  while 
Walter,  who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  throughout  their  com- 
mon dangers,  felt,  on  the  contrary,  more  perplexed  and  subdued 
with  every  footfall.  Notwithstanding  the  earliness  of  the  hour, 
a  great  crowd,  upon  whom  J oanna's  dark  eyes  rested  without 
seeming  to  observe  their  presence,  accompanied  the  procession 
to  the  hotel,  where  the  good  news  had  already  penetrated,  and 
on  the  steps  of  which  stood  the  landlord,  to  do  honour  to  their 
arrival. 
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"  Is  Sir  Eeginald  Selwyn  within  ? "  was  Mr.  Brown's  im- 
patient inquiry,  delivered  in  very  disinheritory  tones. 

"  No,  sir ;  he  left  yesterday  by  the  steamer  to  Messina. 
Her  ladyship,  your  daughter,  however,  did  not  accompany 
him." 

In  another  minute,  ere  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
old  man  was  clasped  in  Lotty's  arms.  To  his  astonishment, 
and  still  more  to  that  of  Walter,  Lilian  herself,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  looking  like  one  risen  from  the  grave,  was  standing  at 
the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room.  But  ere  she  could  shape  the 
words  of  welcome,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  litter,  as  it  was  slowly 
borne  up-stairs,  and  concluding,  doubtless,  that  it  contained 
Walter,  sick  or  wounded,  her  feeble  strength  forsook  her,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  senseless  on  the  floor,  but  for  her  father's 
aid.  He  kissed  her  tenderly  ;  and  then,  still  hugging  her  to 
his  breast,  observed  to  Lotty  :  You  will  have  two  patients  to 
nurse  now,  my  girl,  instead  of  one.  This  is  a  woman — though 
you  wouldn't  think  so,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  Joanna — 
"  and  one  to  whom  Walter  and  myself  are  indebted  for  our 
lives.  And  here  is  another  young  person  in  male  attire.  We 
have  been  in  very  queer  company  of  late,  as  you  will  conclude  ; 
but  these  two  are  by  far  the  best  specimens  of  it,  I  do  assure 
you.^^ 

It  was  quite  curious  to  see  how  quickly  the  old  merchant  had 
recovered  from  his  late  depression,  and  how  naturally  he  reas- 
sumed  the  position  of  host  and  master,  which  he  had  occupied 
before  his  late  misfortunes.  Poor  Lavocca,  on  the  other  hand, 
bereft  of  her  lover,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  only  friend,  and 
overcome  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  so  different  from 
those  of  her  mountain-life,  looked  piteous  and  disconsolate 
enough,  and  kissed  the  hand  which  Lotty  held  out  to  her  with 
grateful  humility. 

"Now,  Walter,  my  lad,"  continued  Mr.  Brown,  "  you  had 
better  go  home  and  make  yourself  comfortable,  while  I  do  the 
like,  and  then  come  up  here  to  breakfast,  and  hear  the  doctor's 
report.  I  have  sent  for  the  best  in  the  place ;  and  if  money 
can  save  her,  Miss  Joanna  shall  not  want  for  life,  or  anything 
that  life  can  give  her." 

Walter  would  have  hesitated  to  obey  this  order,  for  he  felt 
that  his  place  was  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  girl,  whom  he 
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had  promised  to  make  his  wife  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon, 
who  instantly  ordered  the  patient  to  be  conveyed  into  the  inner 
room,  and  the  apartment  to  be  cleared,  put  the  matter  beyond 
his  power,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  lodgings.  Here 
he  remained  in  a  strange  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  hope  or  what  to  fear  ;  now  moved  with  tender 
pity  for  Joanna,  now  filled  with  still  more  tender  regrets  upon 
Lilian's  account ;  and  very  ill  inclined  to  listen  to  the  congratu- 
lations with  which  Baccari  and  his  son  overwhelmed  him,  but 
which  gratitude  compelled  him  to  acknowledge.  For  it  was 
indeed  to  the  interest  which  Francisco  had  taken  in  him,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  he  had  acted,  upon  seeing  him  de- 
part with  Santoro,  that  his  rescue  had  been  due.  The  lad  had 
entertained  some  suspicion  of  his  not  being  a  free  agent,  during 
those  last  days  he  had  spent  in  Palermo,  and  had  watched  his 
proceedings  accordingly  ;  had  dogged  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  and  contrived  to  overhear  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  Corralli  had  pitched  his  camp.  Then,  when  convinced 
of  the  young  Englishman's  departure  and  its  object,  he  had 
hurried  to  the  consul  with  the  letter  Walter  had  left  behind 
him,  and  had  also  delivered  that  for  Lilian  into  the  hands  of 
his  mistress,  her  attendant.  In  consequence  of  these  rapid 
measures,  the  troops  had  been  sent  out  forthwith,  with  better 
information  than  usual  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to  march, 
and  with  orders  to  surround  the  mountain.  The  impatience 
and  fury  of  Corralli  himself  had  done  the  rest.  But  besides 
sending  out  the  troops,  the  tidings  thus  disseminated  by  Fran- 
cisco had  roused  public  indignation,  not  only  among  the  British 
residents,  but  with  the  natives  themselves,  against  Sir  Ee- 
ginald ;  and  it  was  amid  a  storm  of  hisses  and  execrations  that 
he  had  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. He  had  not  indeed  been  driven  to  do  so  by  the  general 
indignation  ;  his  natural  courage  would  probably  have  been  too 
high  for  that ;  but  after  having  witnessed  Walter's  departure, 
he  had  felt  inaction  insupportable.  To  stay  in  Palermo  and 
await  the  news  of  the  massacre  that  he  could  have  prevented 
by  the  mere  signing  of  his  name,  was  something  that  even  his 
iron  nerves  refused  to  face  j  and  therefore  he  had  taken  his 
place  for  Messina.  He  would  willingly  have  carried  Lotty  with 
him,  since,  in  her  despair  and  wretchedness  at  the  coming 
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catastrophe,  she  was  only  too  likely  to  drop  some  hint  that 
would  lead  to  his  inculpation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tear 
her  away  at  such  a  time  from  her  sick  sister,  was  an  act  which 
would  set  every  tongue  wagging  against  him,  and  still  more 
certainly  arouse  suspicion.  So  Sir  Eeginald  had  gone  alone,  to 
the  great  relief  of  all  concerned,  save  the  mob,  who  wished  to 
duck  him,  and  Mr.  Brown,  who — no  longer  restrained  by  senti- 
ments of  respect  for  the  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
yearned  to  give  him  a  piece  of  his  mind. 

In  the  midst  of  these  details  came  a  message  from  the  hotel, 
to  say  that  Walter's  presence  was  required  there  at  once ;  he 
hurried  thither,  and  found  Lotty  awaiting  him  in  the  sitting- 
room  alone. 

"  I  don't  understand  the  matter  at  all,  Mr.  Litton,"  said  she 
nervously.  "  Everything  has  been  so  strange  and  terrible,  that 
it  may  well  have  done  away  with  my  poor  wits  ;  but  this  poor 
brigand  woman,  it  seems,  is  dying  ;  and  though  Lilian  is  most 
unfit  to  be  her  companion  under  such  circumstances,  she  has  in- 
sisted upon  being  with  her,  and  now  you  have  been  sent  for  to 
see  them  both — alone." 

Walter's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  he  only  bowed,  and 
followed  Lotty  through  the  door  that  led  into  the  sick-room. 
She  ushered  him  within  it,  and  then  immediately  withdrew, 
taking  Julia  and  Lavocca  with  her  ;  and  Walter  found  himself 
alone  with  the  two  women,  to  each  of  whom — but  out  of  devo- 
tion to  one  of  them — he  had  plighted  his  troth.  Joanna,  look- 
ing strangely  unlike  herself  in  feminine  garb,  and  with  features 
from  which  the  near  approach  of  death  had  chased  every  touch 
of  harshness,  and  left  all  womanly,  was  lying  on  Lilian's  couch  ; 
while  Lilian — ^with  cheeks  as  pale  as  those  of  her  companion, 
and  which  she  in  vain  strove  to  keep  free  from  tears — was  sit- 
ting in  an  arm-chair  by  her  side.  She  signed  to  him  in  silence 
to  draw  near  J oanna. 

''1  have  sent  for  you,  Signor  Litton,"  began  the  latter,  in 
weak  and  broken  tones;  when  a  gentle  hand  was  suddenly 
placed  upon  her  arm,  and  a  soft  voice  interrupted  her  with  : 
"  Why  not  call  him  Walter  "  "  Ah,  you  have  a  good  heart," 
murmured  the  dying  girl.  "  Yes,  I  will  call  him  Walter,  since 
it  is  for  so  short  a  time.    Walter,  I  have  sent  for  you,  to  bid 
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you  farewell  The  doctor  tells  me — though  indeed  I  felt  that 
it  was  so  before  he  came — that  I  am  dying.  It  is  better  that 
this  should  be,  even  on  my  own  account,  for  what  had  I  to  live 
for  save  a  love  that  could  never  be  returned  j  and  upon  yours, 
how  much  better,  since  it  will  set  you  free." 

Walter's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  ineffable  tender- 
ness and  pity,  as  he  replied  :  "  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  I 
wish  you  to  die,  Joanna,  you  who  have  just  preserved  my 
life?" 

No  j  you  are  too  generous,  too  unselfish,  to  wish  that ;  but, 
nevertheless,  my  death  will  make  you  happy,  and  therefore 
death  is  welcome  to  me.  It  was  but  a  mad  dream  of  mine — 
but  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  foolish  girl — that  I  could  ever  win 
your  love.  I  see  that  now.  Yet  you  won  mine,  all  that  I  had 
to  give,  Walter,  and  you  will  keep  it  still ;  not  like  this  other 
one's"  (here  she  smiled  on  Lilian);  '^yet  something  not  altogether 
worthless  to  think  of  now  and  then,  and  draw  a  sigh  from  you. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  quite  forgotten,  Walter  ?  " 

"  You  will  never  be  forgotten,  Joanna,  while  the  life  that  you 
have  given  still  abides  within  me." 

"  And  if  I  had  lived,  you  would  have  kept  your  word  ? " 

"  I  would  have  made  you  my  wife,  so  help  me.  Heaven  !  " 
Brave  heart,  brave  heart !  continued  Joanna.  "  He  tells 
the  truth  to  man  and  woman.  You  knew  this  before,  Lilian, 
but  he  did  not  know  you  knew.  Give  me  your  hand,  Walter. 
This  hand  is  mine,"  she  murmured,  carrying  it  to  her  parched 
lips,  and  I  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  it.  Now,  Lilian,  give 
me  yours."  Then  she  took  Lilian's  hand,  and  placed  it  in 
Walter's.  "  You  are  worthy  of  him  ;  you  will  mxake  him 
happy,  as  I  never  could  have  done.  May  Heaven  bless  you 
both!" 

The  physical  exertion  she  had  used  had  been  very  slight,  yet 
she  seemed  greatly  exhausted. 

Indeed,  Joanna,  you  must  say  no  more,"  whispered  Lilian, 
caressing  her.  "  Walter  must  go  away  for  the  present ;  you  are 
doing  yourself  harm." 

^'  As  you  please,''  murmured  Joanna  with  a  sad  smile,  ^Hhough 
I  do  not  think  I  can  take  harm.  But  before  he  goes — he  is 
yours  now,  Lilian  ]  I  have  made  him  over  to  you — may  I  ask 
him  to  kiss  me  ]  " 
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Walter  bent  low,  half-blind  with  tears,  and  gave  Joanna  his 
first  kiss  ;  it  was  his  last  one  also  ;  for  she  died  within  an  hour 
or  so,  quite  suddenly,  in  Lotty's  arms,  whom  she  took  for  Lilian, 
whose  scanty  strength  had  succumbed  to  the  late  excitement. 

Be  good  to  him,  dear,"  were  the  poor  girl's  last  words. 
"  He  is  worth  all  love  can  give  him." 
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CHAPTEE  XLYIII. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

OE  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  captives,  it  seemed 
probable  that  Walter  would  have  lost  not  only  his 
plighted  bride,  but  her  also  to  whose  loving  arms  she 
had  bequeathed  him.  The  knowledge  of  her  father's  suf- 
ferings in  the  brigand  camp,  and  of  the  fate  which  he  had  so 
narrowly  escaped ;  her  rival's  death  ;  and  the  disclosure  of 
Eeginald's  perfidy,  had  so  tried  Lilian's  feeble  frame,  that  it 
almost  lost  its  foothold  upon  existence.  For  weeks  she  lay, 
prostrated  as  before,  and  only  able  to  see  Walter  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  it  was  well  nigh  winter  before  she  could  get 
about,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  face  the  mild  rigours  of  the 
Sicilian  air.  In  the  meantime,  he  was,  of  course,  thrown  much 
into  the  society  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  seemed  as  though  he  could 
never  sufficiently  show  his  contrition  for  having  so  unjustly 
banished  him  from  it,  upon  that  memorable  evening  at  Willow- 
bank.  The  merchant  had  recovered  his  old  ways  and  habits 
of  command  with  miraculous  elasticity  with  respect  to  other 
people,  but  to  Walter  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  a  deferential 
as  well  as  an  affectionate  regard.  It  was,  however,  expressed 
in  a  characteristic  way  ;  not  demonstratively  as  to  words  and 
manner,  but  in  a  sober  practical  fashion,  such  as  became  a  pil- 
lar of  commerce.  "  I  had  never  believed,"  said  he  one  evening, 
as  they  were  smoking  together  on  the  verandah  of  the  hotel, 
"  that  the  phrase,  *  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,'  could  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  you  indeed  have  proved  it  to  be 
so.  That  you  should  have  come  back  again  from  all  this  life 
and  liberty  " — he  pointed  to  the  swarming  Marina,  and  the 
sparkling  bay  that  bordered  it,  flecked  with  many  a  sail — "  to 
death  and  torture,  just  because  you  had  given  your  promise  to 
do  so,  without  an  inch  of  stamped  paper,  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
my  lad.  I  had  come  to  know  you  better  by  that  time  ;  but 
yet  I  never  thought  so  well  of  you  as  to  believe  you  would  have 
returned  empty-handed  to  that  den  of  thieves." 
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"  Well,  as  to  my  word  being  as  good  as  my  bond,  Mr. 
Brown,"  answered  Walter,  laughing,  that  is  not  so  great  a 
compliment  as  it  seems,  for  I  fancy  my  bond  would  not  be 
worth  much." 

"  It  would  be  good  for  fifty  thousand  pounds,  my  man,"  ob- 
served the  merchant  gravely. 

"  How  so,  Mr.  Brown  ]  " 
Because  that  is  the  sum  I  am  going  to  give  you  and  Lilian 
for  your  marriage  present.  Why  not,  sir  ]  If  I  had  escaped 
Corralli*s  hands  by  any  other  means  save  those  you  contrived 
for  me,  I  should  have  paid  the  money  into  the  brigand's  trea- 
sury ;  and  surely  one  may  at  least  prefer  to  put  it  in  the  pocket 
of  an  honest  young  Englishman.  Then  the  saving  my  life  may 
be  reckoned  as  some  value  received,  I  suppose  ;  not  to  mention 
my  daughter's  life,  which,  had  I  been  put  to  death,  would,  I 
verily  believe,  have  been  sacrificed.  Moreover,  I  am  under  an 
immense  obligation  to  you  for  unmasking  that  scoundrel,  Sir 
Reginald.  What  a  pretty  existence  he  would  have  led  poor 
Lotty,  and  how  all  my  hard-earned  gains  would  have  been 
frittered  away  on  the  racecourse  or  the  gambling  table,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  my  lad  !  No,  no  ;  I  won't  have  a  word 
of  thanks,  for  the  obligation  will  still  be  upon  my  own  side, 
after  all  is  done.  Pooh,  pooh  !  The  money  shall  be  settled 
upon  Lilian  and  her  children,  then,  if  you  wish  it  to  be  so  ; 
though  there  will  be  plenty  more  for  them,  I  daresay.  What's 
hers  will  be  yours,  you  know,  and  being  a  prudent  young  fel- 
low, I  daresay  you'll  find  the  income  sufficient."  And  Mr. 
Christopher  Brown  chuckled,  as,  at  one  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
and  in  a  certain  locality,  now  white  with  snow,  which  he  could 
almost  catch  sight  of  from  where  they  were  sitting,  he  had 
hardly  thought  to  chuckle  again. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  more  of  Sir  Reginald,  lately,  sir  ] " 
inquired  Walter,  after  some  more  talk  to  the  same  effect,  in 
which  the  baronet's  name  had  again  been  mentioned. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  had  a  telegraph  from  his  lawyer,  inclosed 
from  Naples,  this  very  day  :  ^  My  client  accepts  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  hinhf  and  will  give  the  undertaking  required.'  Of  course 
he  will.  So  long  as  he  gets  his  thousand  a  year,  paid  quarterly, 
he  will  be  content  to  remain  separated  from  his  beloved  wife. 
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She  will  be  free  enough  from  any  molestation  from  him,  you 
may  depend  upon  it." 

Walter  nodded,  and  sighed  ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  old 
times  when  Reginald  Selwyn  had  been  a  hero  in  his  eyes  at 
school  and  college.  Had  he  been  base  from  the  beginning  ?  he 
wondered.  Was  it  a  false  glitter  that  had  dazzled  all  eyes 
concerning  him,  or  had  his  nature  deteriorated  from  circum- 
stances 1  Had  want  of  money  made  him  value  it  too  highly 
and  when  fortune  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  had  he  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  snatch  at  it  1  He  had  been 
always  selfish,  and  somewhat  hard,  but  surely  not  so  heartless 
and  cruel  as  these  last  days  had  proved  him  to  be.  Nor  could 
Walter  forget  the  impulse  of  old  friendship  that  had  caused  the 
wretched  man  to  follow  him  along  the  Marina  yonder,  as  he 
went  to  his  doom,  and  strive  to  save  him  from  it — though  only 
by  making  him  partaker  of  his  crime. 

I  am  afraid,"  sighed  he,  Lotty  will  not  receive  this  news 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  yourself,  Mr.  Brown.  After  all, 
this  man  was  her  first-love." 

First  fiddlesticks  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  merchant  impatiently. 
"  You  would  try  to  persuade  me  that  my  daughter  is  a  fool,  to 
my  face  !  What  has  she  ever  got  from  this  man  but  hard 
words  and  insults  ^  Why,  I  have  seen  her  start  when  he  spoke 
to  her,  as  though  a  gun  had  gone  off.  No,  no ;  if  first-love 
ever  lasts  for  ever,  man,  it  is  only  when  one  has  had  no  experi- 
ence of  it.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  you  will  soon  get  tired  of 
Lilian,  you  know  ;  that's  quite  a  different  matter." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  do  that,"  answered 
Walter,  blushing ;  for  he  could  not  but  reflect  who  had  been 
his  first-love,  and  how  it  would  astonish  his  future  father-in-law 
to  learn  that  it  had  not  been  Lilian,  but  that  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  her  (as  she  had  been),  her  sister.  Ill-usage,  and 
the  destruction  of  her  brightest  illusions,  had  altered  poor 
Lotty,  indeed,  since  that  memorable  occasion  when  he  had 
travelled  in  her  company  to  Penaddon ;  but,  for  the  moment, 
he  seemed  to  see  her  as  she  had  looked  that  day. 

Has  Sir  Reginald  returned  to  London  1  "  inquired  Walter, 
after  a  long  pause,  during  which,  both  he  and  his  companion 
were  deep  in  thought. 

^^No,"  replied  Mr.  Brown  ;     or,  rather,  he  did  return,  but 
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found  tlie  place  too  hot  to  hold  him.  The  news  of  his  conduct 
here  had  arrived  before  him.  I  hear,  from  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents, that  he  was  cut  at  his  club,  which,  it  appears,  is  the 
severest  chastisement  society  can  inflict,  though  I  daresay  he 
is  too  thick-skinned  to  feel  it." 

You  are  wrong  there,  sir,"  answered  Walter  gravely ; 
^'  that  is  just  what  he  would  feel—  the  very  punishment,  of  all 
others,  under  which  his  undoubted  courage  would  not  sustain 
him." 

"  Still,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  he 
was  hanged,"  observed  the  old  merchant  grimly  ;  instead  of 
which,  he  has  only  been  transported.^' 

"  Transported  !  How  do  you  mean  ]  " 
Oh,  I  forgot  I  had  not  told  you.  He  has  gone  to  live  in 
Paris,  with — with" — it  was  Mr.  Brown's  turn  to  blush  now, 
and  he  did  it  in  a  very  unmistakable  manner — with  that  aunt 
of  his,  of  whom  we  used  to  see  so  much  at  Willowbank,  Mrs. 
Sheldon.  There  must  be  something  good  about  that  woman, 
to  make  her  thus  stick  to  him  in  his  disgrace,  and  give  him 
what  countenance  she  can." 

Doubtless  ;  yet  I  think  she  was  a  designing  woman." 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Mr.  Brown  drily ;  "  widows  often 
are." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  even  longer  than  the  preced- 
ing. Walter,  my  lad,"  observed  the  old  merchant,  as  he 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  what  on  earth  was  it  made 
you  come  to  Sicily  ]  " 

'^Well,  sir/'  answered  Walter,  smiling,  I  was  advised  to 
do  so."  Of  course  there  would  have  been  no  harm  now  in 
confessing  the  true  reason  for  his  exodus,  but  that  would  have 
reopened  the  whole  matter  of  Eeginald^s  ill  conduct — the  sus- 
picions that  Lilian  had  entertained  of  him,  &c. — and  the  topic 
had  been  already  sufficiently  debated. 

"  Advised  ?  What !  by  a  doctor,  do  you  mean  1  Consider- 
ing how  fortunate  the  issue  has  been  for  me,  I  think  he  de- 
serves a  fee." 

Well,  no,  sir  ;  it  was  not  a  doctor,  but  a  very  good  friend 
— a  painter.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  suggestion,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  you  the  service 
which  you  are  pleased  to  value  at  such  a  fancy  price." 
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Then  that  man's  pictures  shall  never  want  a  buyer,"  cried 
Mr.  Brown  excitedly.      What's  his  name  and  address  V 

"  His  name  is  Pelter,  and  he  occupies  lodgings  in  the  same 
house  with  me  in  Beech  Street.  He  is  a  very  good  artist, 
though  by  no  means  a  very  successful  one  ;  his  style  " 

"  1  don't  care  what  hie  style  is,"  interrupted  the  merchant 
in  his  old  arbitrary  way,  "for  I  mean  to  like  it,  whatever  it 
is.  I  shall  buy  what  he  can't  sell,  and  give  him  orders  for  all 
he  paints  for  the  future.  If  he  is  your  friend,  my  lad,  he  is  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  patronising  him." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  Walter,  smiling,  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  attempt  to  do  that." 

He  had  a  letter  from  his  friend,  in  his  pocket,  at  that  very 
time,  the  second  he  had  received  from  him — though  Jack  was 
as  dilatory  with  his  pen  as  with  his  brush — since  the  Corralli 
affair  had  been  noised  abroad  ;  preaching  Bohemianism  and  in- 
dependence of  all  sorts,  with  a  private  and  particular  exception 
in  favour  of  a  man  who  had  won  an  heiress,  as  a  simple  knight 
of  old  might  carry  off  a  king's  daughter  in  a  tournament,  by 
his  courage  and  conduct  among  brigands.  I  was  convinced,^ 
my  dear  Walter,  from  the  first,  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  would 
swerve  from  the  faith,  and  become  a  domestic  character.  You 
will  have  trouble  in  the  flesh — not  to  mention  the  spirits — but 
I  spare  you.  I  believe  nature  intended  you  to  be  a  married 
man  in  what  is  satirically  termed  *  easy  circumstances  nor 
should  I  be  surprised  to  see  you  (afar  oft)  glistening  in  the  sun,, 
even  as  those  who  wear  polished  boots  in  the  daytime.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  some,  whose  friends  have  been  thus  turned 
away  from  them,  to  become  godfathers  to  their  children,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  am  hardly  fit  for  even  that  connection.  Still,  there 
will  be  a  link  between  us,  old  friend,  though  it  may  not  be 
publicly  acknowledged.  I  am.  indebted  to  you  for  many  an 
hour  of  '  sweet  companionship,'  the  memory  of  which  will 
always  be  a  treasure  to  me ;  the  old  house  here  is  desolate 
enough  without  you,  and  I  dare  not  go  into  your  rooms ;  yet 
it  is  well  for  me  that  I  have  known  and  loved  you.  But  *  this 
is  sentiment,  sir,'  as  old  Tintac  says,  when  he  has  concluded 
his  bargain,  and  can  eulogise  ^  a  picture  of  the  affections,'  as 
his  own.  Talking  of  pictures,  Nellie  Neale  has  been  here  to 
break  to  me  the  news  that  she  can  no  longer  be  a  model,  ex- 
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cept  of  the  domestic  virtues.  She  is  going  to  be  manied  to  a 
respectable  young  fellow  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  with  which 
prospect  she  bids  me  tell  you  she  is  quite  content.  This  is  to 
me  a  *  dark  saying/  unless,  indeed,  she  flatters  herself  that 
she  might  have  had  Walter  Litton,  Esq.,  for  the  asking.  With 
that  young  gentleman,  it  seems  it  is  always  Leap-year.  Your 
relations  with  the  Self-made  One  are  indeed  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation, and  must  have  afforded  you  enormous  opportuni- 
ties ;  surely,  surely  you  have  not  neglected  to  take  sketches  of 
him  when  in  captivity.  Let  me  suggest  a  series — Cormlli  after 
Brown  ;  Brown  before  CorraUi ;  Brown  on  the  Mountain  ;  a  Storm  ; 
Brown  in  female  Brigand  Costume j  escaping  ;  Brown  laid  lifeless 
by  ( the  wind  of)  a  Musket-bullet.  Keep  these  by  you  in  the 
rough ;  and  if  anything  should  disturb  your  present  relations 
with  him,  threaten  to  touch  them  up — in  which  my  assistance 
may  be  of  some  service,  2in(l  publish  them.    Verhum  sap^ 

This  was  a  letter,  though  very  significant  of  the  writer,  which 
W^alter  could  hardly  shew  in  its  entirety  to  Mr.  Brown,  so  he 
confined  himself  to  a  viva  description  of  his  friend's  charac- 
teristics. 

I  see,''  observed  the  old  merchant  good-humouredly ; 
"  this  young  gentleman  is  as  proud  and  independent  as  his 
friend  ;  he  wall  have  no  patron  but  the  dealers,  won't  he  ^  Then 
the  dealers  shall  buy  them. — for  me." 

The  old  merchant  was  as  good  as  his  word.  It  was  most 
surprising — and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Jack  himself — how 
very  much  the  demand  for  Mr.  Pelter's  pictures  increased 
among  the  trade  from  the  spring  of  that  date;  the  effect  of 
which  did  not  much  appear  indeed  in  the  attire  or  mode  of 
life  of  that  modest  artist,  but  was  very  perceptible  in  the 
furniture  of  his  studio  ;  for,  partly  hidden,  partly  bulging  forth 
under  the  folds  of  a  picturesque  Spanish  cloak,  hung  low,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  it,  was  always  to  be  seen  in  that 
apartment  a  vast  circular  object  bound  with  iron  hoops.  Jack 
took  in  his  stout  by  the  barreL- 

His  apprehensions  of  a  separation  from  his  friend,  let  us 
add,  were  altogether  without  foundation.  Lilian  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  women  who  exhibit  their  devotion  to  the 
object  of  their  choice  by  isolating  him  from  all  whom  he  held 
dear  before  his  marriage ;  she  made  his  friend  her  friend,  and. 
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bound  her  Walter  closer  to  herself,  if  that  were  possible,  by 
that  new  tie.  Jack  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Wil- 
lowbank,  and  had  at  least  one  prejudice  in  common  with  its 
proprietor  :  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  practice 
of  putting  on  evening  attire,  except  on  very  great  occasions. 
At  dinner-parties  in  the  dog-days,  Mr.  Brown  was  compelled 
to  wear  black  broad-cloth,  whereas  Jack  sent  his  excuses,  and 
sat  at  home  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  kind  heart  full  of  pity 
for  the  victims  of  society.  He  had  the  run  of  the  house,  ex- 
cept one  Bluebeard's  chamber,  in  which  were  hung  his  own 
pictures,  until  one  day  a  great  City  magnate,  who  knew  what 
was  good  when  he  saw  it,  even  out  of  a  soup-tureen,  offered  to 
buy  the  whole  lot  for  twice  the  fancy  price  that  his  host  had 
given  for  them.  Mr.  Brown  hesitated  as  to  whether  he  should 
sell,  and  send  the  difference  by  cheque  to  Jack — which  would 
probably  have  cost  him  his  friendship.  As  it  was,  he  adopted 
another  plan.  The  next  time  J ack  came,  he  was  shewn  into 
that  very  room,  and  just  as  his  brow  was  getting  black  with 
pride  and  shame  (for  he  guessed  all  in  a  moment) — "  No  won- 
der you  are  rather  moved,  Mr.  Pelter,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 

for  I  could  make  fifteen  hundred  pounds  by  those  pictures 
to-morrow.  However,  old  Ingot  has  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
works,  and  I  reckon  I  shall  never  get  another  bargain  out  of 
you  again."  A  remark  which  had  not  only  delicacy  but  truth 
to  recommend  it,  for  there  is  now  many  a  R.A.  whose  signa- 
ture on  canvas  counts  far  less  than  that  of  plain  Jack  Pelter. 

It  is  as  good  as  my  name  on  stamped  paper,''  boasts  Mr, 
Christopher  Brown,  "  or  as  our  Walter's  word." 

But  we  are  sadly  anticipating  matters.  These  things  occurred 
of  course  long  after  the  two  chief  personages  in  the  history  had 
been  made  one. 

In  the  early  spring-time,  when  the  flowers  were  thick  upon 
the  grave  of  Joanna,  which  was  in  the  very  spot  which  he  whom 
she  loved  had  at  one  time  thought  himself  to  rest,  Walter  and 
Lilian  were  married.  It  was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  yet  it 
was  a  double  one,  for  Francisco  and  Julia  were  united  on  the 
same  day  ]  nor  did  the  merchant  forget  the  share  which  the 
young  Sicilian  had  had  in  effecting  his  release  from  captivity, 
or  that  his  bride  had  been  Lilian's  tender  and  faithful  nurse  for 
many  a  weary  week.    Her  place  as  attendant  upon  Mrs.  Wal- 
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ter  Litton  was  supplied  by  a  handsome  young  woman,  wearing 
the  garb  of  woe,  which,  however,  became  her  admirably,  and 
who  was  not  so  prostrated  by  the  loss  of  one  swain  but  that 
she  had  already  given  hopes  to  several  others  that  they  might 
occupy  his  shoes.  A  more  charming  souhrette,  in  fact,  than 
Lavocca  was  transformed  into — nor  a  more  modest  one  withal, 
in  spite  of  her  little  flirtations — it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find.  She  left,  however,  all  native  lovers  despairing,  and 
stepped  on  board  the  Sylphide  fancy-free.  The  whole  party 
went  straight  to  England  in  the  yacht,  their  original  idea  of 
visiting  Rome  being  abandoned.  In  vain  the  banker  and  other 
English  friends  painted  the  beauties  of  Italian  scenery,  and  the 
interest  of  classical  antiquities,  in  the  most  attractive  colours, 
as  also  the  safety  of  the  highways  and  railroads.  There  were 
brigands  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  re- 
solved to  run  no  risks.  The  state  of  Lilian's  health  had  alone 
detained  him  thus  long  upon  foreign  soil,  and  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  quit  it.  He  had  lost,  not  indeed  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  wont  to  say,  but  still  a  good  many  pounds — of  flesh — - 
while  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Corralli,  and  his 
health  needed  to  be  recruited  at  home. 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  of  our  friends  as  they  stand  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Sylphide  and  wave  their  hands  in  farewell  to  those 
upon  the  quay.  The  consul  is  there,  who  strove  so  gallantly, 
although  in  vain,  to  assist  poor  Walter  in  his  strait,  and  who 
has  long  got  to  know  and  like  the  young  fellow;  the  banker 
also,  at  whose  hospitable  table — though  he  little  thought  to 
have  been  able  to  accept  an  invitation  from  him — "Walter  has 
often  dined,  and  talked  over  with  him  that  matter  of  the 

Brown  Eansom,"  which  is  to  this  day  the  stock  story  of  the 
house  of  Gordon.  Francisco  is  there  with  his  new-made  bride, 
and  kisses  his  brown  hand  in  graceful  good-bye,  while  she 
sheds  silent  tears.  Signor  Baccariis  also  in  tears,  by  no  means 
silent  ones,  but  his  grief  at  the  departure  of  his  lodger  is  no 
less  genuine  than  demonstrative.  Again  and  again  he  com- 
mends Walter  to  the  protection  of  the  saints,  and  bids  him  be- 
ware of  brigands — a  baleful  product,  which  he  fancies  to  be  in- 
digenous to  every  soil.  The  yacht  is  loosened  from  her  moor- 
ings, sail  after  sail  clothes  her  delicate  spars,  and  off  she  glides 
towards  England.    The  figures  of  those  upon  the  quay  grow 
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fainter  and  fainter,  till  only  the  fluttering  kerchief  can  be  made 
out  which  marks  Julia's  presence  ;  but  the  noble  hills  which 
are  being  left  for  ever  are  still  discernible.  To  one  of  these, 
that  stands  up  straight  and  sheer  to  eastward,  Walter  points  in 
silence,  and  presses  Lilian's  arm. 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  once  my  prison,"  she  answers,  for  in  it  was 
Joanna's  cavern.  ^^I  do  not,  however,  regret  my  captivity, 
since  but  for  it  you  would  not  have  been  mine,  Walter." 

Here  she  pauses,  gazing  up  into  his  face  with  inexpressible 
love  ;  then,  as  if  remorseful  for  forgetting  the  woes  of  others 
in  her  own  exceeding  happiness,  her  eyes  wander  to  Lotty — 
husbandless — deprived  of  what  she  has  gained.  She  is  hap- 
pier thus,  than  she  could  ever  have  been  with  Aim,"  whispered 
Walter,  in  answer  to  her  thought.  And  indeed,  as  she  stood 
:smiling  cheerfully,  with  her  hand  upon  her  father's  arm,  and  in 
loving  converse  with  him,  it  might  well  be  hoped  that  that 
fvell-nigh  broken  heart  would  heal. 


THE  END. 


